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INTRODUCTION 


E ndeavours to fix a particular date for the origin of the 
short story are as futile as such attempts arc nearly always 
bound to be. We arc told that the great vogue for the short 
Story began in the last quarter of the nineteenth century, and 
it is customary to regard it as a very modern literary product. 
As a matter of fact, it would be difficult to find any definite 
time in history when short stories did not exist. Ever since 
man has emerged sufficiently from a state of savagery to have 
acquired any powers of self-expression, he has been conscious 
of two primary impulses—one to tell the talc of his experi¬ 
ences, and the other to moralize upon those experiences. 
Sometimes the talc and the moral were closely intertwined : 
sometimes they were clearly differentiated. At all events 
there was the anecdote, more or less crudely told, which 
embodied a personal experience ; and the maxim, which 
crystallized the lesson to be learnt from that experience, as 
a guide for the future. In the one we have the germ which 
produced the short story, and in the other the beginning of 
the essay. For the most part the progress from that time 
to this has been even and slow, but now and then a master 
has arisen the might of whose achievements has raised him 
not only far above those who have preceded him, but over 
the heads of most of his successors also. A Poe or a Mau¬ 
passant has set a pace which those who have come after have 
found by no means easy. But the peaks of accomplishment 
“aled by such men should not make one oblivious of the fact 
that, on a humbler level, the general progress has been going 
on steadily and almost imperceptibly all the time. 

The primitive story-teller soon found that by judicious 
addition or suppression, and by a little skilful embroidery 
now and then, he could make the raw material of his 
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experiences much more interesting and presentable. When he 
awoke to that fact he became a conscious artist,and gradually 
he learnt to fashion his materials into one or other of the 
shapes that have endured to this day. To add a certain 
character interest, for example, the narrator would often 
make some well-known hero the centre of his talcs. Events 
which would have little interest when associated with him¬ 
self, would gain tremendously in importance when linked to 
a mighty name like Samson, Solomon, Arthur, or Odysseus. 
And in a later day wholly fictitious characters like Falstaff, 
Mr Pickwick, and Sherlock Holmes have been made to fill 
a somewhat similar role. Readers have clamoured for more 
and more adventures in which they might behold their 
favourite characters comporting themselves in the tradi¬ 
tional manner. 

In other eases the story-teller would connect all his 
happenings with some notable event,such as the I rojan War, 
which had lingered in men’s minds and possibly had been 
much magnified with the passing years. This would give the 
whole a unity and an added interest. Or in this quest for unity 
lie would contrive a framework as in the Decameron and the 
Canterbury Tales. Sir Arthur Helps endeavoured, in Friends 
in Council , to do something of the kind for the essay. Some¬ 
times we get story within story, as in the Arabian Nights , or 
a series of connected episodes, as in the Morte <TArthur. 
Later developments—thevogue of the magazine in particular 
—have rendered such unifying devices no longer necessary. 
These groupings have, however, by no means exhausted their 
interest, and in the Kai Lung talcs Mr Ernest Bramah 
has given an example of good modern work in the older 
manner. 

Whatever may have been its particular mode of develop¬ 
ment the short story began simply enough in the primitive 
desire on the part of one person to spin a yarn, and on the 
part of others to listen. In earlier days, when there was a 
generous margin to life, audiences were not only extremely 
tolerant, but did not hide their desire to secure at all costs 
the services of a good story-teller. The man who could tell 
IO 
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a good tale to relieve the tedium of a long winter evening 
need never want for a supper. 

But times have changed. Tales that were the delight of 
ancient or medieval ears often seem to us interminably 
rambling and wearisome. Our ancestors, like children, loved 
hearing the same tale over and over, and heard with joy the 
repetition of characteristic phrases. Now we look for quite 
other qualities. We require novelty in the matter; and, in the 
manner, concentration, snap, and emphasis. The beginning 
must inevitably arrest the attention, and the end securely 
put the top-stone on all that has gone before. There must 
be no superfluous touches. There is no time for fumbling 
or hesitation. Every detail should help to produce a single 
impression so as to leave it perfectly clear in the reader’s 
mind. The old narrator could watch his auditors for the 
first signs of tedium or lack of comprehension, and, if he were 
master of his art, he could adroitly change his method to suit 
the circumstances. The modern writer has no chance of 
doing that. He has to find the least common multiple of 
the minds of all his unseen and unknown readers, and, as far 
as possible, to ensure that his impression shall be conveyed 
unfailingly both to the worker reading in the crowded train 
as he goes cityward and to the holiday-maker idling deli¬ 
ciously in some secluded nook. 

We must remember too that even tolerable story-tellers 
were never common, so that much had to be forgiven a man 
who possessed the rudiments of the art. To-day writers arc 
almost distressingly plentiful, and we can afford to pick and 
choose even among that portion of their work which finds 
its way into print. The result is that whatever fails to 
jump with our humour quickly goes by the board, and, 
l n particular at least, we no longer suffer fools gladly. 
V st 38 the scimitar hung suspended over the head of 
the Eastern story-teller warning him of his fate if he should 
ail to please his master, so the awful peril of oblivion con¬ 
tents the modern story-writer who docs not succeed in 

catching the eye of a considerable portion of the reading 
public. 
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It is hardly necessary to point out that the short story is 
not merely a novel cut down. They both sprang originally 
from the elementary desire to tell a tale, but, in the course 
of time, they have developed along entirely different lines. 
There is now a dissimilarity in technique greater than that 
which separates the scene-painter from the miniaturist. The 
short story is characterized, as Professor Brander Matthews 
reminds us, by 44 unity, totality, and concentration on a 
single event or sequence of events.” In it are shown 44 the 
essential comprehension, the swift and straightforward 
movement, the unwillingness to linger by the way.” It is 
this 44 unwillingness to linger by the way ” which more than 
anything else marks the development of the modern short 
story. The narrator, no longer able to sec his audience, 
fixes his eye steadily upon his aim and ruthlessly casts aside 
all that would impede him in his progress toward his goal. 
All that gradualness and elaborate dissection of character 
which the wider scope of the novel makes possible is entirely 
out of the question within the rigorous limits of the short 
story. As Barry Pain puts it, the writer has to practise 
44 much the same common sense that prevents a hostess from 
giving a very large dance in a very small room.” The short 
story, like any other form of art, is a matter of adaptation. 
On the one hand there arc the rigorous limits of space, on 
the other there is the raw material—the 4 stuff ’ of the story. 
It is for the writer to sec what is practicable and to do it. 
He will not attempt to tell the story of Parodist Lost within 
the fourteen lines of a sonnet, nor will lie seek to compress 
the immortal journcyings of Sancho Panza within the narrow 
confines of a short story. 

We can indeed sum up alithat is to be said on this matter 
no better than by making the very obvious assertion that a 
short story must be short, and that it must be a story. 
44 Stories,” exclaimed Marryat’s pasha in eager delight when 
the vizier Mustapha let fall the word, 44 I’m very fond of 
stories.” So are we all, and, however fashions may change, 
the elements remain. Our predilections may vary. 44 For 
my part,” wrote Robert Louis Stevenson, 44 I liked a story 
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to begin with an old wayside inn where, ‘ towards the close 
of the year 17—,’ several gentlemen in three-cocked hats 
were playing bowls.” But whether we share that whimsy 
with him, or are attracted by the note of mystery with which 
he begins his own story in this volume, or whether we prefer 
the plain, straightforward opening which Maria Edgeworth 
uses, it signifies very little. It is the tale that matters. 
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THE STORY OF KING HERLA 
Walter Map 

hat there was but one Court similar to this of ours we 
learn from old stories. These tell us that Herla, the 
king of the very ancient Britons, was led into a compact 
by another king, seemingly a _pigmy in tliUTowncss of his 
(Stature, which did not exceed that of an ape. As the story 
hath it, this^dwarf drew near, sitting on a huge goat—just 
such a man a^Pan is pictured, with glowing face, enormous 
head, and a red beard so long that it touched his breast 
(which was brightly adorned with jt jUppled fawn skin), a 
hairy belly, and thighs which degenerated into goat-feet. 
Herla spake to him with no one by. Quoth the pigmy: 
“ I, the king of many kings and chiefs and of a people 
numerous beyond all count, come willingly, sent from them 
to thee, and though I am to thee unknown, yet I glory in 
the fame which hath raised thee high above other kings, 
since thou art the best and the nearest to me in place and 
blood, and art moreover worthy of having me grace with 
high honour thy wedding as a guest, when the King of the 
French giveth his daughter to thee—an arrangement con¬ 
cluded without thy knowledge,' and lo, his messengers come 
this very day. Let there be an abiding compact between 
us, that I shall attend thy wedding, and thou mine a vear 
later to the day.” With these words he turned hi9 back 
with more than a tiger’s swiftness and vanished from the 
King’s sight. Then the King, returning in amazement, 
received the ambassadors and accepted their terms. As he 
Was sitting in high state at the wedding feast, the pigmy 
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entered before the first course with so great a multitude of 
his fellows that the tables were filled and more had to find 
places without than within, in the pigmy’s own pavilion '-, 
which were pitched in a moment. From these tents-, 
servants sprang forth with vases made of precious stones, 
perfect in form and fashioned with inimitable art, and they 
filled the palace and pavilions with gold and crystal vessels, 
nor did they serve any food or drink in silver or in wood. 
They were present wherever they were wanted, and offered 
nothing from the royal or other stores, but a bountiful enter¬ 
tainment only from their own, and thus, from the supplies 
brought with them, they outstripped the desires and requests 
of all. —— 

Everything which Herla had prepared was left untouched. 
His servants sat in idleness, for they were not called upon, 
and hence rendered no service. The pigmies were every¬ 
where, winning everybody’s thanks, aflame with the glory 
of their garments and gems, like the sun and moon before 
other stars, a lyirden to no one in word or deed, never in the 
way anil never out of the way. Their king, in the midst of 
the ministrations of his servants, thus addressed King Herla : 
“ O best of kings,(the Lord is my witness)that, according to 
our compact, I am present at tjnr wedding. But if anything 
that thou era vest besides wharthou seest here can be asked 
of me, I shall willingly supply it ; but if not, thou must not 
put off thy requital of this high honour when I shall ask for 
it.” Without pausing for an answer to these words he 
suddenly returned to his pavilion, and departed with his 
men about the time of cockcrow. But just a year later he 
suddenly appeared to Herla, and sought from him the dis¬ 
charge of his compact. Herla assented, and having pro¬ 
vided himself with the wherewithal for the discharge of his 
debt, followed where he was led. He and his guide entered 
a cavern in a very lofty cliff, and after a space of darkness 
they passed into light, seemingly not of sun or of moon but 
of many lamps, to the home of the pigmies—a mansion in 
every way glorious, like the palace of the sun in Ovid’s 
description. Having celebrated there the marriage, and 
16 
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having discharged fittingly his debt to the pigmy, Herla, 
with the sanction of his host, withdrew laden with gifts and 
wit<i presents of horses, dogs, hawks, and all things befitting 
\enery and falconry. I he pigmy conducted his guests to the 
darkness, and at parting gave to them a small bloodhound, 
to be carried in arms, strictly forbidding any one of Herla’s 
whole company to dismount until the dog should leap 
forward from his bearer. Then, having said farewell, he 
returned to his country. When Herla in a short time was 
stored to sunlight and to his kingdom, he accosted an old 
shepherd and asked for news of his queen by name. Then 
the shepherd,/regarding him with wonderJ thus replied: 

My lord, I scarce understand thy language, since I am a 
oaxon and thou a Briton. But I have never heard of the 
name of that queen, save that men tell of one so called, a 
queen of the.very ancient Britons, and wife of King Herla, 
whoas reported in legends to have disappeared with a pigmy 
into this cliff and to have been seen nevermore on earth. 
The Saxons, having driven out the natives, have possessed 
this kingdom for full two hundred years ” The King, who 
had deemed his stay to be of three days only, could scarcely 
sit his horse for wonder. Some of his fellows, forsooth, 
heedless of the pigmy’s wa^^ngs, dismounted before the 
descent of the dog, and were immediately changed to dust. 
But the King, understanding the reason for this change, 
prohibited, by threat of like death, anyone to touch the 

earth before the descent of the dog. But the doe never 
descended. b 

Hence the story hath it that King Herla, in endless 
wandering, maketh mad marches with his army without 
stay or rest. Many have seen that army, as they declare. 

ut finally, in the first year of the coronation of our King 

enry, it ceased, so men say, to visit our kingdom frequently 
as in the past. And then it was seen by many Welsh sinking 
into the river Wye at Hereford. 
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OF THE SWORD 

Sir 'Thomas Malory 


i 

A N,) at thc vigil of Pentecost, when all the fellowship of 
-/vtlie Round Table were come unto Camclot, and there 
heard their service, and the tables were set ready to the 
meat, right so entered into thc hall a full fair gentlewoman 
on horseback, that had ridden full fast, for her horse was all 
besweat. 1 hen site there alighted, and came before the 
Kin K> and saluted him ; and then he said, Damsel, God thee 
bless ! Sir, said she, I pray you say me where Sir Launcclot 
is ? \ onder ye may>ec him, said the King. Then she went 

unto Launcclot and said, Sir Launcclot, I salute you on 
King I ellcs behalf, and I require you to come on with me 
hereby into a forest. 1 hen Sir Launcclot asked her with 
whom she dwelt. I dwell, said she, with King Pcllcs. What 
will ye with me ? said Sir Launcclot. Ye shall know, said 
she when ye come thither. Well, said he, I will gladly go 
with you. So Sir Launcclot bade his squire saddle his horse 
and bring his arms ; and in all haste he did his command- 
ment. Then came the Queen unto Launcclot and said. Will 
yc leave us at this high feast ? Madam, said the gentle- 
woman, wit yc well he shall be with you to-morrow by 
dinner-time. If I wist, said thc Queen, that he should not 
be with us here to-morrow morn, he should not go with you 
by my good will. 7 

Right so departed Sir Launcclot with thc gentlewoman 
and rode until that he came into a forest, and into a great 
valley, where they saw an abbey of nuns ; and there was a 
squire ready, and opened thc gates ; and so they entered, 

and descended off their horses, and there came a fair fellow- 
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ship about Sir Launcelot and welcomed him, and were 
passing glad of his coming. And then they led him into the 
Abbess s chamber, and unarmed him, and right so he was 
ware upon a bed lying two of his cousins, Sir Bors and Sir 
i^ionel, and then he waked them, and when they saw him 
they made great joy Sir, said Sir Bors unto Sir Launcelot, 
what adventure hath brought thee hither, for we thought 
to-morrow to have found you at Camelot ? Truly, said Sir 
Hauncelot, a gentlewoman brought me hither, but I know 
not the cause. In the meanwhile, as they stood thus talking 
together, there came twelve nuns which brought with them 
Galahad, the which was passing fair and well made, that 

lulu 7 I n r 1C W ° rld mcn mi « ht not find Ms match ; and 

l i chifd A CS T- Pt u Si u’ S3id thc hdics > wc hri "S you here 
Uus chiW, the which we have nourished, and we pray you to 

make him a knight ; for of a more worthier man’s hand may 

h J f r VC * hc OTdcr of knighthood. Sir Launcelot 
t>chc d that young squire, and saw him seemly a~nd demure 

as a dove, with all manner of good features, that he thought 

said Sir S T C nCVC, i t0 ^ VC SC L cn L so fair a man of form. Then 
sa d Sir Launcelot, Cometh this desire of himself ? He and 

thVM y L ai A YCa ; , T h L ei ? sha11 hc > ^id Sir Launcelot, receive 
of *L 18 k - °u knighthood as to-morrow at thc reverence 

^ond k 8 fca j t ’ Thal ni 8 ht Sir Launeelot had passing 

Galahad and i° n th ? morn at thc hour of Prime, at 
Galahad s desire, he made him knight, and said, God make 

liveth fi °°^ man * *° f bcaut y ^ailcth you not as any that 


II 
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f ?i r sir ' sa!dSir Lancelot, will ye come with mo 
' C0U " ° f k Kl "? A »hur i Nay, said he, I will not 
fnd aS 3t ,hls . ,,mc - Th <='> departed from them 

Camlwh C ° US r" S With him > and *° they came onto 

ti a r b X the ho , ur ° f “"dome ■ on Whitsunday. By that 

hear their lng - and th u ^ uecn were 8 one to the minster to 
" their service : then the King and the Queen were 

t *»• a 


1 Nine in the morning. 
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passing glad of Sir Bors and Sir Lionel, and so was all the 
fellowship. So when the King and all the knights were come 
from service, the barons espied in the sieges of the Round 
Table, all about written with gold letters. Here ought to sit 
he, and he ought to sit here. And thus they went so long until 
that they came to the siege perilous, where they found letters 
newly written of gold, that said : hour hundred winters and 
fifty-four accomplished after the passion of our Lord Jesu 
Christ ought this siege to be fulfilled. 'I hen all they said, 
This is a marvellous thing, and an adventurous. In the 
name of God, said Sir Launcclot ; and then he accounted 
the term of the writing, from the birth of our Lord unto 
that day. It seemeth me, said Sir Launcclot, this siege ought 
to be fulfilled this same day, for this is the feast of Pentecost 
after the four hundred and four and fifty year ; and if it 
would please all parties, I would none of these letters were 
seen this day, till he be come that ought to achieve this 
adventure. Then made they to ordain a cloth of silk for to 
cover these letters in the siege perilous. Then the King bade 
haste unto dinner. Sir, said Sir Kay the steward, if ye go 
now unto your meat, ye shall break your old custom of your 
Court. For ye have not used on this day to sit at your meat 
or that ye have seen some adventure. Ye say sooth, said the 
King, but 1 had so great joy of Sir Launcclot and of his 
cousins, which be come to the Court whole and sound, that 
I bethought me not of my old custom. So as they stood 
speaking, in came a squire, and said unto the King, Sir, I 
bring unto you marvellous tidings. What be they ? said 
the King. Sir, there is here beneath at the river a great 
stone, which I saw float above the water, and therein saw I 
sticking a sword. The King said, I will sec that marvel. So 
all the knights went with him, and when they came unto 
the river, they found there a stone floating, as it were of red 
marble, and therein stuck a fair and rich sword, and in the 
pommel thereof were precious stones, wrought with subtle 
letters of gold. Then the barons read the letters, which 
said in this wise : Never shall man take me hence but only 
he by whose side I ought to hang, and he shall be the best 
20 
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knight of the world. When the King had seen these letters, 
he said unto Sir Launcclot, Fair sir, this sword ought to be 
yours, for I am sure ye be the best knight of the world. 
Then Sir Launcelot answered full soberly : Certcs, sir, it 
is not my sword : also, sir, wit ye well I have no hardiness 
to set my hand to, for it longed not to hang at my side. 
Also who that assayeth to take that sword, and faileth of it, 
he shall receive a wound by that sword, that lie shall not be 
whole long after. And I will that ye wit that this same day 
will the adventures of the Sancgreal, that is called the holy 
vessel, begin. 


hi 

Now, fair nephew, said the King unto Sir Gawaine, assay 
yc for my love. Sir, he said, save your good grace, I shall 
not do that. Sir, said the King, assay to take the sword, and 
at my commandment. Sir, said Gawaine, jour command¬ 
ment I will obey. And therewith he took up the sword by 
the handles, but he might not stir it. I thank vou, said the 
King to Sir Gawaine. My lord Sir Gawaine, said Sir Launcc¬ 
lot, now wit ye well, this sword shall touch you so sore that 
yc shall will yc had never set your hand thereto, for the best 
castle of this realm. Sir, he said, I might not withsay mine 
uncle’s will and commandment. But when the King heard 
this, he repented it much, and said unto Sir Pcrcivale that 
he should assay for his love. And he said, Gladly, for to 
bear Sir Gawaine fellowship. And therewith he set his 
hand on the sword, and drew it strongly, but he might not 
move it. Then were there more that durst be so hardy 
to set their hands thereto. Now may yc go to your dinner, 
said Sir Kay unto the King, for a marvellous adventure have 
yc seen. So the King and all went unto the Court, and every 
knight knew his own place, and set him therein, and young 
men that were knights served them. So when they were 
served, and all sieges fulfilled, save only the siege perilous, 
anon there befell a marvellous adventure, that all the doors 
and the windows of the place shut by themselves. Not 
for then the hall was not greatly darkened, and therewith 

21 
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they abashed both one and other. Then King Arthur 
spake first, and said. Fair fellows and lords, we have seen 
this day great marvels, but or night I suppose we shall sec 
greater marvels. In the mean while came in a good old 
man, and an ancient, clothed all in white, and there was 
no knight knew from whence he came. And with him he 
brought a young knight, both on foot, in red arms, without 
sword or shield, save a scabbard hanging by his side. And 
these words he said. Peace be with you, fair lords. Then 
the old man said unto Arthur, Sir, I bring here a young 
knight the which is of king’s lineage, and of the kindred of 
Joseph of Arimathie, whereby the marvels of this Court anil 
of strange realms shall be fully accomplished. 

iv 

The King was right glad of his words, and said unto the 
good man, Sir, ye be right welcome, and the young knight 
with you. Then the old man made the young man to un¬ 
arm him ; and he was in a coat of red scndcl, and bare a 
mantle upon his shoulder that was furred with ermine, and 
put that upon him. And the old knight said unto the young 
knight, Sir, follow me. And anon he led him unto the siege 
perilous, where beside sat Sir Launcclot, and the good man 
lift up the cloth, and found there letters that said thus : 
This is the siege of Galahad the haut prince. Sir, said the 
old knight, wit ye well that place is yours. And then he set 
him down surely in that siege. And then he said to the old 
man. Sir, ye may now go your way, for well have ye done 
that ye were commanded to do. And recommend me unto 
my grandsirc King Pellcs, and unto my lord Pctchcrc, and 
say them on my behalf, I shall come and see them as soon 
as ever I may. So the good man departed, and there met 
him twenty noble squires, and so took their horses and went 
their way. Then all the knights of the Table Round 
marvelled them greatly of Sir Galahad, that he durst sit 
there in that siege perilous, and was so tender of age, and 
wist not from whence he came, but all only by God, and 
22 
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said, This is he by whom the Sanegreal shall be achieved, for 
there sat never none but he, but he were mischicvcd. 1 hen 
Sir Launcclot beheld his son, and had great joy of him. 
Then Sir Bors told his fellows, Upon pain of my life this 
young knight shall come unto great worship. This noise was 
great in all the Court, so that it came to the Queen. 1 hen 
she had marvel what knight it might be that dur>t adventure 
him to sit in the siege perilous. Many said unto the Queen, 
he resembled much unto Sir Launcclot. I may well suppose, 
said the Queen, that he is son of Sir Launcclot and King 
Pellcs’ daughter, and his name is Galahad. I would fain see 
him, said the Queen, for he must needs be a noble man, for 
so is his father ; I report me unto all the Table Round. So 
when the meat was done, that the King and all were risen, 
the King went unto the siege perilous, and lift up the cloth, 
and found there the name of Galahad, and then he showed 
it unto Sir Gawaine, and said, Fair nephew’, now have we 
among us Sir Galahad the good knight, that shall worship 
us all, and upon pain of my life he shall achieve the Sanc- 
greal, right so as Sir Launcclot hath done us to understand. 
Then came King Arthur unto Galahad, and said, Sir, ye be 
welcome, for ye shall move many good knights to the quest of 
the Sancgreal, and ye shall achieve that never knights might 
bring to an end. Then the King took him by the hand, and 
went down from the palace to show Galahad the adventures 
of the stone. 

v 

The Queen heard thereof, and came after with many 

ladies, and showed them the stone where it hoved on the 

water. Sir, said the King unto Sir Galahad, here is a great 

marvel as ever I saw, and right good knights have assayed 

and failed. Sir, said Galahad, that is no marvel, for this 

adventure is not theirs, but mine, and for the surety of this 

sword I brought none with me ; for here by my side hangeth 

the scabbard. And anon he laid his hand on the sword, and 

lightly drew it out of the stone, and put it in the sheath, and 

said unto the King, Now it gocth better than it did aforchand. 
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TRUE RELATION OE THE APPARITION 

OF ONE MRS VEAL 

Daniel Defoe 

T his thing is so rare in all its circumstances, and on so 
good authority, that my reading and conversation have 
not given me anything like it. It is fit to gratify the most 
ingenious and serious inquirer. Mrs Bargravc is the person 
to whom Mrs Veal appeared after her death ; she is my 
intimate friend, and I can votich for her reputation for these 
fifteen or sixteen years, on my own knowledge ; and I can 
affirm the good character she had from her youth to the 
time of my acquaintance. Though, since this relation, she 
is r,- tinmniated-by some people that arc friends to the brother 
of T^TriT'Vcal who appeared to think the relation of this 
appearance to be a reflection, and endeavour what they can 
to blast Mrs Bargrave’s reputation and to laugh the story 
o ^ t uf countenance. But by the circumstances thereof, and 
the cheerful disposition of Mrs Bargravc, notwithstanding 
the ill usage of a very wicked husband, there is not yet the 
least sign of dejection in her face ; nor did I ever hear her 
let fall a desponding or murmuring expression ; nay, not 
when actually under her husband’s barbarity, which I have 
been a witness to, and several other persons of undoubted 
reputation.' 

Now you must know Mrs Veal was a maiden gentlewoman 
of about thirty years of age, and for some years past had been 
troubled with fits, which were perceived coming on her by 
her going off from her discourse very abruptly to some 
impertinence. She was maintained by an only brother, and 
kept his house in Dover. She was a very pious woman, and 
her brother a very sober man, to all appearance ; but now 
lie docs all he can to null and^quash the story. Mrs Veal was 
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intimately acquainted with Mrs Bargravc from her child¬ 
hood. Mrs Veal’s circumstances were then mean ; her 
father did not take care of his children as he ought, so that 
they were exposed to hardships. And Mrs Bargravc in those 
days had as unkind a father, though she wanted neither for 
food nor clothing ; while Mrs Veal wanted for both, inso¬ 
much that she would often say, “ Mrs Bargravc, you are not 
only the best, but the only friend I have in the world ; and 
no circumstance of life shall ever dissolve jny friendship.” 
They would often condole each other’s adverse fortunes, and 
read together Drelincourt upon Death , and other books ; and 
so, like two Christian friends, they comforted each other 
under their sorrow. 

Some time after, Mr Veal’s friends got him a place in the 
custom-house at Dover, which o ccasione d Mrs Veal, by 
little and little, to fall off from her intimacy with Mrs 
Bargravc, though there was"*never any such thing as a 
quarrel; but an indifference came on by degrees, till at 
last Mrs Bargravc had not seen her in two years and a half, 
though above a twelvemonth of the time Mrs Bargravc 
hath been absent from Dover, and this last half-year has 
been in Canterbury about two months of the time, dwelling 
in a house of her own. 

In this house, on the eighth of September, one thousand 
seven hundred and five, she was sitting alone in the forenoon, 
thinking over her unfortunate life, and arguing herself into 
a due resignation to Providence, though her condition 
seemed hard : “ And,” said she, “ I have been provided for 
hitherto, and doubt not but I shall be still, and am well 
satisfied that my afflictions shall end when it is most fit for 
roc.” And then took up her sewing work, which she had 
no sooner done but she hears a knocking at the door ; she 
went to sec who was there, and this proved to be Mrs Veal, 
her old friend, who was in a riding habit. At that moment 
of time the clock struck twelve at noon. 

“ Madam,” says Mrs Bargravc, “ I am surprised to see 
you, you who have been so long a stranger ” ; but told her 
she was glad to see her, and offered to salute her, which 
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Mrs Veal complied with, till their lips almost touched, and 
then Mrs Veal drew her hand across her own eyes, and said, 

“ I am not very well,” and so waived it. She told Mrs 
Bargrave she was going a journey, and had a great mind to 
see her first. “ But,” says Mrs Bargrave, “ how can you 
take a journey alone ? I am amazed at it, because I know 
you have a fond brother.” “ Oh,” says Mrs Veal, “ I gave 
my brother the slip, and came away, because I had so great 
a desire to see you before I took my journey.” So Mrs 
Bargrave went in with her into another room within the 
first, and Mrs Veal sat her down in an elbow-chair, in which 
Mrs Bargrave was sitting when she heard Mrs Veal knock. 
“ Then,” says Mrs Veal, “ my dear friend, 1 am come to 
renew our old friendship again, and beg your pardon for my 
breach of it ; and if you can forgive me, you arc the best of 
women.” “ Oh,” says Mrs Bargrave, “ do not mention 
such a thing ; I have not had an uneasy thought about it.” 
“ What did you think of me ? ” says Mrs Veal. Says Mrs 
Bargrave, “ I thought you were like the rest of the world, 
and that prosperity had made you forget yourself and me.” 
Then Mrs Veal reminded Mrs Bargrave of the many friendly 
offices she did her in former days, and much of the conversa¬ 
tion they had with each other in the times of their adversity; 
what books they read, and what comfort in particular they 
received from Drelincourt’s Rook of Death , which was the 
best, she said, on the subject ever wrote. She also men¬ 
tioned Dr Sherlock, and two Dutch books, which were 
translated, wrote upon death, and several others. But 
Drclincourt, she said, had the clearest notions of death and 
of the future state of any who had handled that subject. 
Then she asked Mrs Bargrave whether she had Drclincourt. 
She said, “ Yes.” Says Mrs Veal, “ Fetch it.” And so 
Mrs Bargrave goes upstairs and brings it down. Says Mrs 
Veal, “ Dear Mrs Bargrave, if the eyes of our faith were as 
• open as the eyes of our body, we should see numbers of 
angels about us for our guard. The notions we have of 
Heaven now arc nothing like what it is, as Drclincourt says ; 
therefore be comforted^undcr your affl ictions, and believe 
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that the Almighty has a particular regard to you, and that 
your afflictions are marks of God’s favour ; and when they 
have done the business they are sent for, they shall be 
removed from you. And believe me, my dear friend, 
believe what I say to you, one minute of future happiness 
will infinitely reward you for all your sufferings. For I can 
never believe ” (and clasps her hand upon her knee with 
great earnestness, which, indeed, ran through most of her 
discourse) “ that ever God will suffer you to spend all your 
days in this afflicted state. But be assured that your afflic¬ 
tions shall leave you, or you them, in a short time.” She 
spake in that pathctical and heavenly manner that Mrs 
Hargrave wept several times, she was so deeply affected 
with it. 

Then Mrs Veal mentioned Doctor Kendrick’s Ascetic , at 
the end of which he gives an account of the lives of the 
primitive Christians. Their pattern she recommended to 
our imitation, and said, “ Their conversation was not like 
this of our age. For now,” says she, “ there is nothing but 
vain, frothy discourse, which is far different from theirs. 
Theirs was to edification* and to build one another up in 
faith, so that they were not as we arc, nor are we as they 
were. But,” said she, “ we ought to do as they did ; there 
was a heartv friendship among them ; but where is it now 
' to be found ? ” Says Mrs Bargravc, “ It is hard indeed to 
find a true friend in these days.” Says Mrs Veal, “ Mr 
Norris has a fine copy of v erses, called Friendship in Perfec¬ 
tion, which I wonderfully admire. Have you seen the 
book ? ” says Mrs Veal. “ No,” says Mrs Bargravc, “ but 
I have the verses of my own writing out.” “ Have you ? ” 
says Mrs Veal ; “ then fetch them ” ; which she did from 
above stairs, and offered them to Mrs Veal to read, who 
refused, and waivtjfl the thing, saying, “ holding down her 
head would make it ache ” ; and then desiring Mrs Bargravc 
to read them to her, which she did. As they were admiring 
Friendship, Mrs Veal said, “ Dear Mrs Bargravc, I shall love 
you forever.” In these verses there is twice used the word 
Elysian. “ Ah ! ” says Mrs Veal, “these poets have such 
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names for Heaven.” She would often draw her hand across 
her own eyes, and say, “ Mrs Bargravc, do not you think I 
am mightily impaired by my fits ? ” “ No,” says Mrs 

Bargravc ; “ I think you look as well as ever I knew you.” 

After this discourse, which the apparition put in much 
finer words than Mrs Bargravc said she could pretend to, 
and as much more as she can remember—for it cannot be 
thought that an hour and three quarters’ conversation could 
all be retained, though the main of it she thinks she docs— 
she said to Mrs Bargravc slic would have her write a letter 
to her brother, and tell him she would have him give rings 
to such and such ; and that there was a purse of gold in her 
cabinet, and that she would have two broad pieces given to 
her cousin Watson. -V- 

Talking at this rate, Mrs Bargravc thought that a fit was 
coming upon her, and so placed herself on a chair just before 
her knees, to keep her from falling to the ground, if her fits 
should occasion it ; for the elbow-chair, she thought, would 
keep herfrom falling on either side. And todivert Mrs Veal, 
as she thought, took hold of her gown-sleeve several times,x 
and commended it. Mrs Veal told her it was a scourqd^&ilk, 
and newly made up. But, for all this, Mrs Veal persisted 
in her request, and told Mrs Bargravc she must not deny 
her. And she would have her tell her brother all their con¬ 
versation when she had the opportunity. “ Dear Mrs Veal,” 
says Mrs Bargravc, “it is much better, methinks, to do it 
yourself.” “ No,” says Mrs Veal, “ though it seems im¬ 
pertinent to you now, you will see more reasons for it here¬ 
after.” Mrs Bargravc, then, to satisfy her importunity,, 
was going to fetch a pen and ink, but Mrs Veal said, “ Let 
it alone now, but do it when I am gone ; but you must be 
sure to do it ” ; which was one of the last things she enjoined 
her at parting, and so she promised her. —-4— 

Then Mrs Veal asked for Mrs Bargravc’s'daughter. She 
said she was not at home. “ But if you have a mind to see 
her,” says Mrs Bargravc, “ I’ll send for her. ” “ Do,” says 

Mrs Veal; on which she left her, and went to a neighbour’s 
to sec her ; and by the time Mrs Bargravc was returning, 
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Mrs Veal was without the door in the street, in the face of 
the beast-market, on a Saturday (which is market-day), and 
stood ready to part as soon as Mrs Bargrave came to her. 
She asked her why she was in such haste. She said she must 
be going, though perhaps she might not go her journey till 
Monday ; and told Mrs Bargrave she hoped she might sec 
her again at her cousin Watson’s before she went, whither 
she was going. Then she said she would take her leave of 
her, and walked from Mrs Bargrave, in her view, till a turn¬ 
ing interrupted the sight of her, which was three-quarters 
after one in the afternoon. 

Mrs Veal died the seventh of September, at twelve o’clock 
noon, of her fits, and had not above four hours’ senses before 
her death, in which time she received the sacrament. The 
next day after Mrs Veal’s appearance, being Sunday, Mrs 
Bargrave was mightily indisposed with a cold and sore 
throat, that she could not go out that day ; but on Monday 
morning she sends a person to Captain Watson’s to know if 
Mrs Veal was there. They wondered at Mrs Bargravc’s 
inquiry, and sent her word she was not there, nor was 
expected. At this answer, Mrs Bargrave told the maid she 
had certainly mistook the name or made some blunder. 
And though she was ill, she put on her hood^and went her¬ 
self to Captain Watson’s, though she kffew none of the 
family, to see if Mrs Veal was there or not. They said they 
wondered at her asking, for that she had not been in town ; 
they were sure, if she had she would have been there. Says 
Mrs Bargrave, “ I am sure she was with me on Saturday 
almost two hours.” They said it was impossible, for they 
must have seen her if she had. In comes Captain Watson, 
while they were in dispute, and said that Mrs Veal was 
certainly dead, and the /escutcheons! were making. This 
strangely surprised Mrs Bargrave, when she sent to the 
person immediately who had the care of them, and found it 
true. Then she related the whole story to Captain Watson s 
family; and what gown she had on, and how striped ; and 
that Mrs Veal told her that it was scoured. Then Mrs 
Watson cried out, “ You have seen her indeed, for none 
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knew but Mrs Veal and myself that the gown was scoured.” 
And Mrs Watson owned that she described the gown 
exactly ; “ for,” said she, “ 1 helped her to make it up.” 
This Mrs Watson blazed all about the town, and avouched 
the demonstration of truth of Mrs Bargrave’s seeing Mrs 
Veal’s apparition. And Captain Watson carried two 
gentlemen immediately to Mrs Bargrave’s house to hear the 
relation from her own mouth. And when it spread so fast 
that gentlemen and persons of quality, the judicious and 
sceptical part of the world, flocked in upon her, it at last 
became such a task that she was forced to go out of the way ; 
for they were in general extremely satisfied of the truth of 
the thing, and plainly saw that Mrs Bargravc was no hypo¬ 
chondriac, for she always appears with such a cheerful air 
and pleasing mien that she has gained the favour and esteem 
of all the gentry, and it is thought a great favour if they can 
but get the relation from her own mouth. I should have 
told you before that Mrs Veal told Mrs Bargravc that her 
sister and brother-in-law were just come down from London 
to see her. Says Mrs Bargravc, “ How came you to order 
matters so strangely ? ” “ It could not be helped,” said 

Mrs Veal. And her brother and sister did come to see her, 
and entered the town of Dover just as Mrs Veal was expir¬ 
ing. Mrs Bargravc asked her whether she would drink 
some tea. Says Mrs Veal, “ I do not care if I do ; but I’ll 
warrant you this mad fellow ”—meaning Mrs Bargrave’s 
husband—“ has broke all your trinkets.” “ But,” says Mrs 
Bargravc, “ I’ll get something to drink in for all that ” ; but 
Mrs Veal waived it, and said, “ It is no matter ; let it alone,” 
and so it passed. 

All the time I sat with Mrs Bargravc, which was some 
hours, she recollected fresh sayings of Mrs Veal. And one 
material thing more she told Mrs Bargravc, that old Mr 
Bretton allowed Mrs Veal ten pounds a year, which was a 
secret, and unknown to Mrs Bargravc till Mrs Veal told her.' 

Mrs Bargravc never varies in her story, which puzzles 
those who doubt of the truth, or arc unwilling to believe it. 
A servant in the neighbour’s yard adjoining to Mrs Bargrave’s 
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house heard her talking to somebody an hour of the time 
Mrs Veal was with her. Mrs Bargrave went to her next 
neighbour’s the very moment she parted with Mrs Veal, and 
told her what ravishing conversation she had had with an 
old friend, and told the whole of it. Drelincourt’s Book of 
Death is, since this happened, bought up strangely. And it 
is to be observed that, notwithstanding all the trouble and 
fatigue Mrs Bargrave has undergone upon this account, she 
never took the value of a farthing, nor suffered her daughter 
to take anything of anybody, and therefore can have no 
interest in telling the story. 

But Mr Veal docs what he can to stifle the matter, and 
said he would sec Mrs Bargrave ; but yet it is certain matter 
of fact that he has been at Captain Watson’s since the death 
of his sister, and yet never went near Mrs Bargrave ; and 
some of his friends report her to be a liar, and that she knew 
of Mr Bretton’s ten pounds a year. But the person who 
pretends to say so has the reputation to be a notorious liar 
among persons whom I know to be of undoubted credit. 
Now, Mr Veal is more of a gentleman than to say she lies, 
but says a bad husband has crazed her ; but she needs only 
present herself, and it will effectually confuse that pretence. 
Mr Veal says he asked his sister on her death-bed whether 
she had a mind to dispose of anything. And she said no. 
Now the things which Mrs Veal’s apparition would have 
disposed of were so trifling, and nothing of justice aimed at 
in her disposal, that the design of it appears to me to be only 
in order to make Mrs Bargrave satisfy the world of the reality 
thereof as to what she had seen and heard, and to secure her 
reputation among the reasonable and understanding part of 
mankind. And then again, Mr Veal owns that there was a 
purse of gold ; but it was not found in her cabinet, but in a 
comb-box. This looks improbable ; for that Mrs Watson 
owned that Mrs Veal was so very careful of the key of her 
cabinet that she would trust nobody with it ; and if so, no 
doubt she would not trust her gold out of it. And Mrs 
Veal’s often drawing her hands over her eyes, and asking 
Mrs Bargrave whether her fits had not impaired her, looks 
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to me as if she did it on purpose to remind Mrs Bargravc of 
her fits, to prepare her not to think it strange that she should 
put her upon writing to her brother, to dispose of rings and 
gold, which looks so much like a dying person’s bequest and 
it took accordingly with Mrs Bargravc as the effect of her 
fits coming upon her, and was one of the many instances of 
her wonderful love to her and care of her, that she should 
not be affrighted, which, indeed, appears in her whole 
management, particularly in her coming to her in the day¬ 
time, waiving the salutation, and when she was alone ; and 
then theifianncr of her parting, to prevent a second attempt 
to salute her. 

Now, why Mr Veal should think this relation a reflection 
as it is plain he docs, by his endeavouring to stifle it—I 
cannot imagine ; because the generality believe her to be 
a good spirit, her discourse was "so heavenly. Her two 
great errands were, to comfort Mrs Bargravc in her afflic¬ 
tion, ami to ask her forgiveness for her breach of friendship, 
and with a pious discourse to encourage her. So that, 
after all, to suppose that Mrs Bargravc could hjteh such 
an invention as this, from Friday noon to SaturJny noon 
supposing that she knew of Mrs Veal’s death the very first 
moment without jumbling circumstances, and without any 
interest, too, she must be more witty, fortunate, and 
wicked, too, than any indifferent person, I dare say, will 
allow. I asked Mrs Bargravc several times if she was sure 
she felt the gown. She answered, modestly, “ If my senses 
be to be relied on, I am sure of it.” I asked her if she heard 
a sound when she clapped her hand upon her knee. She 
said she did not remember she did, but said she appeared 
to be as much a substance as I did who talked witn her. 

And I may,” said she, “ be as soon persuaded that your 
apparition is talking to me now as that I did not really see 
her ; for I was under no manner of fear, and received her 
as a friend, and parted with her as such. I would not,” says 
she, “give one farthing to make anyone believe it ; I have 
no interest in it; nothing but trouble is entailed upon me 
for a long time, for aught I know ; and, had it not come to 
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light by accident, it would never have been made public.'* 
But now she says she will make her own private use of it, 
and keep herself out of the way as much as she can ; and 
so she has done since. She says she had a gentleman who 
came thirty miles to her to hear the relation ; and that she 
had told it to a roomful of people at the time. Several 
particular gentlemen have had the story from Mrs Bargrave's 
own mouth. 

This thing has very much affected me, and I am as well 
satisfied as I am of the best-grounded matter of fact. And 
why we should dispute matter of fact, because we cannot 
solve things of which we can have no certain or demon* 
strativc notions, seems strange to me ; Mrs Bargrave’s 
authority and sincerity alone would have been undoubted 
in any other case. \ ? \ V 
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THE VISION OF MIRZAH 

Joseph Addison 

\X7hen I "’as at Grand Cairo, I picked up several 

▼ V Oriental manuscripts, which I have still by me. 
Among others I met with one entitled, The Visions of Mir- 
■zab y which I have read over with great pleasure. I intend to 
give it to the public when I have no other entertainment 
for them ; and shall begin with the first vision, which I have 
translated word for word as follows : 

“ On the fifth day of the moon, which according to the 
custom of my forefathers I always keep holy, after having 
washed myself, and offered up my morning devotions, I 
ascended the high hills of Bagdat, in order to pass the rest 
of the day in meditation and prayer. As I was here airing 
myself on the tops of the mountains, I fell into a profound 
contemplation on the vanity of human life ; and passing 
^from one thought to another, Surely, said I, man is but a 
shadow and life a dream. Whilst I was thus musing, I cast 
my eyes towards the summit of a rock that was not far from 
me, where I discovered one in the habit_of a shepherd, with 
a little musical instrument in his hand., As I looked upon 
him he applied it to his lips, and began to play upon it. The 
sound of it was exceeding sweet, and wrought into a variety 
of tunes that were inexpressibly melodious, and altogether 
different from anything I had ever heard : they put me in 
mind of those heavenly airs that are played to the departed 
souls of good men upon their first arrivil in Paradise, to wear 
out the impressions of their last agonies, and qualify them 
for the pleasures of that happy place. My heart melted 
away in secret raptures. \\ 

“ I had been often told that the rock before me was the 
haunt of a Genius ; and that several had been entertained 
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with music who had passed by it, but never heard that the 
musician had before made himself visible. When he had 
raised my thoughts by those transporting airs which he 
played to taste the pleasures of his conversation, as I looked 
upon him like one astonished, he(beckoned to> me, and by 
the waving of h.s hand directed me tcTapproach the place 
where he sat. I drew near with that rcverencewhich is due 
to a superior nature ; and as my heart was entirely subdued 
by the captivating strains I had heard, I fell down at his feet 
and wept. The Genius smiled upon me with a look of com¬ 
passion and affability that familiarized him to my imagina- 

vith which r c P i l i thc fcars and apprehensions 
with which I approached him. He lifted me from thc 

P v U , nd l and takmg me by the hand, Mirzah, said he, I have 
heard thee in thy soliloquies ; follow me 

thcn lcd mc to ;he highest pinnacle of thc rock, and 

£nd u l!” 0 ° n C t0 » P ° f ,l ' CaSt thy cycs castw ard, said he, 

and !S- What th A ° U r CCSt ‘ 1 SCC ’ Said a hu S e valley, 
and a prodigious tide of water rolling through it. The 

valley that thou seest said he, is thc vale of mifery, and the 

etern?rv Wa w r K *5°“ SCCSt i$ P art of thc ««« tide of 
r i s J, n y ; f Wh ?' ! S tl } c rcason > said l that the tide I see 

TthSrlr ° f 3 th i Ck "V 81 3t ° nc end > and a S ain Ioscs its elf in 

nor^n m, f 3t tH - C 0th ? f - What thou sc «t, said he, is that 
portion of eternity which is called time, measured out by 

the sun, and reaching from thc beginning of thc world to 

" Lxam ‘ nc now > sa i d he, this sea that is 
bounded with darkness at both ends, and tell mc what thou 

I see a bridge, said I, standing in the 

^ t;dC ' The ^ ,deC th ° U sccst > said hc » « human 

of ;V ?7 ldCr i lt u attent,Vel y- U P° n a morc leisurely survey 
ar A* f °. U J d that \ l consisted of threescore and ten entire 
arches, with several broken arches, which added to those 
that were entire, made up thc number about a hundred. As 
1 was counting the arches, the Genius told me that this 
Ondge consisted at first of a thousand arches ; but that a 
ereat flood swept away the rest, and left the bridge in the 
nunous condition I now beheld it: But tell me further. 
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said lie, what thou discovcrcst on it. I sec multitudes of 
people passing over it, said I, and a black cloud hanging on 
each end of it. As I looked more attentively, I saw several 
of the passengers dropping through the bridge, into the 
great tide that flowed underneath it; and upon further 
examination, perceived there were innumerable trap-doors 
that lay concealed in the bridge, which the passengers no 
sooner trod upon, but they fell through them into the tide 
and immediately disappeared. These hidden pitfalls were 
set very thick at the entrance of the bridge, so that the 
throngs of people no sooner broke through the cloud, but 
many of them fell into them. They grew thinner towards 
the middle, but multiplied and lay closer together towards 
the end of the arches that were entire. 

“ There were indeed some persons, but their number was 
very small, that continued a kind of hobbling march on the 
broken arches, but fell through one after another, being 
quite tired and spent after so long a walk. 

. “ I passed some time in the contemplation of this wonder¬ 
ful structure, and the great variety of objects which it pre¬ 
sented. My heart was filled with a deep melancholy to see 
several dropping unexpectedly in the midst of mirth and 
jollity, and catching at everything that stood by them to 
save themselves. Some were looking up towards the heavens 
in a thoughtful posture, and in the midst of a speculation 
stumbled and fell out of sight. Multitudes were very busy 
in the pursuit of bubbles that glittered in their eyes and 
danced before them ; but often when they thought them¬ 
selves within the reach of them their footing failed and down 
they sunk. In this confusion of objects, I observed some 
with scimitars in their hands, who ran to and fro upon the 
bridgc"7 Thrusting several persons on trap-doors which did 
not seem to lie in their way, and which they might have 
escaped, had they not been thus forced upon them. 

“ The Genius seeing me indulge myself in this melan¬ 
choly prospect, told me I had dwelt long enough upon it : 
Take thine eyes off the bridge, said he, and tell me if thou 
yet seest anything thou dost not comprehend. Upon look- 
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ing up, What mean, said I, those great flights of birds that 
are perpetually hovering about the bridge, and settling upon 
it from time to time ? I see vultures, harpies, ravens, cor¬ 
morants, and among many other feathered creatures several 
little winged boys, that perch in great numbers upon the 
middle arches. These, said the Genius, are Envy, Avarice, 
Superstition, Despair, Love, with the like cares and passions 
that infest human life. 

“ I here fetched a deep sigh ; Alas, said I, man was made 
in vain ! How is he given away to misery, and mortality ! 
tortured in life, and swallowed up in death ! The Genius, 
being moved with compassion towards me, bid me quit so 
uncomfortable a prospect ; Look no more, said he, on man 
in the first stage of his existence, in his setting out for 
eternity ; but cast thine eye on that thick mist into which 
the tide bears the several generations of mortals that fall 
into it. I directed my sight as I was ordered, and (whether 
or no the good Genius strengthened it with any super¬ 
natural force, or dissipated part of the mist that was before 
too thick for the eye to penetrate) I saw the valley opening 
at the farther end, and spreading forth into an immense 
ocean, that had a huge rock of adaman t running through the 
midst of it, and dividing it into two equal parts. The clouds 
still rested on one half of it, insomuch that I could discover 
nothing in it : but the other appeared to me a vast ocean 
planted with innumerable islands, that were covered with 
fruits and flowers, and interwoven with a thousand little 
shining seas that ran among them. I could sec persons 
dressed in glorious habits with garlands upon their heads, 
passing among the trees, lying down by the sides of foun¬ 
tains, or resting on beds of flowers ; and could hear a con¬ 
fused harmony of singing birds, falling waters, human voices, 
and musical instruments. Gladness grew in me upon the 
discovery of so delightful a scene. I wished for the wings 
of an eagle, that I might fly away to those happy seats ; but 
the Genius told me there was no passage to them, except 
• through the gates of death that I saw opening every moment 
upon the bridge. The islands, said he, that lie so fresh and 
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green before thee, and with which the whole face of the 
ocean appears spotted as far as thou canst see, arc more in 
number than the sands on the sea-shore ; there arc myriads 
of islands behind those which thou here discovcrest, reach¬ 
ing farther than thine eye, or even thine imagination can 
extend itself. These are the mansions of good men after 
death, who, according to the degree and kinds of virtue in 
which they excelled, arc distributed among these several 
islands, which abound with pleasures of different kinds and 
degrees, suitable to the relishes and perfections of those who 
are settled in them ; every island is a paradise accommo¬ 
dated to its respective inhabitants. Arc not these, O Mir/ah, 
habitations worth contending for ? Docs life appear miser¬ 
able, that gives thee opportunities of earning^uch a reward ? 
Is death to be feared, that will convey thee to so happy an 
existence i Think not man was made in vain, who has such 
an eternity reserved for him. I gazed with inexpressible 
pleasure on these happy islands. At length, said I, show me 
now, I beseech thee, the secrets that lie hid under those 
dark clouds which cover the ocean on the other side of the 
rock of adamant. The Genius making me no answer, I 
turned about to address myself to him a second time, but 
1 found that he had left me; I then turned again to the 
vision which I had been so long contemplating ; but instead 
of the rolling tide, the arched bridge, and the happv islands, 
I saw nothing but the long hollow valley of Bagdat, with 
oxen, sheep, and camels grazing upon the sides of it 




THE PRIME MINISTER 
Oliver Goldsmith 

T akupi had long been prime minister of Tipartala, a 
fertile country that stretches along the western con¬ 
fines of China. During his administration whatever advan¬ 
tages could be derived from arts, learning, and commerce, 
were seen to bless the people ; nor were the necessary pre¬ 
cautions of providing for the security of the State forgotten. 
It often happens, however, that when men are possessed of 
all they want, they then begin to find/torment from ima¬ 
ginary affliction!, and lessen their present enjoyments, by 
foreboding tharthose enjoyments are to have an end. The 
people now, therefore, endeavoured to find out grievances ; 
and, after some search, actually began to think themselves 
aggrieved. A petition against the enormities of Takupi 
was carried to the throne in due form ; and the Queen 
who governed the country, willing to satisfy her subjects, 
appointed a day in which his accusers should be heard, and 
the minister should stand upon his defence. 

The day being arrived, and the minister brought before 
the tribunal , a carrier, who supplied the city with fish, 
appeared among the number of his accusers. He exclaimed, 
that it was the custom, time immemorial, for carriers to 
bring their fish upon a horse in a hamper ; which being 
placed on one side, and balanced by a stone on the other, 
was thus conveyed with ease and safety ; but that the 

E risoner, moved either by a spirit of i nnovatio n, or perhaps 
ribed by the hamper-makers, had obligeTalTcarriers to use 
the stone no longer, but balance one hamper with another ; 
an order entirely repugnant to the customs of all antiquity, 
and those of the kingdom of Tipartala in particular. 

The carrier finished, and the whole court shook their 
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heads at the innovating minister ; when a second witness 
appeared. He was inspector of the city buildings, and 
accused the disgraced favourite of having given orders tor 
the demolition of an ancient ruin, which obstructed the 
passage through one of the principal streets. He observed, 
that such buildings were noble monuments of barbarous 
antiquity ; contributed finely to show how little their 
ancestors understood of architecture ; and for that reason 
such monuments should be held sacred, and suffered gradu¬ 
ally to decay. 

The last witness now appeared. 'I lus was a widow, who 
had laudably attempted to burn herself upon her husband s 
funeral "pile. But the innovating minister had prevented 
the execution of her design, and was insensible to her tears, 
protestations, and entreaties. 

The Queen could have pardoned the two former offences ; 
but this last was considered as so gross an injur)- to the 
sex, and so directly contrary to all the customs of antiquity, 
that it called for immediate justice. “ What ! cried the 
Queen, “not suffer a woman to burn herself when she 
thinks proper ? The sex arc to be prettily tutored no 
doubt, if they must be restrained from entertaining their 
female friends now and then with a fried wife, or roasted 
acquaintance. I sentence the criminal to be banished 
my presence for ever, for his injurious treatment of the 

sex.” 

Takupi had been hitherto silent, and spoke only to show 
the sincerity of his resignation. “ Great Queen,” cried he, 
“ I acknowledge my crimes; and since I am to be banished, 
I beg it may be to some ruined town, or desolate village, in 
the country I have governed. I shall find some pleasure in 
improving the soil, and bringing back a spirit of industry 
among the inhabitants.” His request appearing reasonable, 
/ it was immediately complied with ; and a courtier had orders 
to fix upon a place of banishmentjanswering the minister s 
description.! After some months’ search, however, the in¬ 
quiry proved fruitless; neither a desolate village nor a 
ruined town was found in the whole kingdom. Alas, said 
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Takupi then to the Queen, “ how can that country be ill 
governed which has neither a desolate village nor a ruined 
town in it ? ” The Queen perceived the justice of his 
expostulation, and the minister was received into more than 
former favour. 



THE LIMERICK GLOVES 

Maria Edgeworth 


CHATTER I 

I t was Sunday morning, and a fine day in autumn ; the 
bells of Hereford cathedral rang, and all the world smartly 
dressed were flocking to church. 

“ Mrs Hill ! Mrs Hill !—Pheebe ! Phoebe ! There’s the 
cathedral bell, I say, and neither of you ready for church, 
and I a verger,” cried Mr Hill, the tanner, as he stood at the 
bottom of his own staircase. “ I’m ready, Papa,” replied 
Phoebe ; and down she came, looking so clean, so fresh, and 
so gay, that her stern father’s brows unbent, and he could 
only say to her, as she was drawing on a new pair of gloves, 
“ Chile!, you ought to have had those gloves on before this 
time of day.” 

“ Before this time of day ! ” cried Mrs Hill, who was 
now coming downstairs completely equipped, “ before this 
time of day ? she should know better, I say, than to put 
on those gloves at all : more especially when going to the 
cathedral.” 

“ The gloves arc very good gloves, as far as I see,” replied 
Mr Hill. “ But ao matter now. It is more fitting that we 
should be in proper time in our pqw, to set an example, 
as becomes us, than to stand here 'talking of gloves and 
nonsense.” 

He offered his wife and daughter each an arm, and set out 
for the cathedral ; but Phoebe was too busy in drawing on 
her new gloves, and her mother was too angry at the sight 
of them, to accept of Mr Hill’s courtesy : “ What I say is 
always nonsense, I know, Mr Hill,” resumed the matron ; 
“ but I can see as far into a millstone as other folks. Was it 
42 
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not I that first gave you a hint of what became of the great 
dog, that we lost out of our tanyard last winter ? And was 
it not I who first took notice to you, Mr Hill, verger as you 
are, of the hole under the foundation of the cathedral ? 
Was it not, I ask you, Mr Hill ? ” 

“ But, my dear Mrs Hill, what has all this to do with 
Pheebe’s gloves ? ” 

“ Are you blind, Mr Hill ? Don’t you see that they are 
Limerick gloves ? ” 

“ What of that ? ” said Mr Hill ; still preserving his com¬ 
posure, as it was his custom to do as long as he could, when 
he saw his wife was ruffled. 

“ What of that, Mr Hill ! why, don’t you know that 
Limerick is in Ireland, Mr Hill ? ” 

“ With all my heart, my dear.” 

“ Yes, and with all your heart, I suppose, Mr Hill, you 
would see oUr cathedral blown up, some fair day or other, 
and your own daughter married to the person that did it ; 
and you a verger, Mr Hill ! ” 

“ God forbid ! ” cried Mr Hill ; as he stopped short and 
settled his wig. Presently recovering himself, he added, 
“ But, Mrs Hill, the cathedral is not yet blown up ; and our 
Phoebe is not*yet married.” 

“ No : .but what of that, Mr Hill ? Forewarned is fore¬ 
armed, as I told you before your dog was gone ; but you 
would not believe me, and you see how it turned out in that 
case ; and so it will in this case, you’ll sec, Mr Hill.” 

“ But you puzzle and frighten me out of my wits, Mrs 
Hill,” said the verger, again settling his wig. “ In that case 
and in this case! I can’t understand a syllable of what 
you’ve been saying to me this half-hour. In plain English, 
what is there the matter about Phoebe’s gloves ? ” 

“ In plain English, then, Mr Hill, since you can under¬ 
stand nothing else, please to ask your daughter Phoebe who 
gave her those gloves. Phoebe, who gave you those gloves ? ” 

“ I wish they were burnt,” said the husband, whose 
patience could endure no longer. “ Who gave you those 
cuned gloves, Phcebe i ” / ^ / , 
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I’apa,” answered Phoebe, in a low voice, “ they were a 
resent from Mr Brian O'Neill.” 


“ The I rish glover ! ” 
“ Vcs,” resumed the 


cried Mr Hill, with a look of terror, 
mother; “very true, Mr Hill, 1 


assure you. Now, you sec, 1 had my reasons.” 

“ Take off the gloves directly : I order you, Phoebe,” said 
her father, in his most peremptory tone. “ I took a mortal 
dislike to that Mr Brian O'Neill the first time I ever saw 


him. He's an Irishman, and that's enough, and too much 
for me. Off with the gloves, Phoebe ! When I order a thing, 
it must be done.” 


Phccbe seemed to find some difficulty in getting off the 
gloves, anil gently urged that she could not well go into the 
cathedral without them. This objection was immediately 
removed, by her mother’s pulling from her pocket a pair of 
mittens, which had once been brown, and once been whole, 
but which were now rent in sundry places ; and which, 
having been long stretched by one who was twice the size 
of Phcebc, now hung in huge wrinkles upon her well-turned 
arms. 


But Papa,” said Phoebe, “ why should we take a dislike 
to him because he is an Irishman ? Cannot an Irishman be 
a good man ? ” 

The verger made no answer to this question, but a few 
seconds after it was put to him, observed that the cathedral 
bell had just done ringing ; and, as they were now got to 
the church door, Mrs Hill, with a significant look at Phoebe, 
remarked that it was no proper time to talk or think of good 
men, or bad men, or Irishmen, or any men, especially for a 
verger's daughter. 

We pass over in silence the many conjectures that were 
made by several of the congregation, concerning the reason 
why Miss Phccbe Hill should appear in such a shameful 
shabby pair of gloves on a Sunday. After service was ended, 
the verger went, with great mystery, to examine the hole 
under the foundation of the cathedral ; and Mrs Hill 
repaired, with the grocer’s and the stationer’s ladies, to take 
a walk in the Close ; where she boasted to all her female 
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acquaintance, whom she called her friends, of her maternal 
discretion in prevailing upon Mr Hill to forbid her daughter 
Phcebe to wear the Limerick gloves. 

In the meantime, Phoebe walked pensively homewards ; 
endeavouring to discover why her father should take a 
mortal dislike to a man, at first sight, merely because he was 
an Irishman ; and why her mother had talked so much of 
the great dog, which had been lost last year out of the tan- 
yard ; and of the hole under the foundation of the cathedral ! 
What has all this to do with my Limerick gloves r thought 
she. The more she thought, the less connection she could 
perceive between these things : for as she had not taken a 
dislike to Mr Brian O’Neill at first sight, because he was an 
Irishman, she could not think it quite reasonable to suspect 
him of making away with her father’s dog ; nor yet of a 
design to blow up Hereford cathedral. As she was ponder¬ 
ing upon these matters, she came within sight of the ruins 
of a poor woman’s house, which a few months before this 
time had been burnt down. She recollected that her first 
acquaintance with her lover began at the time of this fire ; 
and she thought that the courage and humanity he showed, 
in exerting himself to save this unfortunate woman and her 
children, justified her notion of the possibility that an Irish¬ 
man might be a good man. 

The name of the poor woman, whose house had been 
burnt down, was Smith : she was a widow, and she now 
lived at the extremity of a narrow lane in a wretched habita¬ 
tion. Why Phoebe thought of her with more concern than 
usual at this instant we need not examine, but she did ; and, 
reproaching herself for having neglected it for sonje weeks 
past, she resolved to go directly to see the widdfv Smith, 
and to give her a crown which she had long had in her 
pocket, with which she had intended to have bought play 
tickets. 

It happened that the first person she saw in the poor 
widow’s kitchen was the identical Mr O’Neill. “ I did not 
expect to see anybody here but you, Mrs Smith,” said 
Phoebe, blushing. 
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“ So much the greater the pleasure of the meeting ; to 
me, I mean. Miss Hill,” said O’Neill, rising, and putting 
down a little boy, with whom he had been playing. Pheebe 
went on talking to the poor woman ; and, after slipping 
the crown into her hand, said she would call again. O'Neill, 
surprised at the change in her manner, followed her when 
she left the house, and said, “ It would be a great misfortune 
to me to have done anything to offend Miss Hill ; especially 
if I could not conceive how or what it was, which is my ease 
at this present speaking.” And, as the spruce glover spoke, 
he fixed his eyes upon Phoebe’s ragged gloves. She drew 
them up in vain ; and then said, with her natural simplicity 
and gentleness, “ You have not done anything to offend me, 
Mr O'Neill ; but you arc some way or other displeasing to 
my father and mother, and they have forbid me to wear the 
Limerick gloves.” 

“And sure Miss Hill would not be after changing her 
opinion of her humble servant for no reason in life, but 
because her father and mother, who have taken a prejudice 
against him, are a little contrary.” 

No,” replied Phoebe ; “ I should not change my opinion 
without any reason ; but I have not yet had time to fix my 
opinion of you, Mr O’Neill.” 

“ To let you know a piece of my mind, then, my dear Miss 
Hill,” resumed he, “ the more contrary they are, the more 
pride and joy it would give me to win and wear you, in spite 
of ’em all ; and if without a farthing in your pocket, so much 
the more I should rejoice in the opportunity of proving to 
your dear self, and all else whom it may consarn, that Brian 
O’Neill is no fortune-hunter, and scorns them that arc so 
narrow-minded as to think that no other kind of cattle but 
them there fortune-hunters can come out of all Ireland. 


So, my dear Phoebe, now we understand one another, I hope 
you will not be paining my eyes any longer with the sight of 
these odious brown bags, which are not fit to be worn by any 
Christian arms, to say nothing of Miss Hill’s, which are the 
handsomest, without any compliment, that ever I saw ; and, 
to my mind, would become a pair of Limerick gloves beyond 
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anything : and I expect she’ll show her generosity and 
proper spirit by putting them on immediately.” 

“ You expect, sir ! ” repeated Miss Hill, with a look of 
more indignation than her gentle countenance had ever 
before been seen to assume. “ Expect ! ” If he had said 
hope, thought she, it would have been another thing : but 
expect ! what right has he to expect ? 

Now Miss Hill, unfortunately, was not sufficiently ac¬ 
quainted with the Irish idiom, to know, that ‘ to expect,’ 
in Ireland, is the same thing as ‘ to hope ’ in England ; and, 
when her Irish admirer said I expect, he meant only in 
plain English, I hope. But thus it is that a poor Irishman, 
often, for want of understanding the niceties of the English 
language, says the rudest when he means to say the civillest 
things imaginable. 

Miss Hill’s feelings were so much hurt by this unlucky ‘ I 
expect,’ that the whole of his speech, which had before 
made some favourable impression upon her, now lost its 
effect ; and she replied with proper spirit, as she thought, 
“ You expect a great deal too much, Mr O'Neill ; and more 
than ever I gave you reason to do. It would be neither 
pleasure nor pride to me to be won and worn, as you were 
pleased to say, in spite of them all ; and to be thrown, 
without a farthing in my pocket, under the protection of 
one who expects so much at first setting out. So I assure 
you, sir, whatever you may expect, I shall not put on the 
Limerick gloves.” 

Mr O’Neill was not without his share of pride and proper 
spirit; nay, he had, it must be confessed, in common with 
some others of his countrymen, an improper share of pride 
and spirit. Fired by the lady’s coldness, he poured forth a 
volley of reproaches ; and ended by wishing, as he said, a 
good morning, for ever and ever, to one who could change 
her opinion, point blank, like the weathercock. “ I arn, 
miss, your most obedient; and I expect you’ll never think 
no more of poor Brian O’Neill and the Limerick gloves. 

If he had not been in too great a passion to observe anv- 
thing, poor Brian O’Neill would have found out that Phoebe 
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was not a weathercock ; but he left her abruptly, and 
hurried away, imagining all the while that it was Pheebe, and 
not himself, who was in a rage. Thus, to the horseman, 
who is galloping at full speed, the hedges, trees, and houses, 
seem rapidly to recede ; whilst, in reality, they never move 
from their places. It is he that flies from them, and not 
they from him. 

On Monday morning Miss Jenny Brown, the perfumer’s 
daughter, came to pay Pheebe a morning visit, with face of 
busy joy. 

So, my dear ! ” said she ; “ fine doings in Hereford 1 
but what makes you look so downcast ? To be sure you arc 
invited, as well as the rest of us.” 


Invited where ? ” cried Mrs Hill, who was present, and 
who could never endure to hear of an invitation in which 
she was not included. “ Invited where, pray. Miss Jenny ?” 

“ La , ! , havc > ou not heard ? Why, we all took it for 
granted that you and Miss Pheebe would have been the first 
and foremost to have been asked to Mr O’Neill’s ball.” 

Ball ! cried Mrs Hill ; and luckily saved Phoebe, who 
was in some agitation, the trouble of speaking. “ Why, this 
is a mighty sudden thing : I never heard a tittle of it before.” 

Well, this is really extraordinary ! And, Phabc, have 
you not received a pair of Limerick gloves ! ” 

“ Yes, I have,” said Phtrbe, “ but what then ? What 
have my Limerick gloves to do with the ball ? ” 

“ A 8 rc . a 5 dca1 ’,” r , c P licd J cnn y- “ Don’t you know that 
a pair of Limerick gloves is, as one may say, a ticket to this 
ball i for every lady that has been asked has had a pair sent 
to her along with the card ; and I believe as many as twenty, 
besides myself, have been asked this morning.” 

Jenny then produced her new pair of Limerick gloves • 
and as she tried them on, and showed how well they 
htted she counted up the names of the ladies who, to her 
knowledge, were to be at this ball. When she had finished 
the catalogue, she expatiated upon the grand preparations 
which it was said the widow O’Neill, Mr O’Neill’s mother 
was making for the supper ; and concluded by condoling 
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with Mrs Hill for her misfortune in not having been invited. 

Jenny took her leave, to get her dress in readiness ; “ for,” 

added she, “ Mr O’Neill has engaged me to open the ball, 

in case Pha'bc does not go ; but I suppose she will cheer up 

and go, as she has a pair of Limerick gloves as well as the 
rest of us.” 


There was silence for some minutes after Jenny’s depar¬ 
ture, which was broken by Phoebe, who told her mother that, 
early in the morning, a note had been brought toiler, which 
she had returned unopened ; because she knew, from the 
handwriting of the direction, that it came from Mr O’Neill. 

e must observe that Phoebe had already told her mother 
of her meeting with this gentleman at the poor widow’s, and 
of all that had passed between them afterwards. This open¬ 
ness on her part, had softened the heart of Mrs Hill ; who 
was really inclined to be good-natured, provided people 
would allow that she had more penetration than anyone else 
in Hereford. She was, moreover, a good deal piqued and 
alarmed by the idea that the perfumer's daughter might 
rival and outshine her own. Whilst she had thought her¬ 
self sure of Mr O’Neill’s attachment to Phoebe, she had 
• loo ^ cd higher; especially as she was persuaded by the 
perfumer’s lady to think that an Irishman could not but be 
a bad match ? but now she began to suspect that the per- 
umer s lady had changed her opinion of Irishmen, since she 
id not object to her own Jenny’s leading up the ball at 
Mr O’Neill’s. V 

All these thoughts passed rapidly in the mother’s mind ; 
and, with her fear of losing an admirer for her Phoebe, the 
value of that admirer suddenly rose in her estimation. Thus, 
at an auction, if a lot is going to be knocked down to a lady, 
who is the only person that has bid for it, even she feels dis¬ 
contented, and despises that which nobody covets ; but if, 
as the hammer is falling, many voices answer to the ques¬ 
tion, Who bids more? then her anxiety to secure the prize 
suddenly rises ; and, rather than be outbid, she will give far 
beyond its value. 

Why, child,” said Mrs Hill, “ since you have a pair of 
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Limerick gloves ; and since certainly that note was an 
invitation to us to this ball ; and since it is much more 
fitting that you should open the ball than Jenny Brown ; 
and since, after all, it was very handsome and genteel of the y 
young man to say he would take you without a farthing in 
your pocket, which shows that those were misinformed who 
talked of him as an Irish adventurer; and since we are not 
certain 'tvvas he made away with the dog, although he said 
its barking was a great nuisance ; there is no great reason to 
suppose he was the person who made the hole under the 
foundation of the cathedral, or that he could have such a 
wicked thought as to blow it up ; and since he must be in a 
very good way of business to be able to afford giving away 
fo;ir or five guineas’ worth of Limerick gloves, and balls and 
suppers ; and since, after all, it is no fault of his to be an 
Irishman ; I give it as my vote and opinion, my dear, that 
you put on your Limerick gloves and go to this ball ; and 
I’ll go and speak to your father, and bring him round to our 
opinion ; and then I’ll pay the morning visit I owe to the 
widow O’Neill, and make up your quarrel with Brian. Love 
quarrels are easy to make up, you know ; and then we shall 
have things all upon velvet again ; and Jenny Brown need 
not come with her hypocritical condoling face to us any 
more.” 

After running this speech glibly off, Mrs Hill, without 
waiting to hear a syllabic from poor Phmbc, trotted off in 
search of her consort. It was not, however, quite so easy a 
task as his wife expected to bring Mr Hill round to her 
opinion. He was slow in declaring himself of any opinion ; 
but, when once he had said a thing, there was but little 
chance of altering his notions. On this occasion, Mr Hill 
was doubly bound to his prejudice against our unlucky 
Irishman ; for he had mentioned with great solemnity, at 
the club which he frequented, the grand affair of the hole 
under the foundation of the cathedral ; and his suspicions 
that there was a design to blow it up. Several of the club 
had laughed at this idea ; others, who supposed that Mr 
O’Neill was a Roman Catholic, and who had a confused 
5° 
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notion that a Roman Catholic must be a very wicked 
dangerous being, thought that there might be a great deal 
in the verger s suggestions; and observed that a very watch- 
tul eye °ught to be kept upon this Irish glover, who had come 
to settle at Hereford nobody knew why, and who seemed to 
na X5, monc y at command nobody knew how. 

I he news of this ball sounded to Mr Hill’s prejudiced 
imagination like the news of a conspiracy. Ay ! ay ! 

Lul he ’ thc Irishman is cunning enough ! But we 
shall be too many for him : he wants to throw all thc good 
sober folks of Hereford off their guard, by feasting, and 
an ° carous, dg, I take it ; and so to perpetrate his 
'^ en r it is least suspected; but we shall be 
prepared for him, fools as he takes us plain Englishmen to 
be, I warrant. b 

C0 .? se< * U< : n , C 5 tbesc most shrewd cogitations, our 

cam^t S1CnCCd ,™ lfe with a peremptory nod, when she 
me to persuade him to let Phorbe put on thc Limerick 
gloves and go to thc ball. “ To this ball she shall not go ; 
ana 1 charge her not to put on those Limerick gloves, as she 
values my blessing,” said Mr Hill. “ Please tS tell her so, 

tbinm- *!!* 3 tt-.Y 115 o l ° J ud 8 mcn t and discretion in all 
bur I’ll ^ rS ’ btran g c work may be in Hereford yet : 

sa X no more ; I must go and consult with knowing 
men, who are of my opinion.” - b 

onW? 111 ^ f° rth> 3nd Mrs Hil1 was left in a state which 
ruL - • , are troublcd w«h the disease of excessive 

hied k lt ^L Cai | r, S bt ^y comprehend or compassionate. She 
back to Pha.*bc, to whom she announced her father’s 
’ andth en went gossiping to all her female acquaint- 

She d-d re ? 0rd ’ t0 tcl1 lhem a11 that shc knew » a "d *11 that 
1 , not know ; and to endeavour to find out a secret 
wncrc there was none to be found. 

in h; C if e ar f tr ‘~ s temper > n all conditions : and no lady, 
tliQT>^u OI L ow c ould endure them with a better grace 
• oe ^ e - Whilst Mr and Mrs Hill were busied abroad, 
WitK can } e to sec Phoebe one of the widow Smith’s children. 
n artless expressions of gratitude to Phoebe, this little 
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girl mixed the praises of O'Neill, who, she said, had been 
the constant friend of her mother, and had given her money 
every week since the fire happened. “ Mammy loves him 
dearly, for being so good-natured,” continued the child : 
“ and he has been good to other people as well as to us.” 

“ To whom ? ” said Phoebe. ^_ 

“ To a poor man who has lodged for these few days past 
next door to us,” replied the child : “ I don’t know his 
name rightly, but he is an Irishman ; and he goes out a-hay- 
making in the daytime, along with a number of others. He 
knew Mr O’Neill in his own country, and he told mammy 
a great deal about his goodness.” 

As the child finished these words, Phoebe took out of a 
drawer some clothes, which she had made for the poor 
woman’s children, and gave them to the little girl. It 
happened that the Limerick gloves had been thrown into 
this drawer ; and Phoebe’s favourable sentiments of the 
giver of those gloves were revived by what she had just 
heard, and by the confession Mrs Hill had made, that she 
had no reasons, and but vague suspicions, for thinking ill of 
him. She laid the gloves perfectly smooth, and strewed over 
them, whilst the little girl went on talking of Mr O’Neill, 
the leaves of a rose which she had worn on Sunday. 

Mr Hill was all this time in deep conference with those 
prudent men of Hereford who were of his own opinion 
about the perilous hole under the cathedral. The ominous 
circumstance of this ball was also considered, the great 
expense at which the Irish glover lived, and his giving away 
gloves ; which was a sure sign he was not under any necessity 
to sell them ; and consequently a proof that, though he 
pretended to be a glover, he was something wrong in dis¬ 
guise. Upon putting all these things together, it was 
resolved, by these over-wise politicians, that the best thing 
that could be done for Hereford, and the only possible 
means of preventing the immediate destruction of its 
cathedral, would be to take Mr O’Neill into custody. Upon 
recollection, however, it was perceived that there was no 
legal ground on which he could be attacked. At length, 
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after consulting an attorney, they devised what the)- thought 
an admirable inode of proceeding. 

Our Irish hero had not that punctuality which English 
tradesmen usually observe in the payment of bills : he had, 
the preceding year, run up a long bill with a grocer in Here¬ 
ford ; and, as he had not at Christmas cash in hand to pay 
it, he had given a note, payable six months after date. The 
grocer, at Mr Hill’s request, made over the note to him ; 
and it was determined that the money should be demanded, 
as it was now due, and that, if it was not paid directly, 
O’Neill should be that night arrested. How Mr Hill made 
the discovery of this debt to the grocer agree with his 
former notion that the Irish glover had always money at 
command, we cannot well conceive ; but anger and pre¬ 
judice will swallow- down the grossest contradictions without 
difficulty. 

When Mr Hill’s clerk went to demand payment of the 
note, O’Neill’s head was full of the ball which he was to give 
that evening. He was much surprised at the unexpected 
appearance of the note : he had not ready money by him 
to pay it ; and after swearing a good deal at the clerk, and 
complaining of this ungenerous and ungcntlcman-likc be¬ 
haviour in the grocer and the tanner, he told the clerk to 
be gone, and not to be bothering him at such an unseason¬ 
able time ; that he could not have the money then, and did 
not deserve to have it at all. 

This language and conduct were rather new to the 
English clerk’s mercantile ears ; we cannot wonder that it 
should seem to him, as he said to his master, more the 
language of a madman than a man of business. This want 
of punctuality in money transactions, and this mode of 
treating contracts as matters of favour and affection, might 
not have damned the fame of our hero in his own country, 
where such conduct is, alas ! too common ; but he was now 
in a kingdom where the manners and customs are so directly 
opposite, that he could meet with no allowance for his 
national faults. It would be well for his countrymen if 
they were made, even by a few mortifications, somewhat 
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sensible of this important difference in the habits of Irish 
and English traders, before they come to settle in England. 

But to proceed with our story. On the night of Mr 
O’Neill’s grand ball, as he was seeing his fair partner, the 
perfumer’s daughter, safe home, lie felt himself tapped on 
the shoulder by no friendly hand. When he was told that 
he was the King’s prisoner, he vociferated with sundry strange 
oaths, which we forbear to repeat, “No, I am not the King’s 
prisoner ! I am the prisoner of that shabby rascally tanner, 
Jonathan Hill. None but he would arrest a gentleman, in 
-'this way, for a trifle not worth mentioning.” 

Miss Jenny Brown screamed when she found herself under 
the protection of a man who was arrested ; and, what 
between her screams and his oaths, there was such a dis¬ 
turbance that a mob gathered. 

Among this mob there was a party of Irish haymakers, 
.who, after returning late from a hard day’s work, had been 
drinking in a neighbouring ale-house. With one accord 
they took part with their countryman, and would have 
rescued him from the civil officers with all the pleasure in 
life, if he had not fortunately possessed just sufficient sense 
and command of himself to restrain their party spirit, and to 
forbid them, as they valued his life and reputation, to inter¬ 
fere, by word, or deed, in his defence. 

He then dispatched one of the haymakers home to his 
mother, to inform her of what had happened ; and to 
request that she would get somebody to be bail for him as 
soon as possible, as the officers said they could not let him 
out of their sight till he was bailed by substantial people, or 
till the debt was discharged. 

The widow O’Neill was just putting out the candles in 
the ball-room when this news of her son’s arrest was brought 
to her. We pass over Hibernian exclamations : she con¬ 
soled her pride by reflecting that it would certainly be the 
most easy thing imaginable to procure bail for Mr O’Neill 
in Hereford, where he had so many friends who had just 
been dancing at his house ; but to dance at his house, she 
found, was one thing, and to be bail for him quite another. 
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Each guest sent excuses ; and the widow O'Neill was aston¬ 
ished at what never fails to astonish everybody when it 
happens to themselves. “ Rather than let my son be de¬ 
tained in this manner for a paltry debt,” cried she, “ I’d 
sell all I have within half an hour to a pawnbroker.” It was 
well no pawnbroker heard this declaration : she was too warm 
to consider economy. She sent for a pawnbroker, who lived 
in the same street, and, after pledging goods to treble the 
amount of the debt, she obtained ready money for her son’s 
release. 

O’Neill, after being in custody for about an hour and a 
half, was set at liberty upon the payment of his debt. As 
he passed by the cathedral on his way home, he heard the 
clock strike ; and he called to a man, who was walking back¬ 
wards and forwards in the churchyard, to ask whether it 
was two or three that the clock struck. “ Three,” answered 
the man ; “ and, as yet, all is safe.” 

O’Neill, whose head was full of other things, did not stop 
to inquire the meaning of these last words. He little 
suspected that this man was a watchman, whom the over- 
vigilant verger had stationed there to guard the Hereford 
cathedral from his attacks. O’Neill little guessed that he 
had been arrested merely to keep him from blowing up the 
cathedral this night. The arrest had an excellent effect 
upon his mind, for he was a young man of good sense : it 
made him resolve to retrench his expenses in time, to live 
more like a glover and less like a gentleman ; and to aim 
more at establishing credit, and less at gaining popularity. 
He found, from experience, that good friends will not pay 
bad debts. 


CHAPTER II 

5^ n Thursday morning, our verger rose in unusually good 
spirits, congratulating himself upon the eminent service he 
had done to the city of Hereford, by his sagacity in discover¬ 
ing the foreign plot to blow’ up the cathedral, and by his 
dexterity in having the enemy held in custody at the very 
hour when the dreadful deed was to have been perpetrated. 
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Mr Hill's knowing friends farther agreed it would be neces¬ 
sary to have a guard that should sit up every night in the 
churchyard ; and that as soon as they could, by constantly 
watching the enemy's motions, procure any information 
which the attorney should deem sufficient grounds for a 
legal proceeding, they should lay the whole business before 
the mayor. 

After arranging all this most judiciously and mysteriously 
with friends who were exactly of his own opinion, Mr Hill 
laid aside his dignity of verger ; and assuming his other char¬ 
acter of a tanner proceeded to his tanyard. What was his 
surprise and consternation, when he beheld his great rick of 
oak bark levelled to the ground ; the pieces of bark were 
scattered far ansi wide, some over the close, some over the 
fields, and some were seen swimming upon the water ! No 
tongue, no pen, no muse can describe the feelings of our 
tanner at this spectacle ! feelings which became the more 
violent from the absolute silence which he imposed on him¬ 
self upon this occasion. He instantly -decided in his own 
mind that this injury was perpetrated by O'Neill, in revenge 
for his arrest ; and went privately to the attorney to inquire 
what was to be done, on his part, to secure legal vengeance. 

The attorney unluckily, or at least, as Mr Hill thought 
unluckily, had been sent for, half an hour before, by a gentle¬ 
man at some distance from Hereford, to draw up a will ; so 
that our tanner was obliged to postpone his legal operations. 

We forbear to recount his return, and how many times he 
walked up and down the close to view his scattered bark, and 
to estimate the damage that had been done to him. At 
length that hour came which usually suspends all passions 
by the more imperious power of appetite—the hour of 
dinner ; an hour of which it was never needful to remind 
Mr Hill by watch, clock, or dial ; for he was blessed with a 
punctual appetite, and powerful as punctual : so powerful, 
indeed, that it often excited the spleen of his more genteel 
or less hungry wife. “ Bless my stars, Mr Hill,” she would 
oftentimes say, “ I am really downright ashamed to see you 
eat so much ; and when company is to dine with us, I do wish 
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you would take a snack by way of a damper before dinner, that 
you may not look so prodigious famishing and ungenteel.” 

Upon this hint, Mr Hill commenced a practice, to which 
he ever afterwards religiously adhered, of going, whether 
there was to be company or no company, into the kitchen 
regularly every day, half an hour before dinner, to take a 
slice from the roast or the boiled before it went up to table. 
As'Tie was this day, according to his custom, in the kitchen, 
taking his snack by way of a damper, he heard the housemaid 
and the cook talking about some wonderful fortune-teller, 
whom the housemaid had been consulting. This fortune¬ 
teller was no less a personage than the successor to Bampfyldc 
Moore Carew, king of the gipsies, whose life and adventures 
are probably in many, too many, of our readers’ hands. 
Bampfylde, the second king of the gipsies, assumed this 
title, in hopes of becoming as famous, or as infamous, as his 
predecessor : he was now holding his Court in a wood near 
the town of Hereford, and numbers of servant-maids and 
’prentices went to consult him—nay, it was whispered that 
he was resorted to, secretly, by some whose education might 
have taught them better sense. 

Numberless were the instances which our verger heard in 
his kitchen of the supernatural skill of this cunning man ; 
and whilst Mr Hill ate his snack with his wonted gravity, be 
revolved great designs in his secret soul. Mrs Hill was 
surprised, several times during dinner, to see her consort 
put down his knife and fork, and meditate. “ Gracious me, 
Mr Hill, what can have happened to you this day ? What 
can you be thinking of, Mr Hill, that can make you forget 
what you have upon your plate ? ” 

“ Mrs Hill,” replied the thoughtful verger, “ our grand¬ 
mother Eve had too much curiosity ; and we all know it did 
not lead to good. What I am thinking of will be known to 
you in due time, but not now, Mrs Hill ; therefore, pray, 
no questions,- or teasing, or pumping. What I think, I 
think ; what I say, I say ; what I know, I know ; and that 
18 enough for you to know at present t only this, Phcebe, 
you did very well not to put on the Limerick gloves, child. 
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What I know, I know. Things will turn out just as I said 
from the first. What I say, I say ; and what I think, I 
think ; and this is enough for you to know at present.” 

Having finished dinner with this solemn speech, Mr Hill 
settled himself in his armchair, to take his after-dinner's 
nap ; and he dreamed of blowing up cathedrals, and of 
oak bark floating upon the waters ; and the cathedral was, 
he thought, blown up by a man dressed in a pair of woman's 
Limerick gloves, and the oak bark turned into mutton 
steaks, after which his great dog Jowlcr was swimming ; 
when, all on a sudden, as he was going to beat Jowlcr for 
eating the bark transformed into mutton steaks, Jowlcr 
became Bampfylde the second, king of the gipsies ; and 
putting a horsewhip with a silver handle into Hill’s hand, 
commanded him three times, in a voice as loud as the town 
crier’s, to have O'Neill whipped through the market-place 
of Hereford : but, just as he was going to the window to 
see this whipping, his wig fell off, and he awoke. 

It was difficult, even for Mr Hill’s sagacity, to make sense 
of this dream : but he had the wise art of always finding in 
his dreams something that confirmed his waking determina¬ 
tions. Before he went to sleep, he had half resolved to 
consult the king of the gipsies, in the absence of the attorney; 
and his dream made him now wholly determined upon this 
prudent step. From Bampfylde the second, thought he, 
I shall learn for certain who made the hole under the 
cathedral, who pulled down my rick of bark, and who made 
away with my dog Jowlcr ; and then I shall swear examina¬ 
tions against O'Neill without waiting for attorneys. I will 
follow my own way in this business : I have always found 
my own way best. 

So, when the dusk of the evening increased, our wise man 
set out towards the wood to consult the cunning man. 
Bampfylde the second, king of the gipsies, resided in a sort 
of hut made of the branches of trees : the verger stooped, 
but did not stoop low enough, as he entered this temporary 
palace ; and, whilst his body was almost bent double, his 
peruke was caught upon a twig. From this awkward situa- 
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tion he was relieved by the consort of the king ; and he now 
beheld, by the light of some embers, the person of his gipsy 
majesty, to whose sublime appearance this dim light was 
so favourable that it struck a secret awe into our wise man’s 
soul; and, forgetting Hereford cathedral, and oak bark, 
and Limerick gloves, he stood for some seconds speechless. 
During this time, the queen very dexterously disencumbered 
his pocket of all superfluous articles. When he recovered 
his recollection, he put with great solemnity the following 
queries to the king of the gipsies, and received the following 
answers: 

“ Do you know a dangerous Irishman, of the name of 
O’Neill, who has come, for purposes best known to himself, 
to settle at Hereford ? ” 

“ Yes, we know him well.” 

“ Indeed ! And what do you know of him ? ” 

“ That he is a dangerous Irishman.” 

“ Right ! And it was he, was it not, that pulled down, or 
caused to be pulled down, my rick of oak bark ? ” 

“ It was.” 

“ And who was it that made away with my dog Jowlcr, 
that used to guard the tanyard ? ” 

“ It was the person that you suspect.” 

“ And was it the person whom I suspect that made the 
hole under the foundation of our cathedral ? ” 

“ The same, and no other.” 

“ And for what purpose did he make that hole ? ” 

“ For a purpose that must not be named,” replied the 
king of the gipsies, nodding his head in a mysterious manner. 

“ But it may be named to me,” cried the verger, “ for I 
have found it out, and I am one of the vergers; and is it not 
nt that a plot to blow up the Hereford cathedral should be 
known to me, and through me ? ” 

u Now, take my word, 

Wise men of Hereford, 

None in safety may be, 

Till the bad man doth rice." 
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1 hcsc oracular verses, pronounced by Bampfyldc with all 
the enthusiasm of one who was inspired, had the desired 
effect upon our wise man ; and he left the presence of the 
kin" of the gipsies with a prodigiously high opinion of his 
majesty’s judgment and of his own, fully resolved to impart, 
the next morning, to the major of Hereford his important 
discoveries. 

Now it happened that, during the time Mr Hill was 
putting the foregoing queries to Bampfyldc the second, 
there came to the door or entrance of the audience-chamber 
an Irish haymaker, who wanted to consult the cunning man 
about a little leathern pjlrse which he had lost, whilst he was 
making hay, in a field-'near Hereford. This haymaker was 
the same person wild, as we have related, spoke so advan¬ 
tageously of our hc^b, O’Neill, to the widow Smith. As this 
man, whose name was Paddy M‘Cormack, stood at the 
entrance of the gipsies’ hut, his attention was caught by the 
name of O’Neilf; and he lost not a word of all that passed. 
He had reason to be somewhat surprised at hearing Bamp¬ 
fyldc assert it was O'Neill who pulled down the rick of bark. 

By the holy poker," said lie to himself, “ the old fellow 
now is out there. I know more o’ that matter than he 
docs—no offence to his majesty : he knows no more of my 
purse, I’ll engage now, than he docs of this man’s rick of bark 
and his dog : so I’ll keep my tester in my pocket, and not be 
giving it to this king o’ the gipsies, as they call him ; who, as 
near as I can guess, is no better than a cheat. But there is 
one secret which I can be telling this conjurer himself ; he 
shall not find it such an easy matter to do all what he thinks ; 
he shall not be after ruining an innocent countryman of my 
own, whilst Paddy M'Cormack has a tongue and brains.’’ 

Now Paddy M‘Cormack had the best reason possible for 
knowing that Mr O'Neill did not pull down Mr Hill’s rick 
of bark ; it was M‘Cormack himself who, in the heat of his 
resentment for the insulting arrest of his countryman in the 
streets of Hereford, had instigated his fellow-haymakers to 
this mischief ; he headed them, and thought he was doing 
a clever, spirited action. 
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There is a strange mixture of virtue and vice in the minds 
of the lower class of Irish ; or rather a strange confusion in 
their ideas of right and wrong, from want of proper educa¬ 
tion. As soon as poor Paddy found out that his spirited 
action of pulling down the rick of hark was likely to be the 
ruin of his countryman, he resolved to make all the amends 
in his power for his folly : he went to collect his fellow- 
haymakers and persuaded them to assist him this night in 
rebuilding what they had pulled down. 

They went to this work when everybody except them¬ 
selves, as they thought, was asleep in Hereford. They had 
just completed the stack, and were all going away except 
Paddy, who was seated at the very top, finishing the pile, 
when thev heard a loud voice cry out, “ Here they are. 
Watch! Watch!” 

Immediately, all the haymakers who could ran off as fast 
as possible. It was the watch who had been sitting up at 
the cathedral who gave the alarm. Paddy was taken from 
the top of the rick, and lodged in the watchhousc till morn¬ 
ing. “ Since I’m to be rewarded this way for doing a good 
action, sorrow take me,” said he, “ if they catch me doing 
another the longest day I live.” 

Happy they who have in their neighbourhood such a 
magistrate as Mr Marshal ! He was a man who, to an 


exact knowledge of the duties of his office, joined the power 
of discovering truth from the midst of contradictory evi- 


house as angry as he went into it. 

<r, Mr Marshal had scarcely breakfasted when he was in- 
' formed that Mr Hill, the verger, wanted to speak to him 
on business of the utmost importance. Mr Hill, the verger, 
was ushered in ; and, with gloomy solemnity, took a scat 
opposite to Mr Marshal. 


‘ Sad doings in Hereford, Mr Marshal! Sad doings, sir.” 
“ Sad doings ? Why, I was told we had merry doings in 
Hereford. A ball the night before last, as I heard.” 
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“ So much the worse, Mr Marshal; so much the worse ; 
as those think with reason that see as far into things as I do.” 

“ So much the better, Mr Hill,” said Mr Marshal, laugh¬ 
ing ; “ so much the better ; as those think with reason that 
see no farther into things than I do.” 

But, sir,” said the verger, still more solemnly, “ this is 
no laughing matter, nor time for laughing ; begging your 
pardon. \\ hy, sir, the night of that there diabolical ball, 
our Hereford cathedral, sir, would have been blown up 
—blown up from the foundation, if it had not been for 
me, sir ! ’i- 

Indeed, Mr Verger ! And pray how, and by whom, 
was the cathedral to be blown up ? and what was there 
diabolical in this ball ? ” 


Here Mr Hill let Mr Marshal into the whole history of 
his early dislike of O'Neill, and his shrewd suspicions of him 
the first moment he saw him in Hereford ; related in the 
most prolix manner all that the reader knows already, and 
concluded by saying that, as he was now certain of his facts, 
he was come to swear examinations against this villainous 
Irishman, who, lie hoped, would be speedily brought to 
justice, as he deserved. 

“ To justice he shall be brought, as he deserves,” said Mr 
Marshal ; “ but before I write, and before you swear, will 
you have the goodness to inform me how you have made 
yourself as certain, as you evidently are, of what you call 
your facts ? ” 

“ Sir, that is a secret,” replied our wise man, “ which I 
shall trust to you alone ” ; and he whispered into Mr 
Marshal's car that his information came from Bampfyldc 
the second, king of the gipsies. 

Mr Marshal instantly burst into laughter ; then com¬ 
posing himself said, “ My good sir, I am really glad that 
you have proceeded no farther in this business ; and that 
no one in Hereford, beside myself, knows that you were on 
the point of swearing examinations against a man on the 
evidence of Bampfyldc the second, king of the gipsies. My 
dear sir, it would be a standing joke against you to the end 
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ofyourdays. A grave man, like Mr Hill; and a verger too! 
Why, you would be the laughing-stock of Hereford ! 

Now Mr Marshal well knew the character of the man to 
whom he was talking, who, above all things on earth, dreaded 
to be laughed at. Mr Hill coloured all over his face, and, 
pushing back his wig by way of settling it, showed that he 
blushed not onlv all over his face but all over his head. 

“Why, Mr Marshal, sir,” said he, “as to my being 
laughed at, it is what I did not look for, being as there are 
some men in Hereford to whom I have mentioned that hole 
in the cathedral, who have thought it no laughing matter, 
and who have been precisely of my own opinion thereupon. 

“ But did you tell these gentlemen that you had been 
consulting the king of the gipsies ? ” 

“ No, sir, no : I can’t say that I did.” ^ 

“ Then I advise you, keep your own counsel, as I will.” 
Mr Hill, whose imagination wavered between the hole in 
the cathedral and his rick of bark on one side, and between his 


tick of bark and his dog Jowlcr on the other, now began to 
talk of the dog, and now of the rick of bark ; and when he 
bad exhausted all he had to say upon these subjects, Mr 
Marshal gently pulled him towards the window, and putting 
a spy-glass into his hand, bid him look towards his own tan- 
yard, and tell him what he saw. To his great surprise, Mr 
Hill saw his rick of bark rebuilt. “ Why, it was not there 
last night,” exclaimed he, rubbing his eyes. “ Why, some 
conjurer must have done this.” 

“No,” replied Mr Marshal, “no conjurer did it : but 
your friend Bampfyldc the second, king of the gipsies, was 
the cause of its being rebuilt ; and here is the man who 
actually pulled it down, and who actually rebuilt it.” 

As he said these words, Mr Marshal opened the door of 
an adjoining room, and beckoned to the Irish haymaker, 
who had been taken into custody about an hour before this 
time. The watch who took Paddy had called at Mr Hill s 
bouse to tell him what had happened, but Mr Hill w'as not 
then at home. X- 

It was with much surprise that the verger heard the simple 
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truth from this poor fellow ; but no sooner was he con¬ 
vinced that O’Neill was innocent as to this affair, than he 
recurred to his other ground of suspicion, the loss of his dog. 

The Irish haymaker now stepped forward, and with a 
peculiar twist of the hips and shoulders, which those only 
who have seen it can picture to themselves, said, “ Plase 
your honour's honour, I have a little word to say too about 
the dog.” 

“ Say it then,” said Mr Marshal. 

“ Plase your honour, if I might expect to be forgiven, and 
let off for pulling down the jontlcman’s stack, 1 might be 
able to tell him what I know about the dog.” 

“ If you can tell me anything about my dog,” said the 
tanner, “ I will freely forgive you for pulling down the rick : 
especially as you have built it up again. Speak the truth 
now : did not O'Neill make away with the dog ? ” 

“ Not at all at all, plase your honour,” replied the hay¬ 
maker : “ and the truth of the matter is, I know nothing of 
the dog, good or bad ; but I know something of his collar, 
if your name, plase your honour, is Hill, as I take it to be.” 

“ My name is Hill : proceed,” said the tanner, with great 
eagerness. “ You know something about the collar of my 
dog Jowlcr i ” 

“ Plase your honour, this much I know any way, that it is 
now, or was the night before last, at the pawnbroker’s there, 
below in town ; for, plase your honour, I was sent late at 
night (that night that Mr O'Neill, long life to him ! was 
arrested) to the pawnbroker’s for a Jew, by Mrs O’Neill, 
poor creature ! she was in great trouble that same time.” 

“ Very likely,” interrupted Mr Hill : “ but go on to the 
collar; what of the collar ? ” 

“ She sent me—I’ll tell you the story, plase your honour, 
out of the face —she sent me to the pawnbroker's for the Jew ; 
and, it being so late at night, the shop was shut, and it was 
with all the trouble in life that I got into the house any way : 
and, when I got in, there was none but a slip of a boy up ; 
and he set down the light that he had in his hand, and ran 
up the stairs to waken his master : and, whilst he was gone, 
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I just made bold to look round at what sort of a place I was 
in, and at the old clothes and rags and scraps ; there was a 
sort of a frieze trusty.” 

“A trusty ! ” said Mr Hill ; “ what is that, pray ? ” 

“ A big coat, sure, plasc your honour : there was a frieze 
big coat lying in a corner, which I had my eye upon, to 
trate myself to ; I having, as I then thought, money in my 
little purse enough for it. Well, I won’t trouble your 
honour’s honour with telling of you now how I lost my 
purse in the field, as I found after ; but about the big coat, 
as I was saying, I just lifted it off the ground, to sec would 
it fit me ; and, as I swung it round, something, plase your 
honour, hit me a great knock on the shins : it was in the 
pocket of the coat, whatever it was, I knew ; so I looks into 
the pocket, to sec what was it, plase your honour, and out 
I pulls a hammer and a dog-collar ; it was a wonder, both 
together, they did not break my shins entirely ; but it’s no 
matter for my shins now : so, before the boy came down, 1 
just out of idleness spelt out to myself the name that was 
upon the collar : there were two names, plase your honour ; 
and out of the first there were so many letters hammered 
out I could make nothing of it at all at all ; but the other 
name was plain enough to read any way, and it was Hill, 
plase your honour’s honour, as sure as life : Hill, now.” 

This story was related in tones and gestures which were 
so new and strange to English cars and eyes, that even the 
solemnity of our verger gave way to laughter.—Mr Marshal 
sent a summons for the pawnbroker, that he might learn 
from him how he came by the dog-collar. 1 he pawnbroker, 
when he found from Mr Marshal that he could by no other 
means save himself from being committed to prison, con¬ 
fessed that the collar had been sold to him by Bampfylde the 
second, king of the gipsies. 

A warrant was immediately dispatched for his majesty : 
and Mr Hill was a good deal alarmed by the fear of its being 
known in Hereford that he was on the point of swearing 
examinations against an innocent man, upon the evidence 
of a dog-stealer and a gipsy. 
z 
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Bampfylde the second made no sublime appearance, when 
he was brought before Mr Marshal ; nor could all his 
astrology avail upon this occasion : the evidence of the 
pawnbroker was so positive, as to the fact of his having sold 
to him the dog-collar, that there was no resource left for 
Bampfylde but an appeal to Mr Hill's mercy. He fell on his 
knees, and confessed that it was he who stole the dog ; 
which used to bark at him at night so furiously that he could 
not commit certain petty depredations, by which, as much 
as by telling fortunes, he made his livelihood. 

“ And so,” said Mr Marshal, with a sternness of manner 
which till now he had never shown, “ to screen yourself, you 
accused an innocent man ; and by your vile arts would have 
driven him from Hereford, and have set two families for 
ever at variance, to conceal that you had stolen a dog.” 

The king of the gipsies was, without further ceremony, 
committed to the house of correction. We should not omit 
to mention, that, on searching his hut, the Irish haymaker’s 
purse was found, which some of his majesty’s train had 
emptied. The whole set of gipsies decamped, upon the 
news of the apprehension of their monarch. 

Mr Hill stood in profound silence, leaning upon his 
walking-stick, whilst the committal was making out for 
Bampfylde the second. The fear of ridicule was struggling 
with the natural positivcncss of his temper : he was dread¬ 
fully afraid that the story of his being taken in by the king 
of the gipsies would get abroad ; and, at the same time, 
he was unwilling to give up his prejudice against the Irish 
glover. 

But, Mr Marshal,” cried he, after a long silence, “ the 
hole under the foundation of the cathedral has never been 
accounted for : that is, was, and ever will be, an ugly 
mystery to me ; and I never can have a good opinion of this 
Irishman till it is cleared up ; nor can I think the cathedral 
in safety.” 

“ What ! ” said Mr Marshal, with an arch smile, “ I 
suppose the verses of the oracle still work upon your imagina¬ 
tion, Mr Hill. They are excellent in their kind. • I must 
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i!? Ve J »T by , hcart that > when 1 ani asked the reason why 
Mr Hill has taken an aversion to an Irish glover, I may be 
able tp repeat tliem : 

Ik.^ . La ' N ? w . take my word, 

hyOiy*' | / Wise men of Hereford, 

14 -jtvL None in safety may be, 

' . / £'° the bad man doth rice.” 

“ You’ll oblige me, sir,” said the verger, “ if you would 
never repeat those verses, sir ; nor mention, in any company, 
the affair of the king of the gipsies.” 

i p 1 wiU ob ,fe y° u >” replied Mr Marshal, “if you will 
* ige me. Will you tell me honestly whether, now that 
you find this Mr O’Neill is neither a dc.g-killer imr a puller- 
down of bark neks, you feel that you could forgive him for 
being an Irishman, if the mystery, as you call it, of the hole 
under the cathedral was cleared up ? ” 

stril,V, Ut k^ at ''ll" 01 cl ? a , rc ^ U P’ 1 sa y» sir,” cried Mr Hill, 

bo h h' h K $ T kl " g A t,Ck f ° rcib,y u P° n thc 8™und with 
both his hands As to the matter of his being an Irish- 

^m , »lr aVC f n0t T *. ing l ° $ay l ° ' l : 1 am not sa >' in K anything 
about that, for I know we all are born where it pleases God ; 

", k an A nS r an , "l ay bc as good as another. I know that 
S’ Mr Marshal ; and I am not one of those illiberal- 
minded ignorant people that cannot abide a man that was 
ot born in England. Ireland is now in His Majesty’s 
omimons I know very well, Mr Marshal; and I have no 
manner of doubt as I said before, that an Irishman born 
may be as good, almost, as an Englishman born.” 

almr.^ am gbld » * a * d Mr Marshal, “ to hear you speak, 
ouol t l 3S rcasonabl y T as an Englishman born and every man 
E ^ - pcak ;and 1 am convinced that you have too much 
rr,m hos P ,tal,t y to persecute an inoffensive stranger, who 
mes amongst us trusting to our justice and good nature.” 

thn ^' vould , n .ot persecute a stranger, God forbid ! » rephed 
“A ^ be was > as y° u say, inoffensive.” 

„ V(>n d . bc . was . not on ly inoffensive, but ready to do 
O' service in his power to those who are in want of 
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of my opinion ; and, if they had not suspected O'Neill too, 


u 


I am sure I should never have given you so much trouble, 
sir, as I have done this morning. But I hope, as the club 
know nothing of that vagabond, that king of the gipsies, 
you will not let anyone know anything about the prophecy, 
^ . and all that ? I am sure, I am very sorry to have given you 
so much trouble, Mr Marshal.” 

\ Mr Marshal assured him that he did not regret the time 

A ' «l>1l I A 1* A /I An . ! n 1 ^ . . - ! . _ _ 1 1 » l. ... 




which he had spent in endeavouring to clear up all these 


^ mysteries and suspicions ; and Mr Hill gladly accepted his 


invitation to meet O’Neill at his house the next day. No 
sooner had Mr Marshal brought one of the parties to reason 
Iff ^ and good-humour, than he went to prepare the other for a 
If x reconciliation. O’Neill and his mother were both people 
f\ of warm but forgiving tempers : the arrest was fresh in their 
, ^ minds ; but when Mr Marshal represented to them the 
-—'^''Avhole affair, and the verger’s prejudices, in a humorous 
light, they joined in the good-natured laugh, and O'Neill 
declared that, for his part, he was ready to forgive and forget 
^everything, if he could but sec Miss Phoebe in the Limerick 
^gloves. 

"O Phrcbc appeared the next day, at Mr Marshal's, in the 
Limerick gloves ; and no perfume ever was so delightful to 
her lover as the smell of the rose leaves in which they had 
been kept. 

Mr Marshal had the benevolent pleasure of reconciling 
e two families. The tanner and the glover of Hereford 
became, from bitter enemies, useful friends to each other; 
- and they were convinced, by experience, that nothing could 
i ,bc more for their mutual advantage than tp live in union. 
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THE TAPESTRIED CHAMBER 


Sir Walter Scott 


T 


he following narrative is given from the pen, so far as 
memory permits, in the same character in which it was 
presented to the author’s ear ; nor has he claim to further 
praise, or to be more deeply censured, than in proportion to 
the good or bad judgment whicnTic has employed in select- < *#>/ f 
mg his materials, as he has stu diou sly avoided any attempt 
at ornament which might interfere with the simplicity of 
the tale. 


At the same time it must be admitted, that the particular 
^class of stories which turns on the marvellous, possesses a 
stronger influence when told, than when committed to 
print. The volume taken up at noonday, though rehearsing 
the same incidents, conveys a much more feeble impression, 
than is achieved by the voice of the speaker on a circle of 
fireside auditors, who hang upon the narrative as the narrator 
details the minute incidents which serve to give it a uthe n- ., TV x 
ticity, and lowers his voice with an affectation of mystery / 
while he approaches the fearful and wonderful part. It was 
with such advantages that the present writer heard the 
following events related, more than twenty years since, by 
the celebrated Miss Seward, of Litchfield, who, to her 
numerous accomplishments, added, in a remarkable degree, 
the*powcr of narrative in private conversation. In its 
present form the tale must necessarily lose all the interest 
which was attached to it, by the flexible voice and intelligent 
features of the gifted narrator. Yet still, read aloud, to an 
undoubting audience by the doubtful light of the closing 
evening, or, in silence, by a decaying taper, and amidst the 
•.solitude of a half-lighted apartment, it nTay redeem its char¬ 
acter as a good ghost story. Miss Seward always affirmed 
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that she had derived her information from an authentic 
source, although she suppressed the names of the two persons 
< hiefly concerned. I will not avail myself of any particulars 
I may have since received concerning the localities of the 
detail, but suffer them to rest under the same general 
description in which they were first related to me ; and, 
for the same reason, I will not add to, or diminish the narra¬ 
tive', by any circumstance, whether more or less material, 

hut simply rehearse, as I heard it, a story of supernatural 
terror. 

About the end of the American War, when the officers of 
Lord Cornwallis’s army, which surrendered at Yorktown, 
and others, who had been made prisoners during the im¬ 
politic and ill-fated controversy, were returning to their 
own country, to relate their adventures, and repose them¬ 
selves after their fatigues, there was amongst them a general 
officer, to whom Miss S. gave the name of Browne, but 
merely, as I understood, to save the inconvenience of intro¬ 
ducing a nameless agent in the narrative. He was an officer 

°f ™ crit > as WC J1 as a gentleman of high consideration for 
family and attainments. 

Some business had carried General Browne upon a tour 
through the western counties, when, in the conclusion of a 
morning stage, he found himself in the vicinity of a small 
country town, which presented a scene of uncommon beauty, 
and of a character peculiarly English. 

I lie little town, with its stately old church, whose tower 
bore testimony to the devotion of ages long past, lay amidst 
pastures and cornfields of small extent, but bounded and 
divided with hedgerow timber of great age and size. There 
were few marks of modern improvement. The environs of 
the place intimated neither the solitude of decay, nor the 
bustle of novelty ; the houses were old, but in good repair ; 
and the beautiful little river murmured freely on its way to 
the left of the town, neither restrained by a dam, nor 
bordered by a towing-path. 

Upon a gentle eminence, nearly a mile to the southward 
of the town, were seen, amongst many venerable oaks and 
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tangled thickets, the turrets of a castle, as old as the wars of 
York and Lancaster, but which seemed to have received 
important alterations during the age of Elizabeth and her 
successor. It had not been a place of great size ; but what¬ 
ever accommodation it formerly afforded, was, it must be 
supposed, still to be obtained within its walls ; at least, 
such was the inference which General Browne drew from 
observing the smoke arise merrily from several of the ancient 
wreathed and carved chimney-stalks. The wall of the park 
ran alongside of the highway for two or three hundred yards ; 
and through the different points by which the eye found 
glimpses into the woodland scenery, it seemed to be well 
stocked. Other points of view opened in succession ; now 
a full one, of the front of the old castle, and now a side 
glimpse at its particular towers ; the former rich in all the 
. bizarrerie of the Elizabethan school, while the simple and 
solid strength of other parts of the building seemed to show 
that they had been raised more for defence than ostentation. 

Delighted with the partial glimpses which he obtained of 
the. castle through the woods and glades by which this 
ancient feudal fortress was surrounded, our military traveller 
was determined to inquire whether it might not deserve a 
nearer view, and whether it contained family pictures or 
other objects of curiosity worthy of a stranger’s visit ; when, 
leaving the vicinity of the park, he rolled through a clean and 
well-paved street, and stopped at the door of a well-fre¬ 
quented inn. 


Before ordering horses to proceed on his journey, General 
Browne made inquiries concerning the proprietor of the 
chdteau which had so attracted his admiration ; and was 
equally surprised and pleased at hearing in reply a noble- 
roan named, whom we shall call Lord Woodville. How 
fortunate ! Much of Browne’s early recollections, both at 
school and at college, had been connected with young Wood¬ 
ville, whom, by a few questions, he now ascertained to 
he the same with the owner of this fair domain. He had 
been raised to the peerage by the decease of his father a 
few months before, and, as the General learned from the 
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landlord, the term of mourning being ended, was now taking 
possession of his paternal estate, in the jovial season of 
merry autumn, accompanied by a select party of friends to 
enjoy the sports of a country famous for game. 

I liis was delightful news to our traveller. Frank Wood- 
villc had been Richard Browne’s fag at Eton, and his chosen 
intimate at Christ Church ; their pleasures and their tasks 
had been the same ; and the honest soldier’s heart warmed 
to find his early friend in possession of so delightful a resi¬ 
dence, and of an estate, as the landlord assured him with a 
nod and a wink, fully adequate to maintain and add to his 
dignity. Nothing was more natural than that the traveller 
should suspend a journey, which there was nothing to render 
hurried, to pay a visit to an old friend under such agreeable 
circumstances. 

I he fresh horses, therefore, had only the brief task of 
conveying the General’s travelling carriage to Woodville 
Castle. A porter admitted them at a modern Gothic lodge, 
built in that style to correspond with the castle itself, and 
at the same time rang a bell to give warning of the approach 
of visitors. Apparently the sound of the bell had suspended 
the separation of the company, bent on the various amuse¬ 
ments of the morning ; for, on entering the court of the 
chdteau , several young men were lounging about in their 
sporting dresses, looking at, and criticizing, the dogs which 
the keepers held in readiness to attend their pastime. As 
General Browne alighted, the young lord came to the gate 
of the hall, and for an instant gazed, as at a stranger, upon 
the countenance of his friend, on which war, with its fatigues 
and its wounds, had made a great alteration. But the un¬ 
certainty lasted no longer than till the visitor had spoken, 
and the hearty greeting which followed was such as can 
only be exchanged betwixt those who have passed together 
the merry days of careless boyhood or early youth. 

“ If I could have formed a wish, my dear Browne,” said 
Lord Woodville, “ it would have been to have you here, of 
all men, upon this occasion, which my friends are good 
enough to hold as a sort of holiday. Do not think you have 
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been unwatched during the years you have been absent 
from us. I have traced you through your dangers, your 
triumphs, your misfortunes, and was delighted to sec that, 
whether in victor}' or defeat, the name of my old friend was 
always distinguished with applause.” 

General made a suitable reply, and congratulated 
his friend on his new dignities, and the possession of a place 
and domain so beautiful. 

“ Nay, you have seen nothing of it as yet,” said Lord 
Woodville, “ and I trust you do not mean to leave us till 
you arc better acquainted with it. It is true, I confess, 
that my present party is pretty large, and the old house, 
like other places of the kind, docs not possess so much accom¬ 
modation as the extent of the outward walls appears to 
promise. But we can give you a comfortable old-fashioned 
room, and I venture to suppose that your campaigns have 
taught you to be glad of worse quarters.” 

I he General shrugged his shoulders, and laughed. “ I 
presume,” he said, “ the worst apnrtmcnt in your chdieau 
is considerably superior to the old tobacco-cask, in which I 
was fain to take up my night’s lodging when I was in the 
Bush, as the Virginians call it, with the light corps. There 
f lay, like Diogenes himself, so delighted with my covering 
‘tom the elements, that I made a vain attempt to have it 
rolled on to my next quarters ; but my commander for the 
time would give way to no such luxurious provision, and I 
took farewell of my beloved cask with tears in my eyes.” 

Well, then, since you do not fear your quarters,” said 
Lord Woodville, “ you will stay with me a week at least. 
Df guns, dogs, fishing-rods, flies, and means of sport by sea 
and land, we have enough and to spare : you cannot pitch 
on an amusement but we will find the means of pursuing it. 
But if you prefer the gun and pointers, I will go with you 
myself, and see whether you have mended your shooting 
since you have been amongst the Indians of the back 

settlements.” 

. The General gladly accepted his friendly host’s proposal 
m all its points. After a morning of manly exercise, the 
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company met at dinner, where it was the delight of Lord 
YVoodvillc to conduce to the display of the high properties 
of his recovered friend, so as to recommend him to his 
guests, most of whom were persons of distinction. He led 
General Browne to speak of the scenes he had witnessed ; 
and as every word marked alike the brave officer and the 
sensible man, who retained possession of his cool judgment 
under the most imminent dangers, the company looked upon 
the soldier with general respect, as on one who had proved 
himself possessed of an uncommon portion of personal 
courage ; that attribute, of all others, of which everybody 
desires to be thought possessed. 

T he day at Woodville Castle ended as usual in such 
mansions. The hospitality stopped within the limits of 
good order ; music, in which the young lord was a proficient, 
succeeded to the circulation of the bottle ; cards and 
billiards, for those who preferred such amusements, were in 
readiness ; but the exercise of the morning required early 
hours, and not long after eleven o’clock the guests began to 
retire to their several apartments. 

The young lord himself conducted his friend, General 
Browne, to the chamber destined for him, which answered 
the description he had given of it, being comfortable, but 
old-fashioned. The bed was of the massive form used in 
the end of the seventeenth century, and the curtains of faded 
silk, heavily trimmed with tarnished gold. But then the 
sheets, pillows, and blankets looked delightful to the cam¬ 
paigner, when lie thought of his “ mansion, the cask.” There 
was an air of gloom in the tapestry hangings, which, with 
their worn-out graces, curtained the walls of the little 
chamber, and gently undulated as the autumnal breeze 
found its way through the ancient lattice-window, which 
pattered and whistled as the air gained entrance. The 
toilet, too, with its mirror, turbaned, after the manner of 
the beginning of the century, with a coiffure of murrey- 
coloured silk, and its hundred strange-shaped boxes, pro¬ 
viding for arrangements which had been obsolete for more 
than fifty years, had an antique, and in so far a melancholy, 
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aspect. But nothing could blaze more brightly and chccr- 
tully than the two large wax candles ; or if aught could 
rival them, it was the flaming, bickering fagots in the 
chimney, that sent at once their gleam and their warmth 
through the snug apartment ; which, notwithstanding the 
general antiquity of its appearance, was not wanting in 
the least convenience, that modern habits rendered either 
necessary or desirable. 

•a * S an °^"^ as ^‘ onc< J sleeping apartment, General,” 
sai the young lord ; “ but I hope you find nothing that 
makes you envy your old tobacco-cask.” 

am not particular respecting my lodgings,” replied 
the General ; “ yet were I to make any choice, I would 
pre cr this chamber by many degrees, to the gayer and more 
modern rooms of your family mansion. Believe me, that 
W cn I unite its modern air of comfort with its venerable 
anc ^ recollect that it is your lordship’s property, 
i shall feel in better quarters here, than if I were in the best 
hotel London could afford.” 

‘ I trust—I have no doubt—that you will find yourself 
as comfortable as I wish you, my dear General,” said the 
young nobleman ; and once more bidding his guest good- 
™ shook him by the hand, and withdrew, 
e General once more looked round him, and internally 
congratulating himself on his return to peaceful life, the 
f 0n \ °, m w ^' c h wer c endeared by the recollection of the 
ar ships and dangers he had lately sustained, undressed 
imself, and prepared for a luxurious night’s rest. 

ere, contrary to the custom of this species of tale, wc 

cave the General in possession of his apartment until the 
next morning. 

i company assembled for breakfast at an early hour, 
ut without the appearance of General Browne, who seemed 
e guest that Lord Woodville was desirous of honouring 
a °ve all whom his hospitality had assembled around Kim. 

e more than once expressed himself surprised at the 
. en ® ra * s absence, and at length sent a servant to make 
inquiry after him. The man brought back information that 
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General Browne had been walking abroad since an early 
hour of the morning, in defiance of the weather, which 
was misty and ungcnial. 

1 he custom of a soldier,” said the young nobleman to 
his friends ; “ many of them acquire habitual vigilance, and 
cannot sleep after the early hour at which their duty usually 
commands them to be alert.” 

Vet the explanation which Lord Woodville thus offered 
to the company seemed hardly satisfactory to his own mind, 
and it was in a fit of silence and abstraction that he awaited 
the return of theGcneral. It took place near an hourafter the 
breakfast bell had rung. He looked fatigued and feverish. 
Mis hair, the powdering and arrangement of which was at 
this time one of the most important occupations of a man’s 
whole day, and marked his fashion as much as, in the present 
time, the tying of a cravat, or the want of one, was dis¬ 
hevelled, uncurled, void of powder, and dank with dew. 
Mis clothes were huddled on with a careless negligence, 
remarkable in a military man, whose real or supposed duties 
are usually held to include some attention to the toilet ; and 
liis looks were haggard and ghastly in a peculiar degree. 

“ So you have stolen a march upon us this morning, my 
dear General,” said Lord Woodville ; “ or you have not 
found your bed so much to your mind as I had hoped and 
you seemed to expect. Mow did you rest last night ? ” 

“ Oh, excellently well ! Remarkably well ! Never better 
in my life,” said General Browne rapidly, and yet with an 
air of embarrassment which was obvious to his friend. He 
then hastily swallowed a cup of tea, and, neglecting or refus¬ 
ing whatever else was offered, seemed to fall into a fit of 
abstraction. 

“ You will take the gun to-day, General? ” said hjs friend 
and host, but had to repeat the question twice ere he re- 
rcccivcd the abrupt answer, “ No, my lord ; I am sorry I 
cannot have the opportunity of spending another day with 
your lordship : my post horses are ordered, and will be here 
directly.” • 

-All who were present showed surprise, and Lord Wood- 
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villc immediately replied, “ Post horses, my good friend ! 
What can you possibly want with them, when you promised 
to stay with me quietly for at least a week ? ” 

I believe, said the General, obviously much em¬ 
barrassed, “ that I might, in the pleasure of my first meet¬ 
ing with your lordship, have said something about stopping 

here a few days ; but I have since found it altogether 
impossible.” 

I hat is very extraordinary,” answered the young noble¬ 
man. “You seemed quite disengaged yesterday, and you 
cannot have had a summons to-day ; for our post has not 

come up from the town and therefore you cannot have 
received any letters.” 

General Browne, without giving any further explanation, 

muttered something about indispensable business, and in- 

s, ste on the absolute necessity of his departure in a manner 

which silenced all opposition on the part of his host, who 

saw that his resolution was taken, and forbore all further 
importunity. 

“ At least, however,” he said, “ permit me, my dear 

orownc, since go you will or must, to show you the view 

irom the terrace, which the mist, that is now rising, will 
soon display.” b 

• t brcw open a sash-window, and stepped down upon 
the terrace as he spoke. The General followed him 
mechanically, but seemed little to attend to what his host 
as saying, as, looking across an extended and rich prospect, 
c pointed out the different objects worthy of observation. 
1 hus they moved on till Lord Woodvillc had attained his 

of 7h°. SC °* ^ raw ‘ n S bis guest entirely apart from the rest 
e company, when, turning round upon him with an 
f?L^ at solemnity, he addressed him thus : 

now K l 3rd ? rownc > ™Y. old and very dear friend, we are 
w . a ° ne ’ . et mc conjure you to answer me, upon the 
. ° a “lend, and the honour of a soldier. How did 
you ,n reality rest durfng last night ? ” 

Most wretchedly indeed, Tny lord,” answered the 
cral, m the same tone of solemnity ; “ so miserably that 
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I would not run the risk of such a second night, not only for 
all the lands belonging to this castle, but for all the country 
which I see from this elevated point of view.” 

“ This is most extraordinary,” said the young lord, as if 
speaking to himself ; “ then there must be something in the 
reports concerning that apartment.” Again turning to the 
General, he said, “ For God’s sake, my dear friend, be candid 
with me, and let me know the disagreeable particulars which 
have befallen you under a roof, where, with consent of the 
owner, you should have met nothing save comfort.” 

The General seemed distressed by this appeal, and paused 
a moment before he replied. “ My dear lord,” he at length 
said, “ what happened to me last night is of a nature so 
peculiar and so unpleasant, that I could hardly bring myself 
to detail it even to your lordship, were it not that, independ¬ 
ent of my wish to gratify any request of yours, I think that 
sincerity on my part may lead to some explanation about a 
circumstance equally painful and mysterious. To others, 
the communication I am about to make, might place me in 
the light of a weak-minded, superstitious fool, who suffered 
his own imagination to delude and bewilder him ; but you 
have known me in childhood and youth, and will not suspect 
me of having adopted in manhood the feelings and frailties 
from which my early years were free.” Here he paused, and 
his friend replied : 

“ Do not doubt my perfect confidence in the truth of 
your communication, however strange it may be,” replied 
Lord VVoodvillc ; “ I know your firmness of disposition too 
well, to suspect you could be made the object of imposition, 
and am aware that your honour and your friendship will 
equally deter you from exaggerating whatever you may have 
witnessed.” 

“ Well then,” said the General, “ I will proceed with my 
story as well as I can, relying upon your candour ; and yet 
distinctly feeling that I would rather face a battery than 
recall to my mind the odious recollections of last night.” 

He paused a second time, and then perceiving that Lord 
Woodville remained silent and in an attitude of attention 
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he commenced, chough not without obvious reluctance, the 
mstory of his night adventures in the Tapestried Chamber. 

1 undressed and went to bed, so soon as your lordship 
! ? C y cst crday evening ; but the wood in the chimney, 
fullv h n ^ arI r. fr J °" ted bed, blazed brightly and cheer- 
f S, 3Dd ; a,dcd b X a Hundred exciting recollections of my 
Childhood and youth, which had been recalled by the un- 

from C f ir plcaSUrc ° f meeting your lordship, prevented me 
tint t h ing ‘^mediately asleep. I ought, however, to say, 
that these reflections were all of a pleasant and agreeable 

the Lh rOUn r CC * ° n a SCnSc ° f Having for a time exchanged 
tnciiibour, fatigues, and dangers of my profession, for the 

P eaccfuI Hfc, and the reunion of those 

th! I 3nd affcct, °nate tics, which I had torn asunder at 
the rude summons of war. 

rr.,-n^ Vhl J Sucl ? p ], casin g reflections were stealing over my 
™^dually lulling me to slumber, I was suddenly 

and rh 7 a . Sound hkc ‘Hat of the rustling of a silken gown, 
were IV- PP,ng ? f 3 pa,r ° f hi g h -hcelcd shoes, as if a woman 
to <ee u 8 T the a P a rtment. Ere I could draw the curtain 
passer! h thc 7 1at * cr was, the figure of a little woman 
form , CCn } hc bcd and lhc *«• The back of this 
shoulder* tU ^ ncd to . me > and I could observe, from the 
dress w/ 30 Was tbat an °* d woma n, whose 

a sacoT.e . an h° d '. faSh, ° ncd gOWn ’ vvhich > 1 think, ladies call 
bodv^ h 1 th3t * s » a . sort °f robe completely loose in the 
shoulder* j nto broad plaits upon the neck and 

a species of'train ^ d ° Wn t0 tbe ground, and terminate in 

harhonr«A U ^ bt tbc mtrusion singular enough, but never 
thim» m, . °l 3 m ° ment the idea that what I saw was any- 
thc estahl' 6 h an tbt , morta ^ form of some old woman about 
mother S A mC u t ’ Y h ° had a fanc y to drcss Hke Her grand- 
tioned ’rh n r d Wh °’ haV,ng pc rHaps (as your lordship mcn- 
dislodf/r-d f yOU i WCI ^ rathcr straitened for room) been 
foreotten 5 om . ber chamber for my accommodation, had 
old Kannr c circumstance, and returned by twelve to her 
• Under this persuasion I moved myself in bed 
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and coughed a little, to make the intruder sensible of my 
being in possession of the premises. She turned slowly 
round, but, gracious heaven ! my lord, what a countenance 
did she display to me ! There was no longer any question 
what she was, or any thought of her being a living being. 
Upon a face which wore the fixed features of a corpse, were 
imprinted the traces of the vilest and most hideous passions 
which had animated her while she lived. The body of some 
atrocious criminal seemed to have been given up from the 
grave, and the soul restored from the penal fire, in order to 
form, for a space, an union with the ancient accomplice of 
its guilt. I started up in bed, and sat upright, supporting 
myself on my palms, as I gazed on this horrible spectre. 
I he hag made, as it seemed, a single and swift stride to the 
bed where I lay, and squatted herself down upon it, in pre¬ 
cisely the same attitude which I had assumed in the ex¬ 
tremity of horror, advancing her diabolical countenance 
within half a yard of mine, with a grin which seemed to 
intimate the malice and the derision of an incarnate fiend.” 

Here General Browne stopped, and wiped from his brow 
the cold perspiration with which the recollection of his 
horrible vision had covered it. 

“ My lord,” he said, “ I am no coward. I have been in 
all the mortal dangers incidental to my profession, and I 
may truly boast, that no man ever knew Richard Browne 
dishonour the sword he wears ; but in these horrible cir¬ 
cumstances, under the eyes, and, as it seemed, almost in the 
grasp of an incarnation of an evil spirit, all firmness forsook 
me, all manhood melted from me like wax in the furnace, 
and I felt my hair individually bristle. The current of my 
life-blood ceased to flow, and I sank back in a swoon, as very 
a victim to panic terror as ever was a village girl, or a child 
of ten years old. How long I lay in this condition I cannot 
pretend to guess. 

“ But I was roused by the castle clock striking one, so 
loud that it seemed as if it were in the very room. It was 
some time before I dared open my eyes, lest they should 
again encounter the horrible spectacle. When, nowever, 
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I summoned courage to look up, she was no longer visible. 
My first idea was to pull my bell, wake the servants, and 
remove to a garret or a hay-loft, to be ensured against a 
second visitation. Nay, I will confess the truth, that my 
resolution was altered, not by the shame of exposing myself, 
ut y the fear that, as the bell-cord hung by the chimney, 
1 might in making my way to it, be again crossed by the 
fiendish hag, who, I figured to myself, might be still lurking 
about some corner of the apartment. 

I will not pretend to describe what hot and cold fever- 
nts tormented me for the rest of the night, through broken 
sleep, weary vigils, and that dubious state which forms the 
neutral ground between them. An hundred terrible objects 
appearc to haunt me ; but there was the great difference 
netwut the vision which I have described, and those which 
owe , that I knew the last to be deceptions of my own 
fancy and over-excited nerves. 

ho ‘,P ay a j , last appeared, and I rose from my bed ill in 
ta th, and humiliated in mind. I was ashamed of myself 
s a man and a soldier, and still more so, at feeling my 

wK? k‘ Xt [ CmC dcS,re t0 csca P c from thc haunted apartment, 
thmr c , 0 1 V CVer ’ conc l u< -‘rcd all other considerations ; so 
nat hutidhng on my clothes with thc most careless haste, 

thr* 3 C CSCa P c f roni your lordship’s mansion, to seek in 
°P cn air some relief to my nervous system, shaken as it 
m„c/Y !• h 1 orr,blc rencounter with a visitant, for such I 

now l C T C u hcr> fr ° m thc othcr worId - Your lordship has 
w neard the cause of my discomposure, and of my sudden 

acsire to leave your hospitable castle. In othcr places I 

snr*n^' VC often meet ; but God protect me from ever 
spending a second night under that roof! ” 

deon™- 1 *’ 0 / 5 t ^ 1C - General’s tale was, he spoke with such a 
cp a, r of conviction, that it cut short all thc usual com- 
ncn tanes W h lch arc madc on such stor j es Lord Woodville 
cr .°. nce as^ed him if he was sure he did not dream of the 
isf 1 T IOn u? r su 88ested any of thc possibilities by which it 
v 3S . lon abiIc to explain supernatural appearances, as wild 
garies of the fancy, or deceptions of thc optic nerves. On 
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the contrary, he seemed deeply impressed with the truth and 
reality of what he had heard; and, after a considerable pause, 
regretted, with much appearance of sincerity, that his early 
friend should in his house have suffered so severely. 

“ I am the more sorry for your pain, my dear Browne,” 
he continued, “ that it is the unhappy, though most un¬ 
expected, result of an experiment of my own. You must 
know, that for my father and grandfather’s time, at least, 
the apartment which was assigned to you last night, had 
been shut on account of reports that it was disturbed by 
supernatural sights and noises. When I came, a few weeks 
since, into possession of the estate, 1 thought the accom¬ 
modation, which the castle afforded for my friends, was not 
extensive enough to permit the inhabitants of the invisible 
world to retain possession of a comfortable sleeping apart¬ 
ment. I therefore caused the Tapestried Chamber, as we 
call it, to be opened ; and, without destroying its air of 
antiquity, I had such new articles of furniture placed in 
it as became the modern times. Yet as the opinion that 
the room was haunted very strongly prevailed among the 
domestics, and was also known in the neighbourhood and 
to many of my friends, I feared some prejudice might be 
entertained by the first occupant of the Tapestried Chamber, 
which might tend to revive the evil report which it had 
laboured under, and so disappoint my purpose of rendering 
it an useful part of the house. I must confess, my dear 
Browne, that your arrival yesterday, agreeable to me for 
a thousand reasons besides, seemed the most favourable 
opportunity of removing the unpleasant rumours which 
attached to the room, since your courage was indubitable, 
and your mind free of any preoccupation on the subject. 
I could not, therefore, have chosen a more fitting subject 
for my experiment.” 

“ Upon my life,” said General Browne, somewhat hastily, 
“ I am infinitely obliged to your lordship—very particularly 
indebted indeed. I am likely to remember for some time 
the consequences of the experiment, as your lordship is 
pleased to call it.” 
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“ Nay, now you are unjust, my clear friend,” said Lord 
Woodville. “ \ou have only to reflect for a single moment, 
in order to be convinced that I could not augur the possi¬ 
bility of the pain to which you have been so unhappily 
exposed. I was yesterday morning a complete sceptic on 
the subject of supernatural appearances. Nay, I am sure 
that had I told you what was said about that room, those 
very reports would have induced you, by your own choice, 
to select it for your accommodation. It was my mis¬ 
fortune, perhaps my error, but really cannot be termed my 
fault, that you have been afflicted so strangely.” 

Strangely indeed ! ” said the General, resuming his 
good temper ; “ and I acknowledge that I have no right to 
be offended with your lordship for treating me like what I 
used to think myself—a man of some firmness and courage. 

arrived, and I must not detain 
your lordship from your amusement.” 

“ Nay, my old friend,” said Lord Woodvillc, “ since you 
cannot stay with us another day, which, indeed, I can no 
longer urge, give me at least half an hour more. You used 
l ° * ove pictures, and I have a gallery of portraits, some of 
tnem by Vandyke, representing ancestry to whom this 
property and castle formerly belonged. I think that several 
or them W1 “ strike you as possessing merit.” 

General Browne accepted the invitation, though some¬ 
what unwillingly. It was evident he was not to breathe freely 
or at ease till he left Woodville Castle far behind him. He 
cou not refuse his friend’s invitation, however ; and the 
ess so that he was a little ashamed of the peevishness which 
displayed towards his well-meaning entertainer. 

Ihc General, therefore, followed Lord Woodville through 
several rooms, into a long gallery hung with pictures, which 

c attcr pointed out to his guest, telling the names, and 
gning some account of the personages whose portraits pre- 
sente themselves in progression. General Browne was but 
* le interested in the details which these accounts conveyed 
im. They were, indeed, of the kind which are usually 
0un ln an °ld family gallery. Here, was a cavalier who had 
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ruined the estate in the royal cause ; there, a fine lady who 
had reinstated it by contracting a match with a wealthy 
Roundhead. There, hung a gallant who had been in danger 
for corresponding with the exiled Court at Saint Germain's ; 
here, one who had taken arms for William at the Revolu¬ 
tion ; and there, a third that had thrown his weight alter¬ 
nately into the scale of Whig and Tory. 

\\ hilc Lord Woodvillc was cramming these words into 
his guest’s car, “ against the stomach of his sense,” they 
gained the middle of the gallery, when he beheld General 
Browne suddenly start, and assume an attitude of the 
utmost surprise, not unmixed with fear, as his eyes were 
caught and suddenly riveted by a portrait of an old lady 
in a sacquc, the fashionable dross of the end of the seven¬ 
teenth century. 

“ There she is ! ” he exclaimed ; “ there she is, in form 
and features, though inferior in demoniac expression to the 
accursed hag who visited me last night ! ” 

“ If that be the ease,” said the young nobleman, “ there 
can remain no longer any doubt of the horrible reality of 
your apparition. That is the picture of a wretched an¬ 
cestress of mine, of whose crimes a black and fearful catalogue 
is recorded in a family history in my charter-chest. The 
recital of them would be too horrible ; it is enough to say, 
that in yon fatal apartment incest and unnatural murder 
were committed. 1 will restore it to the solitude to which 
the better judgment of those who preceded me had con¬ 
signed it ; and never shall anyone, so long as I can prevent 
it, be exposed to a repetition of the supernatural horrors 
which could shake such courage as yours.” 

Thus the friends, who had met with such glee, parted in 
a very different mood ; Lord Woodvillc to command the 
Tapestried Chamber to be unmantled, and the door built 
up ; and General Browne to seek in some less beautiful 
country, and with some less dignified friend, forgetfulness 
of the painful night which he had passed in Woodvillc 
Castle. 
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THE LEGEND OF THE BELL ROCK 

Captain Marrvat 

T here was a grand procession through the streets of 
the two towns of Perth and of Dundee. The holy 
abbots, in their robes, walked under gilded canopies, the 
monks chanted, thcjrcnscrs were thrown, flags and banners 
were carried by seamen, lighted tapers by penitents ; St 
Antonio, the patron of those who trust to the stormy ocean, 
was carried in all pomp through the streets ; and, as the 

E rocession passed, coins of various value were thrown down 
y those who watched it from the windows, and, as fast as 
thrown, were collected by little boys dressed as angels, and 
holding silver vessels to receive the largesses. During the 
whole day did the procession continue, and large was the 
treasure collected in the two towns. Every one gave freely, 
for there were few, indeed none, who, if not in their own 
circle, at least among their acquaintances, had not to deplore 
the loss of some one dear to them, or to those they visited, 
from the dangerous rock which lay in the very track of all 
the vessels entering the Frith of Tay. 

These processions had been arranged, that a sufficient 
sum of money might be collected to enable them to put in 
execution a plan proposed by an adventurous and bold young 
seaman, in a council held for the purpose, of fixing a bell 
on the rock, which could be so arranged that the slightest 
breath of wind would cause the hammer of it to sound, and 
thus, by its tolling, warn the mariner of his danger ; and the 
sums given were more than sufficient. A meeting was then 
held, and it was unanimously agreed that Andrew M'Clise 
should be charged with the commission to go over to 
Amsterdam, and purchase the bell of a merchant residing 
there, whom Andrew stated to have onq in his possession 
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which, from its fine tone and size, was exactly calculated for 
the purport to which it was to be appropriated. 

Andrew M'Clisc embarked with the money, and made a 
prosperous voyage. He had often been at Amsterdam, and 
had lived with the merchant, whose name was Vandcrmaclin; 
and the attention to his affairs, the dexterity and the rapidity 
of the movements of Andrew M'Clise, had often elicited the 
warmest encomiums of Mynheer Vandcrmaclin ; and many 
evenings had Andrew M‘Clise passed with him, drinking in 
moderation their favourite scheedam, and indulging in the 
meditative meerschaum. Vandcrmaclin had often wished 
that he had a son like Andrew M'Clisc, to whom he could 
leave his property, with the full assurance that the heap 
would not be scattered, but greatly added to. 

V andermaclin was a widower. He had but one daughter, 

who was now just arrived at an age to return from the 

pension to her father’s house, and take upon herself the 

domestic duties. M'Clisc had never yet seen the beautiful 
Katerina. 

Anil so. Mynheer M’Clisc,” said Vandcrmaclin, who 
was sitting in the warehouse on the ground-floor of his 
tenement, ‘‘ you conic to purchase the famous bell of 
Utrecht ; with the intention of fixing it upon that rock, 
the danger of which we have so often talked over after the 
work of the day has been done ? I, too, have suffered 
rom th.it same rock, as you well know; but still I have 
been fortunate. The price will be heavy; and so it ought 
t0 «i C ’ bcN itself is of no small weight.” 

« ^ arc P rc pared to pay it, Mynheer Vandcrmaclin.” 

Nevertheless, in so good a cause, and for so good a 
purport, you shall not be overcharged. I will say nothing 
of the beauty of the workmanship, or even of the mere 
manufacture. \ou shall pay but its value in metal; the 
same price which the Jew Isaacs offered me for it but four 
months ago. I will not ask what a Jew would ask, but what 
a Jew would give, which makes no small difference. Have 
you ten thousand guilders ? ” 

“ I have, and more.” 
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“That is my price, Mynheer M'Clise, and I wish for no 
more ; for I, too, will contribute my share to the pood 
work. Arc you content, and is it a bargain ? ” 

“ It is ; and the holy abbots will thank you on vellum, 
Mynheer Vandcrmaclin, for your generosity.” 

“ I prefer the thanks of the bold seamen to those of the 
idle churchmen ; but never mind, it is a bargain. Now, we 
will go in ; it is time to close the doors. We will take our 
pipes, and you shall make the acquaintance of my fair 
daughter, Katerina.” 

At the time wc arc speaking of, M'Clise was about six- 
and-twenty years of age ; he was above the middle size, 
elegant in person, and with a frankness and almost nobility 
in his countenance, which won all who saw him. 

His manners were like those of most seamen, bold, but 
not offensively so. His eye was piercing as an eagle’s, and 
it seemed as if his very soul spoke from it. At the very first 
meeting between him and the daughter of Vandcrmaclin, 
it appeared to both as if their destinies were to unite them. 

1 hey loved not as others love, but with an intensity which 
it would be impossible to portray ; but they hardly ex¬ 
changed a word. Again and again they met ; their eyes 
spoke, but nothing more. The bell was put on board the 
vessel, the money had been paid down, and M‘Clise could 
no longer delay. Me felt as if his heartstrings were severed 
as he tore himself away from the land where all remained 
•f c . ovetct ^ u pon earth. And Katerina, she too felt as 
if her existence was a blank ; and, as the vessel sailed from 
the port, she breathed short ; and when not even her white 
and lofty top-gallant sail could be discovered as a speck, 
she threw herself on her couch and wept. And M‘Clise 
as he sailed away, remained for hours leaning his check on 
ns hand, thinking of, over and over again, every lineament 
and feature of the peerless Katerina. 

The months passed away, during which M'Clise was 
usied every cbjx of the tide in superintending the work on 
b k r .® c k* At last, all was ready ; and once more was to be 
beheld a gay procession ; but this time it was on the water. 
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It was on a calm and lovely summer’s morn, that the abbots 
and the monks, attended by a large company of the au¬ 
thorities, and others, who were so much interested in the 
work in hand, started from the shore of Abcrbrothwick in a 
long line of boats, decorated with sacred and with other 
various banners and devices. The music floated along the 
water, and the solemn chants of the monks were for once 
heard where never yet they had been heard before, or ever 
will again. M‘Clisc was at the rock, in a small vessel pur¬ 
posely constructed to carry the bell, and with sheers to 
hang it on the supports imbedded in the solid rock. The 
bell was in its place, and the abbot blessed the bell ; and 
holy water was sprinkled on the metal, which was for the 
future to be lashed by the waves of the salt sea. And the 
music and the chants were renewed ; and as they continued, 
the wind gradually rose, and with the rising of the wind the 
bell tolled loud and deep. The tolling of the bell was the 
signal for return, for it was a warning that the weather 
was about to change, and the procession pulled back to 
Abcrbrothwick, and landed in good time ; for in one hour 
more, and the rocky coast was again lashed by the waves, 
and the bell tolled loud and quick, although there were 
none there but the sea-gull, who screamed with fright as 
he wheeled in the air at this unusual noise upon the rock, 
which, at the ebb, he had so often made his resting-place. 

M‘Clisc had done his work; the bell was fixed; and 
once more he hastened with his vessel to Amsterdam. Once 
more was he an inmate of Vandcrmaclin’s house ; once 
more in the presence of the idol of his soul. This time 
they spoke ; this time their vows were exchanged for life 
and death. But Vandermaclin saw not the state of their 
hearts. He looked upon the young seaman as too low, too 
poor, to be a match for his daughter ; and as such an idea 
never entered his head, so did he never imagine that he 
would have dared to love. But he was soon undeceived ; 
for M'Clisc frankly stated his attachment, and demanded 
the hand of Katerina ; and, at the demand, Vandcrmaclin’s 
face was flushed with anger. 
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“ Mynheer M‘Clise,” said he, after a pa use, as if to control 
his feelings ; “ when a man marries, he is bound to show 
that he has wherewithal to support his wife ; to support 
her in that rank, and to afford her those luxuries to which 
she has been accustomed in her father’s house. Show me 
that you can do so, and I will not refuse you the hand of 
Katerina.” 

“ As yet, I have not,” replied M'Clisc ; “ but I am young 
and can work ; I have money, and will gain more. Tell 
me what sum do you think that I should possess to warrant 
my demanding the hand of your daughter r ” 

“ Produce twelve thousand guilders, and she is yours,” 
replied the merchant. 

“ I have but three thousand,” replied M'Clise. 

“Then, think no more of Katerina. It is a foolish 
passion, and you must forget it. And, Mynheer M‘Clisc, 
I must not have my daughter’s affections tampered with. 
She must forget you ; and that can only be effected by 
your not meeting again. I wish you well, Mynheer M'Clise, 
but I must request your absence.” 

M‘Clisc departed from the presence of the merchant, 
bowed down with grief and disappointment. Me con¬ 
trived that a letter, containing the result of his application, 
should be put in the hands of Katerina. But Vandermaclin 
was informed of this breach of observance, and Katerina 
was sent to a convent, there to remain until the departure 
of her lover ; and Vandermaclin wrote to his correspondent 
at. Dundee, requesting that the goods forwarded to him 
m ight not be sent by the vessel commanded by M‘Clise. 

Of this our young captain received information. All hope 
was nearly gone ; still he lingered, and delayed his depar¬ 
ture. He was no longer the active, energetic seaman ; he 
neglected all, even his attire. 

. ^ Clisc knew in which convent his fair Katerina had been 
immured ; and often would he walk round its precincts, 
with the hope of seeing her, if it were but for a moment, 
ut m vain. His vessel was now laden, and he could delay 
no longer. He was to sail the next morning ; and once 
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more did the unhappy young man take his usual walk to 
look at those walls which contained all that was dear to him 
on earth. His reverie was broken by a stone falling down 
to his feet ; he took it up ; there was a small piece of paper 
attached to it with a silken thread. He opened it ; it was 
the handwriting of Katerina, and contained but two words— 
“ The Bell” f 

The bell ! M'Clisc started ; for he immediately com¬ 
prehended what was meant. The whole plan came like 
electricity through his brain. Yes ; then there was a 
promise of happiness. The bell was worth ten thousand 
guilders ; that sum had been offered, and would now be 
given, by Isaacs the Jew. He would be happy with his 
Katerina ; and he blessed her ingenuity for devising the 
means. I'or a minute or two he was transported ; but the 
reaction soon took place. What was he about to attempt ? 
sacrilege—cruelty. The bell had been blessed by the holy 
church ; it had been purchased by holy and devout alms. 
It had been placed on the rock to save the lives of his brother 
seamen ; and were he to remove it, would he not be re¬ 
sponsible for all the lives lost ? Would not the wail of 
the widow, and the tears of the orphan, be crying out to 
Heaven against him ? No, no! never! The crime was 
too horrible; and M‘Cliscstamped upon the paper, thinking 
lie was tempted by Satan in the shape of a woman ; but 
when woman tempts, man is lost. He recalled the charms 
of Katerina ; all his repugnance was overcome ; and he 
resolved that the deed should be accomplished, and that 
Katerina should be gained, even if he lost his soul. 

Andrew M'Clisc sailed away from Amsterdam, and 
Katerina recovered her liberty. Vandcrmaclin was anxious 
that she should marry : and many were the suitors for her 
hand, but in vain. She reminded her father that he had 
pledged himself, if M'Clisc counted down twelve thousand 
guilders, that she should be his wife; and to that pledge, 
she insisted that he was bound fast. And Vandcrmaclin 
after reasoning with her, and pointing out to her that 
twelve thousand guilders was a sum so large, thUt M‘Clisc 
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niight not procure until his old age, even if he were fortun¬ 
ate, acknowledged that such was his promise, and that he 
would, like an honest man, abide by it, provided that 
M'Clise should fulfil his part of the agreement in the space 
of two years; after which he should delay her settlement 
n° longer. And Katerina raised her eyes to Heaven, and 
whispered, as she clasped her hands, “ The Bell.” Alas ! 
that we should invoke Heaven when we would wish to do 
wrong ; but mortals arc blind, and none so blind as those 
who are impelled by passion. 

It was in the summer of that year that M*Clise had made 
ms arrangements : having procured the assistance of some 
lawless hands, lie had taken the advantage of a smooth and 
glassy sea and a high tide to remove the bell on board his 
own vessel ; a work of little difficulty to him, as he had 
placed it there, and knew well the fastenings. He sailed 
away for Amsterdam, and was permitted by Heaven to 
arrive safe with his sacrileLMous fr eight. He did not, as 
before, enter the canal opposite to the house of Vander- 
niaclin, but one that ran behind the habitation of the Jew 
Isaacs. At n ight, he went into the house, and reported to 
the Jew what he had for sale ; and the keen grey eyes of the 
bent-double little Israelite sparkled with delight, for he 
new that his profit would be great. At midnight the bell 
was made fast to the crane, and safely deposited in the warc- 
ouse of the Jew, who counted out the ten thousand guilders 
to the enraptured M‘Clisc, whose thoughts were wholly upon 
t e possession of his Katerina, and not upon the crime he 
bad committed. 

But, alas ! to conceal one crime, wc are too often obliged 

cven deeper ; and thus it was with Andrew 

Clisc. T he people who had assisted, upon the promise of 
a thousand guilders being divided among them, now mur¬ 
mured at their share, and insisted upon an equal division 
°t the spoils, or threatened with an immediate confession 
of the black deed. 

M'Clise^ravcd, and cursed, and tore his hair ; promised 
to give them the money as soon as he had wedded Katerina ; 
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but they would not consent. Again the devil came to his 
assistance, and whispered how he was to act : he consented. 
The next night the division was to be made. They met in 
his cabin ; he gave them wine, and they drank plentifully ; 
but the wine was poisoned, and they all died before the 
morning. M‘Clisc tied weights to their bodies, and sunk 
them in the deep canal ; broke open his hatches, to make it 
appear that his vessel had been plundered ; and then went 
to the authorities denouncing his crew as having plundered 
him, and escaped. Immediate search was made, but they 
were not to be found ; and it was supposed that they had 
escaped in a boat. 

Once more M‘Cli$c, whose conscience was scared, went 
to the house of Vandcrmaclin, counted down his twelve 
thousand guilders, and claimed his bride ; and Vandcr¬ 
maclin, who felt that his daughter’s happiness was at stake, 
now gave his consent. As M'Clisc stated that he was 
anxious to return to England, and arrange with the mer¬ 
chants whose goods had been plundered, in a few days the 
marriage took place ; and Katerina clasped the murderer in 
her arms. All was apparent joy and revelry ; but there was 
anguish in the heart of M'Clisc, who, now that he had gained 
his object, felt that it had cost him much too dear, for his 
peace of mind was gone for ever. But Katerina eared not ; 
every spark of feeling was absorbed in her passion, and the 
very guilt of M'Clisc but rendered him more dear ; for was 
it not for her that he had done all this ? M‘Clisc received 
her portion, and hasted to sail away ; for the bodies were 
still in the canal, and he trembled every hour lest his crime 
should be discovered. And Vandcrmaclin bade farewell to 
his daughter; and, he knew not why, but there was a feeling 
he could not suppress, that they never should meet again. 

“ Down—down below, Katerina ! this is no place for. 
you,” cried M'Clisc, as he stood at the helm of the 
vessel. “ Down, dearest, down, or you will be washed 
overboard. Every sea threatens to pour into our decks ; 
already have we lost two men. Down, Katerina ! down, 
I tell you.” 
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“ I fear not ; let me remain with you.” 

“ I tell you, down,” cried M'Clise in wrath ; and Katerina 
cast upon him a reproachful look, and obeyed. 

The storm was at its height ; the sun had set, black and 
monstrous billows chased each other, and the dismasted 
vessel was hurried on towards the land. The wind howled, 
and whistled sharply at each chink in the bulwarks of the 
vessel. For three days had they fought the gale, but in 
vain. Now, if it continued, all chance was over ; for the 
shore was on their lee, distant not many miles. Nothing 
could save them, but gaining the mouth of the Frith of 
Tay, and then they could bear up for Dundee. And there 
was a boiling surge, and a dark night, and roaring seas, and 
their masts were floating far away ; and M'Clisc stood at 
the helm, keeping her broadside to the sea : his heart was 
full of bitterness, and his guilty conscience bore him down, 
and he looked for death, and he dreaded it ; for was he not 
a sacrilegious murderer, and was there not an avenging 
God above ? 

Once more Katerina appeared on deck, clinging for 
support to Andrew. 

t I cannot stay below. Tell me, will it soon be over ? ” 

‘ Yes,” replied M'Clisc gloomily : “ it will soon be over 
with all of uf.” 


ti H°w mean you ? you told me there was no danger.” 

I told you falsely ; there is death soon, and damnation 
afterwards : for you I have lost my soul ! ” 

Oh ! say not so.” 

n lt# Leave me, leave me, woman, or I curse thcc.” 
Curse me, Andrew ? Oh, no ! Kiss me, Andrew ; and 
* to P er *sh, let us expire in each other’s arms.” 

iis as well ; you have dragged me to perdition. Leave 
* Sa y> for you have my bitter curse.” 
thus was his guilty love turned to hate, now that death 
was staring him in the face. 

Katerina made no reply. She threw herself on the deck, 
an abandoned herself to her feeling of bitter anguish. And 
as she lay there, and M‘Clisc stood at the helm, the wind 
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abated ; the vessel was no longer borne down as before, 
although the waves were still mountains high. The seamen 
on board rallied ; some fragments of sail were set on the 
remnants of the masts, and there was a chance of safety. 
M'Clisc spoke not, but watched the helm. The wind 
shifted in their favour ; and hope rose in every heart. The 
Frith of 'I'ay was now open, and they were saved ! Light 
was the heart of M'Clisc when he kept away the vessel, and 
gave the helm up to the mate. He hastened to Katerina, 
who still remained on the deck, raised her up, whispered 
comfort and returning love ; but she heard not—she could 
not forget—and she wept bitterly. 

“ We are saved, dear Katerina ! ” 

“ Better that we had been lost ! ” replied she, mournfully. 

“ No, no ! say not so, with your own Andrew pressing 
you to his bosom.” 

“ Your bitter curse ! ” 

“ ’Twas madness—nothing—I knew not what I said.” 

But the iron had entered into her soul. Her heart was 
broken. 

“ You had belter give orders for them to look out for the 
Bell Rock,” observed the man at the helm to M'Clisc. 

The Bell Rock ! M'Clise shuddered, and made no reply. 
Onward went the vessel, impelled by the sea and wind : 
one moment raised aloft, and towering over the surge ; at 
another, deep in the hollow trough, and walled in by the 
convulsed clement. M'Clisc still held his Katerina in his 
arms, who responded not to his endearments, when a sudden 
shock threw them on the deck. The crashing of the timbers, 
the pouring of the waves over the stern, the heeling and 
settling of the vessel, were but the work of a few seconds. 
One more furious shock—she separates, falls on her beam 
ends, and the raging seas sweep over her. 

M'Clise threw from him her whom he had so madly 
loved, and plunged into the wave. Katerina shrieked, as 
she dashed after him, and all was over. 

When the storm rises, and the screaming sea-gull seeks 
the land, and the fisherman hastens his bark towards the 
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beach, there is to be seen, descending from the dark clouds 
with the rapidity of lightning, the form of Andrew M‘Clisc, 
the heavy bell, to which he is attached by the neck, bearing 
him down to his doom. 

And when all is smooth and calm, when at the ebbing 
tide the wave but gently kisses the rock, then by the light 
ot the silver moon, the occupants of the vessels which sail 
rom the Frith of Tay, have often beheld the form of the 
beautiful Katerina, waving her white scarf as a signal that 
* , u . approach and take her off from the rock on 

which she is seated. At times, she offers a letter for her 
athcr, Vandcrmaclin ; and she mourns and weeps as the 
wary mariners, with their eyes fixed on her, and with folded 
arms, pursue their course in silence and in dread. 
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111 erf. was a man in those parts, sir, you must know, 

- '.ailed Tom Connor, and he had a cat that was equal to 
y' any dozen of rat-traps, and he was proud of the baste, and 
with rayson ; for she was worth her weight in goold to him 
in saving his sacks of meal from the thievery of the rats and 
mice ; for Tt/m was an extensive dealer in corn, and in¬ 
fluenced the rise and fall of that article in the market, to 
the extent of a full dozen of sacks at a time, which he either 
kept or sold, as the spirit of free trade or monopoly came 
over him. Indeed, at one time, Tom had serious thoughts 
of applying to the government for a military force to pro- . 
tect his granary, when there was a threatened famine in the 
county.” 

“ Pooh ! pooh ! sir,” said the matter-of-fact little man, 

“ as if a dozen sacks could be of the smallest consequence in 
a whole county—pooh ! pooh ! ” 

“Well,.sir,” said Murphy, “I can’t help if you don’t 
believe ; but it’s truth what I am telling you, and pray 
don’t interrupt me, though you may not believe ; by the 
time the Story’s done you’ll have heard more wonderful 
things than that— and besides, remember you’re a stranger 
in these parts, and have no notion of the extraordinary 
things—physical, metaphysical, and magical—which con¬ 
stitute the idiosyncrasy of rural destiny.” 

The little man did not know the meaning of Murphy’s 
last sentence—nor Murphy either ; but having stopped the 
little tnan’s^ throat with the big words, he proceeded. 

“ This cat, siiTyou must know, was a great pet, and was 
so up to everything, that Tom swore she was a’most like a 
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Christian, only she couldn't speak, and had so sensible a look 
in her eyes, that he was sartin sure the cat knew even- word 
that was said to her. Well, she used to sit by him at break¬ 
fast every morning,'and the eloquent cock of her tail, as she 
used to rub against his leg, said, ‘ Give me some milk, Tom 
Connor,’ as plain as print, and the plenitude of her purr 
afterwards spoke a gratitude beyond language.—Well, one 
morning, Tom was going to the neighbouring town to 
market, and he had promised the wife to bring home shoes 
to the childhre’, out o’ the price of the corn ; and sure 
enough, before he sat down to breakfast, there was Tom 
taking the measure of the children’s feet, by cutting notches 
°c * °f stick ; and the wife gave him so many cautions 
about getting a 4 natc fit ’ for ‘ Billy’s purty feet,’ that Tom, 
in his anxiety to nick the closest possible measure, cut off 
the child’s toe. That disturbed the harmony of the party, 
and Tom was obliged to breakfast alone, while the mother 
was endeavouring to cure Billy ; in short, trying to make a 
tol of his toe. Well, sir, all the time Tom was taking 
measure for the shoes, the cat was observing him with that 
luminous peculiarity of eye for which her tribe is remark- 
a ble; and when Tom sat down to breakfast the cat rubbed 
against him more vigorously than usual, but Tom, being 
ewildered between his expected gain in corn, and the 
positive loss of his child’s toe, kept never minding her, until 
t . c ^- at >with a sort of caterwauling growl, gave Tom a dab 
o her claws, that went clean through his leathers, and a 
ttlc further. 4 Vyow ! ’ says Tom, with a jump, clapping 
us hand on the part, and rubbing it, 4 by this and that, 
you drew the blood out o’ me,’ says Tom, 4 you wicked 

W**k i! 8 * 1 *— 8 ° a ^ on 6 • * says he, making a kick at her. 
Wlth that the cat gave a reproachful look at him, and her 
j ust a pair of mail-coach lamps in a fog. 
ith that, sir, the cat, with a mystcriops 4 mi-ow * fixed a 
most penetrating glance on Tom, and distinctly uttered his 

, Tom felt every hair on his head as stiff as a pump- 
handle and scarcely crediting liis ears, he returned a 
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searching look at the cat, who very quietly proceeded with 
a sort of nasal twang— 

“ ‘ Tom Connor,’ says she. . .. , 

“ ‘ The Lord be good to me,’ says I om, it it isn t 

spakin', she is.’ 

“ ‘ Tom Connor,’ says she, again. 

“ ‘ Yes, ma’am,’ says Tom. 

“ * Come here,’ says she, ‘ whisper—I want to talk to you, 
Tom,’ says she, ‘the last taste in private,’ says she—rising on 
her hams, and beckoning him with her paw out o’ the door, 
with a wink and a toss o’ the head aiqual to a milliner. 

“ Well, as you may suppose, Tom didn't know whether 
he was on his head or his heels, but he followed the cat, and 
off she went and squatted herself under the hedge of a little 
paddock at the back of Tom’s house ; and as he came round 
the corner, she held up her paw again, and laid it on her 
mouth, as much as to say, ‘ He cautious, Tom.’ Well, divil 
a word Tom could say at all, with the fright, so up he goes 
to the cat, and says she— 

“ ‘ Tom,’ says she, 4 I have a great respect for you, and 
there’s something I must tell you, bekasc you’re losing char- 
aether with your neighbours,’ says she, 4 by your goin’s on, 
says she ; ‘ and it’s out o’ the respect that I have for you, 
that I must tell you,’ says she. 

“ ‘ Thank you, ma’am,’ says Tom. 

“ « You’re goin’ off to the town,’ says she, ‘ to buy shoes 
for the childhrc’,’ says she, ‘ and never thought o’ gettin’ me 
a pair.’ 

“ * You ! ’ says Tom. 

“ ‘ Yis, me, Tom Connor,’ says she ; 4 and the neighbours 
wondhers that a respectable man like you allows your cat to 
go about the counthry barefutted,’ says she. 

“ ‘ Is it a cat to wear shoes ? ’ says Tom. 

« « Why not ? ’ says she, 4 doesn’t horses ware shoes—and 

I have a prettier foot than a horse, I hope,’ says she, with a 

toss of her head. , 

« ‘ F a ix, she spakes like a woman ; so proud of her feet, 

says Tom’to himself, astonished, as you may suppose, but 
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pretending never to think it remarkable all the time ; and 
so he went discoursin’, and says he, ‘ It’s thrue for you. 
ma’am,’ says he, ‘ that horses wares shoes—but that stands 
to rayson, ma’am, you see—seeing the hardship their feet 
has to go through on the hard roads.’ 

“ ‘ And how do you know what hardship my feet has to 
go through ? ’ says the cat, mighty sharp. 

“ ‘ But, ma’am,’ says Tom, ‘ I don’t well sec how you 
could fasten a shoe on you,’ says he. 

“ ‘ Lave that to me,’ says the cat. 

“ ‘ Did anyone ever stick walnut shells on you, pusscy ? ’ 
says Tom, with a grin. 

“ ‘ Don’t be disrespectful, Tom Connor,’ says the cat, 
with a frown. 

“ ‘ I ax your pard’n, ma’am,’ says he, ‘ but as for the 
horses you wor spakin’ about wcarin’ shoes, you know their 
shoes is fastened on with nails, and how would your shoes 
be fastened on ? ’ 

“ ‘ Ah, you stupid thief,’ says she, ‘ haven’t I iligant nails 
o’ my own ? ’—and with that she gave him a dab of her 
claw, that made him roar. 

“ ‘ Ow ! murdher ! ’ says he. 

“ ‘ Now, no more of your palaver, Misthcr Connor,’says 
the cat, ‘ just be off and get me the shoes.’ 

“ ‘ Tare an ouns,’ says Tom, ‘ what’ll become o’ me if 
I’m to get shoes for my cats ? ’ says he, ‘for you increase 
your family four times a year, and you have six or seven 
every time,’ says he, ‘ and then you must all have two pair 
apiece—wirra ! wirra !—I’ll be ruined in shoe leather,’ says 

Tom. 


“ ‘ No more o’ your stuff,’ says the cat, ‘ don’t be standin’ 
here undher the hedge talkin’, or we’ll lose our karacthers— 
for I’ve remarked your wife is jealous, Tom.’ e 

’Pon my sowl, that’s threw,’ says Tom, with a smirk. 

“ * More fool she,’ says the cat, ‘ for, ’pon my conscience, 
Tom, you’re as ugly as if you wor bespoke.* 

“ Off ran the cat with these words, leaving Tom in amaze¬ 
ment ;—he said nothing to the family for fear of fright’ning 
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them, and off he went to the town , as he pretended —for he 
saw the cat watching him through a hole in the hedge ; but 
when he came to a turn at the end of the road, the dickins 
a mind he minded the market, good or bad, but went off to 
Squire Bothcrum’s, the magisthrit, to swarc examinations 
agen the cat.” 

“ Pooh ! pooh—nonsense ! ! ”—broke in the little man, 
who had listened thus far to Murtough with an expression 
of mingled wonder and contempt, while the rest of the party 
willingly gave up the reins to nonsense, and enjoyed Mur- 
tough’s legend, and their companion’s more absurd common 


sense. 


“ Don’t interrupt him, Goggins,” said Mister Wiggins. 

“ How can you listen to such nonsense ? ” returned 
Goggins. “ Swear examinations against a cat, indeed ! 
pooh ! pooh ! ” 

“ My dear sir,” said Murtough, “ remember this is a 
fairy story, and that the country all around here is full of 
enchantment. As I was telling you, Tom went off to swear 
examinations.” 

“ Ay, ay ! ” shouted all but Goggins; “ go on with the 


story.” 

“ And when Tom was asked to relate the events of the , 
morning, which brought him before Squire Botherum, his 
brain was so bewildered between his corn, and his cat, and 
his child’s toe, that he made a very confused account of it. 

“ ‘ Begin your story from the beginning,’—said the magis¬ 


trate to Tom. 

“ ‘ Well, your honour,’ says Tom, “ I was goin’ to market 
this momin’, to sell the child’s corn,—I beg your pard’n— 
my own toes, I mane, sir.’ 

“ ‘ Sell your toes ? ’ said the squire. 

“ ‘ No, sir, takin’ the cat to market, I mane-’ 

“ ‘ Take a cat to market ? ’ said the squire—* You’re drunk, 


man.’ 

“ ‘ No, your honour, only confused a little ; for when the 
toes began to spake to me—the cat, I mane—I was bothered 
clanc-’ 
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“ ‘ The cat speak to you ? ’—said the squire ; ‘ Phew !— 
worse than before ; you’re drunk, Tom ! ’ 

“ ‘ No, your honour ; it’s on the strength of the cat I 
come to spake to you-’ 

“ ‘ I think it’s on the strength of a pint o’ whisky, Tom-’ 

“ ‘ By the vartue o’ my oath, your honour, it's nothin’ 
but the cat.’ And so Tom then told him all about the 
affair, and the squire was regularly astonished. Just then 
the bishop of the diocese and the priest of the parish 
happened to call in, and heard the story, and the bishop 
and the priest had a tough argument for two hours on the 
subject; the former swearing she must be a witch—but the 
priest denying that, and maintaining she was only enchanted 
—and that part of the argument was afterwards refefred to 
the primate, and subsequently to the conclave at Rome; 
but the pope declined interfering about cats, saying he had 
quite enough to do minding his own bulls. 

“ ‘ In the meantime, what are we to do with the cat ? ’ 
says Bothcrum. 

“ ‘ Burn her,’ says the bishop ; * she’s a witch.’ 

“ ‘ Only enchanted,’ said the priest—‘ and the ecclesi¬ 
astical court maintains that-’ 

“ ‘ Bother the ecclesiastical court ! ’ said the magistrate ; 

* I can only proceed on the statutes ’ ; and with that he 
pulled down all the law-books in his library, and hunted the 
laws from Queen Elizabeth down, and he found that they 
made laws against everything in Ireland, except a cat. —'1 he 
devil a thing escaped them but a cat, which did not come 
within the meaning of any act of parliament :— the cats only 
had escaped. 

“ ‘ There’s the alien act, to be sure,’ said the magistrate, 
‘ and perhaps she’s a French spy, in disguise.’ 

“ ‘ She spakes like a French spy, sure enough,’ says Tom ; 
‘ and she was missin’, I remember, all last Spy-Wcdnesday.’ 

“ ‘ That’s suspicious,’ says the squire— 4 but conviction 
might be difficult ; and I have a fresh idea,’ says Bothcrum. 

“ 4 Faith, it won’t keep fresh long, this hot weather,* says 
Tom ; ‘ so your honour had betthcr make use of it at wanst.’ 
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Right,’ says Botherum‘we’ll make her subject to the 

game laws ; we’ll hunt her,’ says he. 

“ ‘ Ow !—elegant ! ’ says Tom ;—‘ we’ll have a brave run 

out of her.’ . . 

“ ‘ Meet me at the cross-roads,’ says the squire, in the 

morning, and I'll have the hounds ready. 

“ Well, off Tom went home ; and he was racking his 
brain what excuse he could make to the cat for not bring¬ 
ing the shoes ; and at last he hit one off just as he saw her 
cantering up to him, half a mile before he got home. 

“ ‘ Where’s the shoes, Tom ? ’ says shc.^ 

“ ‘ I have not got them to-day, ma am, says he. ^ 

“ ‘ Is that the way you keep your promises, Tom ? ’ says 
she ‘ I’ll tell you what it is, Tom—I’ll tare the eyes out 
o’ the children, if you don’t get me shoes 

« ‘ Whisht ! whisht ! ’ says Tom, frightened out of his 
life for his children’s eyes.—‘ Don t be in a passion, pusscy. 
The shoemaker said he had not a shoe in his shop, nor a last 
that would make one to fit you ; and lie says I must bring 
you into the town for him to take your measure.’ 

“ ‘ And when am I to go ? ’ says the cat, looking savage. 
“ ‘ To-morrow,’ says Tom. 

“ ‘ It’s well you said that, Tom,’ says the cat, ‘ or the 
divil an eye I’d lave in your family this night and off she 


hopped. 

“ Tom thrimblcd at the wicked look she ga 
“ ‘ Remember ! ’ says she,^over the hedge. 



!’ says shc,>ovcr the hedge, with [a bitter 

caterwaul. , / ^ //'jX ftA’ ^ 

“ ‘ Never fear,’ says Tom. ~ / 

“ Well, sure enough, the ndit mornin’ there was the cat 
at cock-crow, licking hcttelf as natc as a new pin, to go into 
the town, and out came Tom, with a baj» undRer his arm, 
and the cat afthcr him— 

“ ‘ Now gitinto this, and £lTcarry you into the town, 

says Tom, opening the 

“ ‘ Sure I can walk with you,’ says the cat. 

«« Oh, that wouldn’t do,’ says Tom ; ‘ the people in the 
town is curious and slandhcrous people, and sure it would 
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rise ugly remarks if I was seen with a cat afthcr me :—a dog 
is a man’s companion by nature, but cats does not stand to 
rayson.’ 

“ Well, the cat seeing there was no use in argument, got 
into the bag, and off Tom set to the cross-roads with the 
bag over his shoulder, and he came up, quite innocent-like, 
to the corner, where the squire and his huntsman, and the 
hounds, and a pack o’ people were waitin’. Out came the 
squire on a sudden, just as if it was all by accident. 

“ ‘ God save you, Tom,’ says he. 

“ ‘ God save you kindly, sir,’ says Tom. 

“ ‘ What’s that bag you have at your back ? ’ says the 
squire. 

“ * Oh, nothin’ at all, sir,’ says Tom—makin’ a face all 
the time, as much as to say, I have her safe. 

“ ‘ Oh, there’s something in that bag, I think,’ says the 
squire, ‘ and you must let me see it.’ 

“ ‘ If you bethray me, Tom Connor,’ says the cat in a 
low voice, ‘ by this and that I’ll never spake to you again ! ’ 

“ ‘ ’Pon my honour, sir,’ says Tom, with a wink and a 
twitch of his thumb towards the bag—‘ I haven’t anything 
in it.’ 


« < 


I have been missing my praties of late,’ says the squire, 
‘ and I’d just like to examine that bag,’ says he. 

“ ‘ Is it doubtin’ my charackther, you’d be, sir ? ’ says 
Tom, pretending to be in a passion. 

“ ‘ Tom, your sowl ! ’ says the voice in the sack, 1 If you 
Ut the cat out of the bag , I’ll m urthcr you.’ ■ * X ' • e 
“ ‘ An honest man would make no objection to be 
sarchcd,’ said the s quire, ‘ and I insist on it,’ says he, laying 
hold o’ the bag, and Tom purtending to fight all the time ; 
but, my jewel ! before two minutes, they shook the cat out 
° the bag, sure enough, and off she went with her tail as 
big as a sweeping brush, and the squire, with a thundering 
view halloo, after her, clapt the dogs at her heels, and away 
they went for the bare l ife. Never was there seen such 
running as that day~-t-hc cat made for a shaking bog, the 
loneliest pkee in the whole counthry—and there the riders 
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were all thrown out, barrin’ the huntsman, who had a web¬ 
footed horse on purpose for soft places ; and the priest, 
whose horse could go anywhere by rayson of the priest’s 
blessing ; and sure enough, the huntsman and his rivirencc 
stuck to the hunt like wax; and just as the cat got on the 
border of the bog, they saw her give a twist as the foremost 
dog closed with her, for he gave her a nip in the flank. Still 
she went on, however, and headed them well, towards an 
old mud cabin in the middle of the bog, and there they saw 
her jump in at the window, and up came the dogs the next 
minit, and gathered round the house with the most horrid 
howling ever was heard.—The huntsman alighted, and went 
into'thc house to turn the cat out again—when what should 
he scf but an old hag, lying in bed in the corner— -1 

“ ‘ Did you see a cat come in here ? ’ says he. 

“ ‘ Oh, no—o—o—o ! ’ squealed out the old hag, in a 
trembling voice, ‘ there’s no cat here,’ says she. 

“ Yelp, yelp, yelp ! went the dogs outside. 

Oh, keep the yogs out o’ this,* says the old hag—* oh 
—oJ° and the huntsman saw her eyes glare under the 
blanket, just lAc a cat’s. 

“ ‘ Hillo ! ’ says the huntsman, pulling down the blanket 
—and what shouliT he see but the old hag’s flank, all in a 
gore of blood. 

“ ‘ Ow, ow ! you old divil—is it you ? you owld cat ! ’ 
says he, opening the door. 

“ In rushed the dogs—up jumped the old hag, and chang¬ 
ing into a cat before their eyes, out she darted through the 
window again, and made another run for it ; but she couldn’t 
escape, and the dogs gobbled her while you could say ‘ Jack 
Robinson.’ But the most remarkable part of this extra¬ 
ordinary story, gentlemen, is, that the pack was ruined from 
that day out; for after having eaten the enchanted cat, the 
divil a thing they would ever hunt aftenvarfls y but mice.” 
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A young fellow, a tobacco pralax by trade, was on his 
way from Morristown, where he had dealt largely with 
the Deacon of the Shaker settlement, to the village of u 
Parker’s Falls on Salmon River. He had a neat little cart, 
painted green, with a box of cigars depicted on each side __ 
panel, and an Indian chief holding a pipe and a golden , 
tobacco stalk on the rear. The pedlar drove a smart little ' 
mare and was a young man of excellent character, keen at a 
bargain, but none the worse liked by the Yankees, who, as f 
I have heard them say, would rather be shaved with a sharp 
razor than a dull one. Especially was he beloved by the 
pretty girls along the Connecticut, whose favour he used 
to court by presents of the best smoking tobacco in his 
stock, knowing well that the country lassies of New England 
are generally great performers on pipes. Moreover, as will rj* 
be seen in the course of my story, the pedlar was inquisitive 
and something of a tattler, always itching to hear the news 
and anxious to tell it again. 

After an early breakfast at Morristown, the tobacco 
pedlar, whose name was Dominicus Pike, had travelled seven 
miles through a solitary piece of woods, without speaking a 
word to anybody but himself and his little grey mare. It 
being nearly seven o’clock, he was as eager to hold a morn¬ 
ing gossip as a city shopkeeper to read the morning paper.^ 
An opportunity seemed at hand when, after lighting a cigarv^ 
with a sunglass, he looked up and perceived a man coming—' 
over the brow of the hill, at the foot of which the pedlar 
had stopped his green cart. Dominicus watched him as he 
descended, and noticed that he carried a bundle over his 
shoulder on the end of a stick, and travelled with a weary, 
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yet determined pace. He did not look as if he had started 
in the freshness of the morning, hut had footed it all night 
and meant to do the same all day. 

“ Good morning, mister,” said Dominicus, when within 
speaking distance. “ You go a pretty good jog. What’s 
the latest news at Parker’s Falls ? ” 

The man pulled the broad brim of a grey hat over his 
eyes and answered, rather sullenly, that he did not come 
from Parker’s Falls, which, as being the limit of his own 
day's journey, the pedlar had naturally mentioned in his 


inquiry. 

“ Well then,” rejoined Dominicus Pike, “ let’s have the 
latest news where you did come from. I’m not particular 
about Parker’s Falls. Any place will answer.” 

Being thus importuned, the traveller—who was as ill- 
looking a fellow as one would desire to meet in a solitary 
piece of woods—appeared to hesitate a little, as if he were 
either searching his memory for news or weighing the ex¬ 
pediency of telling it. At last, mounting on the step of 
the cart, he whispered in the car of Dominicus, though he 
might have shouted aloud and no other mortal would have 
heard him. 


“ I do remember one little trifle of news,” said he. “ Old 
Mr Higginbotham, of Kimballton, was murdered in his 
orchard at eight o’clock last night by an Irishman and a 
negro. They strung him up to the branch of a St Michael’s 
pear-tree, where nobody would find him till the morning.” 

As soon as this horrible intelligence was communicated, 
the stranger betook himself to his journey again, with more 
speed than ever, not even turning his head when Dominicus 
invited him to smoke a Spanish cigar and relate all the 
particulars. The pedlar whistled to his marc and went up 
the hill, pondering on the doleful fate of Mr Higginbotham, 
whom he had known in the way of trade, having sold him 
many a bunch of long nines and a great deal of pigtail, lady’s 
twist, and fig tobacco. 

He was rather astonished at the rapidity with which the 
news had spread. Kimballton was nearly sixty miles distant 
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in a straight line. The murder had been perpetrated only 
at eight o’clock the preceding night ; yet Dominicus had 
heard of it at seven in the morning, when, in all proba¬ 
bility, poor Mr Higginbotham’s own family had but just 
discovered his corpse, hanging on the St Michael’s pear- 
tree. The stranger on foot must have worn seven-league 
boots to travel at such a rate. 

“ Ill news flies fast, they say,” thought Dominicus Pike ; 
“ but this beats railroads. The fellow ought to be hired 
to go express with the President’s Message.” 

The difficulty was solved by supposing that the narrator 
had made a mistake of one day in the date of the occurrence ; 
so that our friend did not hesitate to introduce the story at 
every tavern a nd country store along the road, expending a 
whole bunch of Spanish wrappers among at least twenty 
horrified audiences. He found himself invariably the first 
bearer of the intelligence, and was so pestere d _>vith ques¬ 
tions that he could not avoid filling upThe outline, till it 
became quite a respectable narrative. He met with one 
piece of corroborative evidence. Mr Higginbotham was a 
gr adex -; and a former clerk of his, to whom Dominicus 
related the facts, testified that the old gentleman was 
accustomed to return home through the orchard about 
nightfall, with the money and valuable papers of the store 
in his pocket. The clerk manifested but little grief at 
Mr Higginbotham’s catastrophe, hinting, what the pedlar 
had discovered in his own dealings with him, that he was a 
crusty old fellow, as close as a vice. His property would 
descend to a pretty niece, who was now keeping school in 
Kimballton. 

What with telling the news for the public good, and 
driving bargains for his own, Dominicus was so much 
delayed on the road that he chose to put up at a tavern 
about five miles short of Parker’s Falls. After supper, 
lighting one of his prime cigars, he seated himself in the 
bar-room and went through the story of the murder, which 
had grown so fast that it took him half an hour to tell. 
There were as many as twenty people in the room, nineteen 
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of whom received it all for gospel. The twentieth was an 
elderly farmer, who had arrived on horseback a short time 
before and was now seated in a corner smoking his pipe. 
When the story was concluded, he rose up very deliberately, 
brought his chair right in front of Dominicus, and stared 
him full in the face, puffing out the vilest tobacco smoke 
the pedlar had ever smelt. 

“ Will you make affidavit,--demanded he, in the tone of 
a country justice taking an examination, “ that old Squire 
Higginbotham of Kimballton was murdered in his orchard 
the night before last, and found hanging on his great pear- 
tree yesterday morning ? ” 

“ I tell the story as I heard it, mister,” answered Domi¬ 
nicus, dropping his half-burnt cigar. “ I don't say that I 
saw the thing done. So 1 can’t take my oath that he was 
murdered exactly in that way.” 

“ But I can take mine,” said the farmer, “ that if Squire 
Higginbotham was murdered the night before last, I drank 
a glass of bitters with his ghost this morning. Being a 
neighbour of mine, he called me into his store, as I was 
riding by, and treated me, and then asked me to do a little 
business for him on the road. He didn't seem to know any 
more about his own murder than I did.” 

“ Why, then, it can’t be a fact ! ” exclaimed Dominicus 
Pike. 

“ I guess he’d have mentioned it, if it was,” said the old 
farmer; and he removed his chair back to the corner, leav¬ 
ing Dominicus quite down in the mouth. 

Here was a sad resurrection of old Mr Higginbotham ! 
The pedlar had no heart to mingle in the conversation any 
more, but comforted himself with a glass of gin and water, 
and went to bed, where all night long he dreamed of hang¬ 
ing on the St Michael’s pear-tree. To avoid the old farmer 
(whom he so detested that his suspension would have 
pleased him better than Mr Higginbotham’s), Dominicus 
rose in the grey of the morning, put the little marc into 
the green cart, and trotted swiftly away towards Parker’s 
Falls. The fresh breeze, the dewy road, and the pleasant 
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summer dawn revived his spirits and might have encouraged 
him to repeat the old story had there been anybody awake 
to hear it. But he met neither ox team, light wagon chaise, 
horseman, nor foot traveller, till, just as he crossed Salmon 
River, a man came trudging down to the bridge with a 
bundle over his shoulder, on the end of a stick. 

“ Good morning, mister,” said the pedlar, reining in his 
mare. “ If you come from Kimballton or that neighbour¬ 
hood, maybe you can tell me the real fact about this affair 
of old Mr Higginbotham. Was the old fellow actually 
murdered two or three nights ago, by an Irishman and a 
negro ? ” 

Dominicus had spoken in too great a hurry to observe, 
at first, that the stranger himself had a deep tinge of negro 
blood. On hearing this sudden question, the Ethiopian 
appeared to change his skin, its yellow hue becoming a 
ghastly white, while, shaking and stammering, he thus 
replied : 

“No! no! There was no coloured man! It was an 
Irishman that hanged him last night, at eight o’clock. I 
came away at seven ! His folks can’t have looked for him 
in the orchard yet.” 

* Scarcely had the man spoken, when he interrupted him¬ 
self, and though he seemed weary enough before, con¬ 
tinued his journey at a pace which would have kept the 
pedlar’s mare on a smart trot. Dominicus stared after him 
in great perplexity. If the murder had not been committed 
till Tuesday night, who was the prophet that had foretold 
it, in all its circumstances, on Tuesday morning ? If Mr 
Higginbotham’s corpse was not yet discovered by his own 
family, how came this man, at above thirty miles’ distance, 
to know that he was hanging in the orchard, especially 
as he had left Kimballton before the unfortunate man 
was hanged at all ? These ambiguous circumstances, with 
the stranger’s surprise and terror, made Dominicus think 
of raising a hue and cry after him, as an accomplice in 
the murder ; since a murder, it seemed, had really been 
perpetrated. 
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“ But let the poor devil go," thought the pedlar. “ I 
don't want his blood on my head ; and hanging him 
wouldn’t unhang Mr Higginbotham. Unhang the old 
gentleman ! It’s a sin, I know ; but I should hate to have 
him come to life a second time and give me the lie ! ’’ 

With these meditations, Dominicus Pike drove into the 
street of Parker’s Falls, which, as everybody knows, is as 
thriving a village as three cotton factories and a slitting mill 
can make it. The machinery was not in motion, and but 
a few of the shop doors were unbarred, when he alighted 
in the stable-yard of the tavern and made it his first business 
to order the marc four quarts of oats. 

His second duty, of course, was to impart Mr Higgin¬ 
botham’s catastrophe to the hostler. He deemed it advis¬ 
able, however, not to be too positive as to the date of the 
direful fact, and also to be uncertain whether it were per¬ 
petrated by an Irishman and a negro, or by the son of Erin 
alone. Neither did he profess to relate it on his own 
authority or that of any one person ; he mentioned it as 
a report generally diffused. 

The story ran through the town like fire among girdletLi 
trees, and became so much the universal talk that nobody 
could tell whence it had originated. Mr Higginbotham w4| 
as well known at Parker’s Falls as any citizen of the placJP 
being part owner of the slitting mill and a considerable 
stockholder in the cotton factories. The inhabitants felt 
their own prosperity interested in his fate. 

Such was the excitement that the Parker’s F'alls Gazette 
anticipated its regular day of publication, and came out 
with half a form of blank paper and a column of double 
pica emphasized with capitals and headed Horrid Murder 
of Mr Hicginbotham ! Among other dreadful details, 
the printed account described the mark of the cord round 
the dead man’s neck and stated the number of thousand 
dollars of which he had been robbed. There was much 
pathos also about the affliction of his niece, who had gone 
from one fainting fit to another, ever since her uncle was 
found hanging on the St Michael’s pear-tree with his 
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pockets inside out. The village poet likewise eommcmo- 
rated the young lady’s grief in seventeen stanzas of a ballad. 
I he selectmen held a meeting and, in consideration of Mr 
r . °tham’s claims on the town, determined to issue 
handbills, offering a reward of five hundred dollars for the 

apprehension of his murderers and the recovery of the stolen 
property. 

Meanwhile the whole population of Parker’s Falls, con¬ 
sisting of shopkeepers, mistresses of boarding-houses, factory 
girls, millmen, and schoolboys, rushed into the street and 
kept up such a terrible loquacity as more than compensated 
for the silence of the cotton machines, which refrained from 
their usual din out of respect to the deceased. Had Mr 
Higginbotham cared about posthumous renown, his un¬ 
timely ghost would have exulted in this tumult. 

Our friend Dominicus, in his vanity of heart, forgot his 
intended precautions, and mounting on the town pump, 
announced himself as the bearer of the authentic intelligence 
which had caused so wonderful a sensation. He immedi¬ 
ately became the great man of the moment, and had just 
-gun a new edition of the narrative, with a voice like a 
d preacher, when the mail stage drove into the village 
cet - bad travelled all night and must have shifted 
3t E i m ballton at three in the morning. 

Now we shall hear all the particulars,” shouted the crowd. 

1 he coach rumbled up to the piazza of the tavern, 
oiiowed by a thousand people ; for if any man had been 
minding his own business till then, he now left it at sixes 
n sevens, to hear the news. The pedlar, foremost in the 
* **, dls «>vcrcd two passengers, both of whom had been 
on, r m a , comfor table nap to find themselves in the 
of 3 ™ ob - Ever y man assailing them with separate 
; D „„ r ^ n9 ’ al * P ro poundcd at once, the couple were struck 
lady CSS> tbou S b one was a lawyer and the other a young 

“ Hi ggmbotham ! Mr Higginbotham ! Tell us the 

mob «WK b0 - Ut u° ld Mr Higginbotham!” bawled the 
moo. What is the coroner’s verdict ? Arc the murderers 
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apprehended ? Has Mr Higginbotham’s niece come out of 
her fainting fits ? Mr Higginbotham ! Mr Higginbotham ! ” 

The coachman said not a word, except to swear awfully 
at the hostler for not bringing him a fresh team of horses. 
The lawyer inside had generally his wits about him even 
when asleep ; the first thing he did, after learning the cause 
of the excitement, was to produce a large red pocket-book. 
Meanwhile Dominicus Pike, being an extremely polite 
young man, and also suspecting.that a female tongue would 
tell the story as glibly as a lawyer’s, had handed the lady out 
of the coach. She was a fine, smart girl, now wide awake 
and bright as a button, and had such a sweet pretty mouth 
that Dominicus would almost as lief have heard a love tale 
from it as a tale of murder. 

“ Gentlemen and ladies,” said the lawyer to the shop¬ 
keepers, the millmen, and the factory girls, “ I can assure 
you that some unaccountable mistake, or, more probably, 
a wilful falsehood, maliciously contrived to injure Mr 
Higginbotham’s credit, has excited this singular uproar. 
We passed through kimballton at three o’clock this morn¬ 
ing, and most certainly should have been informed of the 
murder had any been perpetrated. But I have proo^ 
nearly as strong as Mr Higginbotham’s own oral testimonj® 
in the negative. Here is a note relating to a suit of hi* 
in the Connecticut courts, which was delivered me from 
that gentleman himself. 1 find it dated at ten o’clock last 
evening.” 

So saying, the lawyer exhibited the date and signature of 
the note, which irrefragably proved, either that this per¬ 
verse Mr Higginbotham was alive when he wrote it, or— 
as some deemed the more probable ease, of two doubtful 
ones—that he was so absorbed in worldly business as to 
continue to transact it even after his death. But unex- 

f >ccted evidence was forthcoming. The young lady, after 
istening to the pedlar’s explanation, merely seized a moment 
to smooth her gown and put her curls in order, and then 
appeared at the tavern door, making a modest signal to be 
heard. 
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“Good people,” said she, “ I am Mr Higginbotham’s 
niece.” 

A wondering murmur passed through the crowd on be¬ 
holding her so rosy and bright—that same unhappy niece, 
whom they had supposed, on the authority of the Parker’s 
Falls Gazette, to be lying at death’s door in a fainting fit. 
But some shrewd fellows had doubted, all along, whether a 
young lady would be quite so desperate at the hanging of a 
rich old uncle. 

“ You sec,” continued Miss Higginbotham, with a smile, 

“ that this strange story is quite unfounded as to myself 
and I believe I may affirm it to be equally so in regard to 
my dear Uncle Higginbotham. He has the kindness to 
give me a home in his house, though I contribute to my 
own support by teaching a school. I left Kimballton this 
morning to spend the vacation of commencement week 
with a friend, about five miles from Parker’s Falls. My 
generous uncle, when he heard me on the stairs, called me 
to his bedside and gave me two dollars and fifty cents to 
pay my stage fare and another dollar for my extra expenses. 
He then laid his pocket-book under his pillow, shook hands 
^ith me, and advised me to take some biscuit in my bag, 
instead of breakfasting on the road. I feel confident, there¬ 
fore, that I left my beloved relative alive, and trust that I 
shall find him so on my return.” 

The young lady curtsied at the close of her speech, which 
was so sensible and well worded, and delivered with such 
grace and propriety, that everybody thought her fit to be 
preceptress of the best academy in the State. But a stranger 
would have supposed that Mr Higginbotham was an object 
of abhorrence at Parker’s Falls, and that a thanksgiving had 
been proclaimed for his murder, so excessive was the wrath 
of the inhabitants on learning their mistake. 

The millmcn resolved to bestow public honours on 
Dominicus Pike, only hesitating whether to tar and feather 
him, ride him on a rail, or refresh him with an ablution at 
the town pump, on the top of which he had declared him¬ 
self the bearer of the news. The selectmen, by advice of 
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the lawyer, spoke of prosecuting him for a misdemeanour, 
in circulating unfounded reports, to the great disturbance 
of the peace of the Commonwealth. Nothing saved Domi- 
nicus, either from mob law or a court of justice, but an 
eloquent appeal made by the young lady in his behalf. 
Addressing a few words of heartfelt gratitude to his bene¬ 
factress, he mounted the green cart and rode out of town, 
under a discharge of artillery from the schoolboys, who 
found plenty of ammunition in the neighbouring clay pits 
and mud-holes. As he turned his head to exchange a fare¬ 
well glance with Mr Higginbotham’s niece, a ball, of the 
consistency of hasty pudding, hit him slap in the mouth, 
giving him a most grim aspect. His whole person was so 
bespattered with the like filthy missiles that he had almost 
a mind to ride back and supplicate for the threatened 
ablution at the town pump; for, though not meant in kind¬ 
ness, it would now have been a deed of charity. 

However, the sun shone bright on poor Dominicus, and 
the mud, an emblem of all stains of undeserved opprobrium, 
was easily brushed of! when dry. As he was a funny rogue, 
his heart soon cheered up ; nor could he refrain from a 
hearty laugh at the uproar which his story had excited. The 
handbills of the selectmen would cause the commitment^ 
of all the vagabonds in the State. The paragraph in the 
Parker’s balls Gazette would be reprinted from Maine to 
I'lorida, and perhaps form an item in the London newspapers; 
and many a miser would tremble for his money-bags and 
life, on learning the catastrophe of Mr Higginbotham. 

1 he pedlar meditated with much fervour on the charms of 
the young schoolmistress, and swore that Daniel Webster 
never spoke or looked so like an angel as Miss Higgin¬ 
botham, while defending him from the wrathful populace 
at Parker’s Falls. 

Dominicus was now on the Kimballton turnpike, having 
all along determined to visit that place, though business had 
drawn him out of the most direct road from Morristown. 
As he approached the scene of the supposed murder, he 
continued to revolve the circumstances in his mind and was 
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astonished at the aspect which the whole case assumed. 
Had nothing occurred to corroborate the story of the first 
traveller, it might now have been considered as a hoax ; 
but the negro was evidently acquainted with either the 
report or the fact, and there was a mystery in his dismayed 
and guilty look on being abruptly questioned. When, to 
this singular combination of incidents, it was added that the 
rumour tallied exactly with Mr Higginbotham’s character 
and habits of life, and that he had an orchard and a St 
Michael’s pear-tree, near which he always passed at night¬ 
fall, the circumstantial evidence appeared so strong that 
Dominicus doubted whether the autograph produced by the 
lawyer, or even the niece’s direct testimony, ought to be 
equivalent. Making cautious inquiries along the road, the 
pedlar further learned that Mr Higginbotham had in his 
service an Irishman of doubtful character, whom he had 
hired without a recommendation, on the score of economy. 

“ May I be hanged myself,” exclaimed Dominicus Pike 
aloud, on reaching the top of a lonely hill, “ if I’ll believe 
old Higginbotham is unhanged till I sec him with my own 
eves, and hear it from his own mouth ! And as lie’s a real 
shaver, I’ll have the minister or some other responsible man 
for an endorser.” 

It was growing dusk when he reached the toll-house on 
Kimballton turnpike, about a quarter of a mile from the 
village of this name. His little mare was fast bringing him 
up with a man on horseback, who trotted through the gate 
a few rods in advance of him, nodded to the toll-gatherer, 
and kept on towards the village. Dominicus was acquainted 
with the toll-man, and while making change, the usual re¬ 
marks on the weather passed between them. 

“ I suppose,” said the pedlar, throwing back his whiplash, 
to bring it down like a feather on the marc’s flank, “ you 
have not seen anything of old Mr Higginbotham within a 
day or two ? ” 

“ Yes,” answered the toll-gatherer. “ He passed the gate 
just before you drove up, and yonder he rides now, if you 
can sec him through the dusk. He’s been to Woodncld 
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this afternoon attending a sheriff’s sale there. The old man 
generally shakes hands and has a little chat with me ; but 
to-night he nodded, as if to say, “ Charge my toll,” and 
jogged on ; for wherever he goes, he must always be at 
home by eight o’clock.” 

“ So they tell me,” said Dominicus. 

“ I never saw a man look so yellow and thin as the squire 
does,” continued the toll-gatherer. ‘‘Says I to myself, to¬ 
night, he’s more like a ghost or an old mummy than good 
flesh and blood.” 

The pedlar strained his eyes through the twilight and 
could just discern the horseman, now far ahead on the 
village road, lie seemed to rccognizx the rear of Mr 
Higginbotham ; but through the evening shadows and 
amid the dust from the horse’s feet, the figure appeared 
dim and unsubstantial, as if the shape of the mysterious 
old man were faintly moulded of darkness and grey light. 

Dominicus shivered. “ Mr Higginbotham has come back 
from the other world, by way of the Kimballton turnpike,” 
thought he. 

He shook the reins and rode forward, keeping about the 
same distance in the rear of the grey old shadow, till the 
latter was concealed by a bend of the road. On reaching 
this point, the pedlar no longer saw the man on horseback, 
but found himself at the head of the village street, not far 
from a number of stores and two taverns, clustered around 
the meeting-house steeple. On his left were a stone wall 
and a gate, the boundary of a wood lot, beyond which lay 
an orchard, farther still a mowing field, and last of all a 
house. These were the premises of Mr Higginbotham, 
whose dwelling stood beside the old highway, but had been 
left in the background by the Kimballton turnpike. Domi¬ 
nicus knew the place ; and the little marc stopped short by 
instinct, for he was not conscious of tightening the reins. 

“ For the soul of me, I cannot get by this gate ! ” said 
he, trembling. “ I never shall be my own man again, till 
I see whether Mr Higginbotham is hanging on the St 
Michael’s pear-tree ! ” 
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He leaped from the cart, gave the rein a turn around the 
gate-post, and ran along the green path of the wood lot as 
if Old Nick were chasing behind. Just then the village 
clock tolled eight, and as each deep stroke fell, Dominicus 
gave a fresh bound and flew faster than before, till, dim in 
the solitary centre of the orchard, he saw the fated pear-tree. 
One great branch stretched from the old contorted trunk 
across the path and threw the darkest shadow on that one spot. 
But something seemed to struggle beneath the branch ! 

The pedlar had never pretended to more courage than 
befits a man of peaceable occupation, nor could he account 
for his valour in this awful emergency. Certain it is, how¬ 
ever, that he rushed forward, prostrated a sturdy Irishman 
with the butt end of his whip, and found not indeed 
hanging on the St Michael’s pear-tree, but trembling be¬ 
neath it, with a halter around his neck—the old, identical 
Mr Higginbotham ! 

“ Mr Higginbotham,” said Dominicus tremulously, 
44 you’re an honest man, and I’ll take your word for it. 
Have you been hanged or not ? ” 

If the riddle be not already guessed, a few words will 
explain the simple machinery by which this 44 coming 
event ” was made to 44 cast its shadow before.” Three 
men had plotted the robbery and murder of Mr Higgin¬ 
botham. Two of them, successively, lost courage and fled, 
each delaying the crime one night by their disappearance. 
The third was in the act of perpetration, when a champion, 
blindly obeying the call of Fate, like the heroes of old 
romance, appeared in the person of Dominicus Pike. 

It only remains to say that Mr Higginbotham took the 
pedlar into high favour, sanctioned his addresses to the 
pretty schoolmistress, and settled his whole propcTty on 
their children, allowing themselves the interest. In due 
time, the old gentleman capped the climax of his favours 
by dying a Christian death, in bed, since which melancholy 
event Dominicus Pike has removed from Kimballton and 
established a large tobacco manufactory in my native village. 
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A DESCENT INTO THE MAELSTROM 

Edgar Allan Poe 

/ 

The ways of Qod in nature, a» in Providence, arc not as our ways ; nor are the 
models that wo frame in any way commensurate to the vastness, profundity, and 
uniearchablufcss of His works, t ebieb bate a depth in them greater than the rr ell of 
Democritus/ Jostni Glanvill 

W e had now reached the summit of the loftiest crag. 
For some minutes the old man seemed too much 


exhausted to speak. 

“ Not long ago,” said he at length, “ and I could have 
guided you on this route as well as the youngest of my 
sons ; but, about three years past, there happened to me 
an event such as never happened before to mortal man— 
or, at least, such as no man ever survived to tell of—and 
the six hours of deadly terror which I then endured have 
broken me up body and soul. You suppose me a very old 
man—but I am not. It took less than a single day to 
change these hairs from a jetty black to white, to weaken 
my limbs, and to unstring my nerves, so that I tremble 
at the least exertion, and am frightened at a shadow. Do 
you know I can scarcely look over this little cliff without 
getting giddy ? ” 

The “little cliff,” upon whose edge he had so carelessly 
thrown himself down to rest that the weightier portion of 
his body hung over it, while he was only kept from falling 
by the tenure of his elbow on its extreme and slippery edge 
—this “little cliff” arose, a sheer unobstructed precipice of 
black shining rock, some fifteen or sixteen hundred feet 
from the world of crags beneath us. Nothing would have 
tempted me to within half a dozen yards of its brink. In 
truth so deeply was I excited by the perilous position of my 
companion, that I fell at full length upon the ground, clung 
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to the shrubs around me, and dared not even glance upward 
at the sky—while I struggled in vain to divest myself of the 
idea that the very foundations of the mountain were in 
danger from the fury of the wind. It was long before I 
could reason myself into sufficient courage to sit up and look 
out into the distance. 

“ You must get over these fancies,” said the guide, for 
I have brought you here that you might have the best 
possible view of the scene of that event I mentioned—and 
to tell you the whole story with the spot just under your 

eye. , .... 

“ We arc now,” he continued, in that particularizing 
manner which distinguished him—“ we are now close upon 
the Norwegian coast—the sixty-eighth degree of latitude 
—in the great province of Nordland and in the dreary 
district of Lofoden. The mountain upon whose top we sit 
is Helseggen, the Cloudy. Now raise yourself up a little 
higher—hold on to the grass if you feel giddy—so—and 
look out, beyond the belt of vapour beneath us, into the sea. 

I looked dizzily, and beheld a wide expanse of ocean, 
whose waters wore so inky a hue as to bring at once to my 
mind the Nubian geographer’s account of the Mare 7ene- 
brarum. A panorama more deplorably desolate no human 
imagination can conceive. To the right and left, as far ab 
the eye could reach, there lay outstretched, like ramparts of 
the world, lines of horridly black and beetling cliff, whose 
character of gloom was but the more forcibly illustrated by 
the surf which reared high up against it its white and ghastly 
crest, howling and shrieking for ever. Just opposite the 
promontory upon whose apex we were placed, and at a 
distance of some five or six miles out at sea, there was 
visible a small, bleak-looking island ; or, more properly, its 
position was discernible through the wilderness of surge in 
which it was enveloped. About two miles nearer the land 
arose another of smaller size, hideously craggy and barren, 
and encompassed at various intervals by a cluster of dark 
rocks. 

The appearance of the ocean, in the space between the 

izi 
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more distant island and the shore, had something very 
unusual about it. Although, at the time, so strong a gale 
was blowing landward that a brig in the remote offing lay 
to under a double-reefed trysail, and constantly plunged 
her whole hull out of sight, still there was here nothing like 
a regular swell, but only a short, quick, angry cross-dashing 
of water in every direction—as well in the teeth of the wind 
as otherwise. Of foam there was little except in the im¬ 
mediate vicinity of the rocks. 

“ The island in the distance,” resumed the old man, “ is 
called by the Norwegians ‘ Vurrgh.’ The one midway is 
Moskoc. That a mile to the northward is Ambaaren. 
Yonder arc Islcscn, Hotholm, Kcildhelm, Suarven, and 
lluckholm. Farther off—between Moskoc and Vurrgh— 
arc Ottcrholm, Flimen, Sandflesen, and Stockholm. These 
arc the true names of the places—but why it has been 
thought necessary to name them at all, is more than cither 
you or I can understand. Do you hear anything ? Do you 
see any change in the water? ” 

We had now been about ten minutes upon the top of 
Helseggen, to which we had ascended from the interior of 
Lofoden, so that we had caught no glimpse of the sea until 
it had burst upon us from the summit. As the old man 
spoke, I became aware of a loud and gradually increasing 
sound, like the moaning of a vast herd of buffaloes upon an 
American prairie ; and at the same moment I perceived 
that what seamen term the chopping character of the ocean 
beneath us, was rapidly changing into a current which set 
to the eastward. Even while 1 gazed, this current acquired 
a monstrous velocity. Each moment added to its speed— 
to its headlong impetuosity. In five minutes the whole sea 
as far as Vurrgh was lashed into ungovernable fury; but 
it was between Moskoc and the coast that the main uproar 
held its sway. Here the vast bed of the waters, seamed 
and scarred into a thousand conflicting channels, burst 
suddenly into frenzied convulsion—heaving, boiling, hissing 
—gyrating in gigantic and innumerable vortices, and all 
whirling and plunging on to the eastward with a rapidity 
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which water never elsewhere assumes, except in precipitous 


descents. , , 

In a few minutes more, there came over the scene another 

radical alteration. The general surface grew somewhat 
more smooth, and the whirlpools, one by one, c isappeare , 
while prodigious streaks of foam became apparent where 
none had been seen before. These streaks, at lengt t, sprea 
ing out to a great distance, and entering into combination, 
took unto themselves the gyratory motion <>t t \c $u *»i <-*- 
vortices, and seemed to form the germ of another more 
vast. Suddenly—very suddenly—this assumed .i nstinct 
and definite existence, in a circle of more than half a mile 
in diameter. The edge of the whirl was represented by a 
broad belt of gleaming spray; but no particle of this 
slipped into the mouth of the terrific funnel, whose interior 
as far as the eye could fathom it, was a smooth, shining, and 
jet-black wall of water, inclined to the horizon at an angle 
of some forty-five degrees, speeding dizzily round and round 
with a swaying and sweltering motion, and sending ort 1 
to the winds an appalling voice, half shriek, half roar, such 
as not even the mighty cataract of Niagara ever lifts up in 


its agony to Heaven. . 

The mountain trembled to its very base and the rock 
rocked. I threw myself upon my face, and clung to t le 
scant herbage in an excess of nervous agitation. . 

“ This,” said I at length, to the old man—‘ this can be 
nothing else than the great whirlpool of the Maelstrom. 

“ So it is sometimes termed,” said he. “ We Norwegians 
call it the Moskoc-strom, from the island of Moskoe in t le 


midway.” 

The ordinary accounts of this vortex had by no mean 
prepared me for what I saw. That of Jonas Ramus, whic 
is perhaps the most circumstantial of any, cannot impart 
the faintest conception cither of the magnificence, or o 
the horror of the scene—or of the wild bewildering sense of 
the novel which confounds the beholder. I am not sure 
from what point of view the writer in question surveyed it, 
nor at what time ; but it could neither have been from t ic 
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summit of Hclscggcn, nor during a storm. There are some 
passages of his description, nevertheless, which may be 
quoted for their details, although their effect is exceedingly 
feeble in conveying an impression of the spectacle. 

“ Between Lofoden and Moskoc,” he says, “ the depth 
of the water is between thirty-six and forty fathoms ; but 
on the other side, toward Ver (Vurrgh) this depth decreases 
so as not to afford a convenient passage for a vessel, without 
the risk of splitting on the rocks, which happens even in the 
calmest weather. When it is flood, the stream runs up the 
country between Lofoden and Moskoc with a boisterous 
rapidity ; but the roar of its impetuous ebb to the sea is 
scarce equalled by the loudest and most dreadful cataracts ; 
the noise being heard several leagues off, and the vortices or 
pits arc of such an extent and depth, that if a ship comes 
within its attraction, it is inevitably absorbed and carried 
down to the bottom, and there beat to pieces against the 
rocks ; and when the water relaxes, the fragments thereof 
arc thrown up again. But these intervals of tranquillity 
are only at the turn of the ebb and flood, and in calm 
weather, and last but a quarter of an hour, its violence 
gradually returning. When the stream is most boisterous, 
and its fury heightened by a storm, it is dangerous to come 
within a Norway mile of it. Boats, yachts, and ships have 
been carried away by not guarding against it before they 
were carried within its reach. It likewise happens fre¬ 
quently, that whales come too near the stream, and arc 
overpowered by its violence ; and then it is impossible to 
describe their howlings and bcllowings in their fruitless 
struggles to disengage themselves. A bear once, attempt¬ 
ing to swim from Lofoden to Moskoc, was caught by the 
stream and borne down, while he roared terribly, so as to 
be heard on shore. Large stocks of firs and pine-trees, 
after being absorbed by the current, rise again broken and 
torn to such a degree as if bristles grew upon them. This 
plainly shows the bottom to consist of craggy rocks, among 
which they arc whirled to and fro. This stream is regu¬ 
lated by the flux and reflux of the sea—it being constantly 
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high and low water every six hours. In the year 1645 , early 
in the morning of Sexagesima Sunday, it rag*- ' Nlt 1 
noise and impetuosity that the very stones of t ie iouscs 

the coast fell to the ground.” , , , , . 

In regard to the depth of the water, I coulc n ? 1 scc _ 
this could have been ascertained at all in the imme ia e 
vicinity of the vortex. The “forty fathoms must have 
reference only to portions of the channel c ose upon 
shore cither of Moskoe or Lofoden. The ept 1 in 
centre of the Moskoe-strom must be unmcasurably greater ; 
and no better proof of this fact is necessary than can be 
obtained from even the sidelong glance into the abyss ot 
the whirl which may be had from the highest crag o c 
seggen. Looking down from this pinnacle upon the howling 
Phlcgethon below, I could not help smiling at the simplicity 
with which the honest Jonas Ramus records, as a matter 
difficult of belief, the anecdotes of the whales and the bears, 
for it appeared to me, in fact, a self-evident thing, that the 
largest ships of the line in existence, coming within the in¬ 
fluence of that deadly attraction, could resist it as little 


as a 


icc of that deadly attraction, could resist it as n 
feather the hurricane, and must disappear bodily and at 


once. f 

The attempts to account for the phenomenon—some ot 
which, I remember, seemed to me sufficiently plausi e in 
perusal—now wore a very different and unsatisfactory aspect. 
The idea generally received is that this, as well as t rce 
smaller vortices among the Fcrroc Islands, “ have no ot lcr 
cause than the collision of waves rising and falling, at ux 
and reflux, against a ridge of rocks and shelves, whic i c °h 
fines the water so that it precipitates itself like a catarac , 
and thus the higher the flood rises, the deeper must t ie a 
be, and the natural result of all is a whirlpool or vortex, the 
prodigious suction of which is sufficiently known by esse 
experiments”—'These arc the words of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica. Kirchcr and others imagine that in the centre 
of the channel of the Maelstrom is an abyss penetrating the 
globe, and issuing in some very remote part the bu o 
Bothnia being somewhat decidedly named in one instanc . 
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1 his opinion, idle in itself, was the one to which, as I gazed, 
my imagination most readily assented ; and, mentioning it 
to the guide, I was rather surprised to hear him say that, 
although it was the view almost universally entertained of 
the subject by the Norwegians, it nevertheless was not his 
own. As to the former notion he confessed his inability to 
comprehend it ; and here I agreed with him—for, however 
conclusive on paper, it becomes altogether unintelligible, 
and even absurd, amid the thunder of the abyss. 

“ \ou have had a good look at the whirl now,” said the 
old man, “ and if you will creep round this crag, so as to get 
in its lee, anti deaden the roar of the water, I will tell you a 
story that will convince you I ought to know something of 
the Moskoe-strom.” 

I placed myself as desired, and he proceeded. 

“ Myself and my two brothers once owned a schooncr- 
rigged smack of about seventy tons burthen, with which we 
were in the habit of fishing among the islands beyond 
Moskoc, nearly to Vurrgh. In all violent eddies at sea 
there is good fishing, at proper opportunities, if one has 
only the courage to attempt it ; but among the whole of 
the Lofoden coastmen, we three were the only ones who 
made a regular business of going out to the islands, as I tell 
you. 1 he usual grounds are a great way lower down to 
the southward. There fish can be got at all hours, without 
much risk, and therefore these places arc preferred. The 
choice spots over there among the rocks, however, not only 
yield the finest variety, but in far greater abundance ; so 
that we often got in a single day, what the more timid of 
the craft could not scrape together in a week. In fact, 
we made it a matter of desperate speculation—the risk of 
life standing instead of labour, and courage answering for 
capital. 

“ We kept the smack in a cove about five miles higher up 
the coast than this ; and it was our practice, in fine weather, 
to take advantage of the fifteen minutes’ slack to push 
across the main channel of the Moskoe-strom, far above the 
pool, and then drop down upon anchorage somewhere near 
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Otterholm, or Sandflescn, where the eddies are not so violent 
as elsewhere. Here we used to remain until nearly time 
for slack-water again, when we weighed and made for home. 
We never set out upon this expedition without a steady side 
wind for going and coming—one that we felt sure would 
not fail us before our return—and we seldom made a mis¬ 
calculation upon this point. Twice, during six years, we 
were forced to stay all night at anchor on account of a dead 
calm, which is a rare thing indeed just about here ; and 
once we had to remain on the grounds nearly a week, 
starving to death, owing to a gale which blew up shortly 
after our arrival, and made the channel too boisterous to 
be thought of. Upon this occasion wc should have been 
driven out to sea in spite of everything (for the whirlpools 
threw us round and round so violently, that, at length, we 
fouled our anchor and dragged it) if it had not been that 
wc drifted into one of the innumerable cross-currents here 
to-day and gone to-morrow—which drove us under the lee 
of Flimcn, where, by good luck, wc brought up. 

u I could not tell you the twentieth part of the diffi¬ 
culties we encountered 4 on the ground *—it is a bad spot 
to be in, even in good weather—but wc made shift always 
to run the gauntlet of the Moskoc-strom itself without 
accident : although at times my heart has been in my 
mouth when we happened to be a minute or so behind or 
before the slack. The wind sometimes was not as strong 
as wc thought it at starting, and then wc made rather less 
way than we could wish, while the current rendered the 
smack unmanageable. My eldest brother had a son eigh¬ 
teen years old, and I had two stout boys of my own. M liesc 
would have been of great assistance at such times, in using 
the sweeps as well as afterward in fishing—but, somehow, 
although wc ran the risk ourselves, we had not the heart to 
let the young ones get into the danger—for, after all said 
and done, it was a horrible danger, and that is the truth. 

“ It is now within a few days of three years since what I 
am going to tell you occurred. It was on July io, 18—, a 
day which the people of this part of the world will never 
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forget—for it was one in which blew the most terrible 
hurricane that ever came out of the heavens. And yet all 
the morning, and indeed until late in the afternoon, there 
was a gentle and steady breeze from the south-west, while 
the sun shone brightly, so that the oldest seaman among us 
could not have foreseen what was to follow. 

“ The three of us—my two brothers and myself—had 
crossed over to the islands about two o’clock p.m., and soon 
nearly loaded the smack with fine fish, which, we all re¬ 
marked, were more plenty that day than we had ever known 
them. It was just seven, by my watch , when we weighed 
and started for home, so as to make the worst of the Strom 
at slack water, which we knew would be at eight. 

“ We set out with a fresh wind on our starboard quarter, 
and for some time spanked along at a great rate, never 
dreaming of danger, for indeed we saw not the slightest 
reason to apprehend it. All at once we were taken aback 
by a breeze from over Helscggcn. This was most unusual— 
something that had never happened to us before—and I 
began to feel a little uneasy, without exactly knowing why. 
We put the boat on the wind, but could made no headway 
at all for the eddies, and I was upon the point of propos¬ 
ing to return to the anchorage, when, looking astern, we 
saw the whole horizon covered with a singular copper- 
coloured cloud that rose with the most amazing velocity. 

“In the meantime the breeze that had headed us off fell 
away and we were dead becalmed, drifting about in every 
direction. This state of things, however, did not last long 
enough to give us time to think about it. In less than a 
minute the storm was upon us—in less than two the sky was 
entirely overcast—and what with this and the driving spray, 
it became suddenly so dark that we could not see each other 
in the smack. 

“ Such a hurricane as then blew it is folly to attempt 
describing. The oldest seaman in Norway never experi¬ 
enced anything like it. We had let our sails go by the run 
before it cleverly took us; but, at the first puff, both our 
masts went by the board as if they had been sawed off—the 
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mainmast taking with it my youngest brother, who had 

lashed himself to it for safety. 

“Our boat was the lightest feather of a thing that ever 
sat upon water. It had a complete flush deck, with only 
a small hatch near the bow, and this hatch it had always, 
been our custom to batten down when about to cross the 
Strom, by way of precaution against the chopping seas. 
But for this circumstance wc should have foundered at 
once—for we lay entirely buried for some moments. H (m 
my elder brother escaped destruction I cannot say, ior I 
never had an opportunity of ascertaining. l*or my part, 
as soon as I had let the foresail run, I threw myself flat on 
deck, with my feet against the narrow gunwale of the bow, 
and with my hands grasping a ring-bolt near the foot of the 
foremast. It was mere instinct that prompted me to do 
this—which was undoubtedly the very best thing I could 
have done—for I was too much flurried to think. 

“ For some moments we were completely deluged, as I 
say, and all this time I held my breath, and clung to the 
bolt. When I could stand it no longer I raised myself upon 
my knees, still keeping hold with my hands, and thus got 
my head clear. Presently our little boat gave herself a 
shake, just as a dog does in coming out of the water, and 
thus rid herself, in some measure, of the seas. I was now 
trying to get the better of the stupor that had come over 
me, and to collect my senses so as to sec what was to be 
done, when I felt somebody grasp my arm. It was my elder 
brother, and my heart leaped for joy, for I had made sure 
that he was overboard—but the next moment all this joy 
was turned into horror—for he put his mouth close to my 
car, and screamed out the word 4 Moskoe-strom ! 

“ No one ever will know what my feelings were at that 
moment. I shook from head to foot as if I had had the 
most violent fit of the ague. I knew what he meant by that 
one word well enough—I knew what he wished to make me 
understand. With the wind that now drove us on, wc 
were bound for the whirl of the Strom, and nothing coul 
save us ! 
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“ You perceive that in crossing the Strom channel , we 
always went a long way up above the whirl, even in the 
calmest weather, and then had to wait and watch carefully 
for the slack—but now we were driving right upon the pool 
itself, and in such a hurricane as this ! ‘ To be sure,’ I 

thought, ‘ we shall get there just about the slack—there is 
some little hope in that ’—but in the next moment I cursed 
myself for being so great a fool as to dream of hope at all. 
I knew very well that we were doomed, had we been ten 
times a ninety-ton ship. 

“ % this time the first fury of the tempest had spent 
itself, or perhaps we did not feel it so much, as we scudded 
before it, but at all events the sea, which at first had been 
kept down by the wind, and lay flat and frothing, now got 
up into absolute mountains. A singular change, too, had 
come over the heavens. Around in every direction it was 
still as black as pitch, but nearly overhead there burst out, 
all at once, a circular rift of clear sky—as clear as I ever saw 
—and of a deep bright blue—and through it there blazed 
forth the full moon with a lustre that 1 never before knew 
her to wear. She lit up everything about us with the 
greatest distinctness—but, oh God, what a scene it was to 
light up ! 

“ I now made one or two attempts to speak to my brother 
—but in some manner which I could not understand, the 
din had so increased that I could not make him hear a single 
word, although I screamed at the top of my voice in his 
ear. I rcscntly he shook his head, looking as pale as death, 
and held up one of his fingers, as if to say ‘ listen ! * 

At first I could not make out what he meant—but soon 
a hideous thought flashed upon me. I dragged my watch 
from its fob. It was not going. I glanced at its face by 
the moonlight, and then burst into tears as I flung it far 
away into the ocean. It had run dozen at seven o'clock / We 
were behind the time of the slack, and the whirl of the Strom 
was in full fury / 

“ When a boat is well built, properly trimmed, and not 
deep laden, the waves in a strong gale, when she is going 
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large, seem always to slip from beneath her—which appears 
strange to a landsman—and this is what is called riding, in 
sea phrase. 

“ Well, so far we had ridden the swells very cleverly ; 
but presently a gigantic sea happened to take us right under 
the counter, and bore us with it as it rose—up—up—as if 
into the sky. I would not have believed that any wave 
could rise so high. And then down we came with a sweep, 
a slide, and a plunge that made me feel sick and dizzy, as 
if I was falling from some lofty mountain-top in a dream. 
But while we were up I had thrown a quick glance around 
—and that one glance was all-sufficient. I saw our exact 
position in an instant. The Moskoe-strom whirlpool was 
about a quarter of a mile dead ahead—but no more like the 
everyday Moskoe-strom than the whirl, as you now sec it, 
is like a mill-race. If I had not known where we were, and 
what we had to expect, I should not have recognized the 
place at all. As it was, I involuntarily closed my eyes in 
horror. The lids clenched themselves together as if in a 
spasm, 

“ It could not have been more than two minutes after¬ 
ward until we suddenly felt the waves subside, and were 
enveloped in foam. The boat made a sharp half-turn to 
larboard, and then shot off in its new direction like a 
thunderbolt. At the same moment the roaring noise of 
the water was completely drowned in a kind of shrill shriek 
■—such a sound as you might imagine given out by the 
water-pipes of many thousand steam-vessels letting off their 
steam all together. We were now in the belt of surf that 
always surrounds the whirl ; and I thought, of course, that 
another moment would plunge us into the abyss, down 
which we could only see indistinctly on account of the 
amazing velocity with which we were borne along. The 
boat did not seem to sink into the water at all, but to skim 
like an air-bubble upon the surface of the surge. Her star¬ 
board side was next the whirl, and on the larboard arose the 
world of ocean we had left. It stood like a huge writhing 
wall between us and the horizon. 
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“ It may appear strange, but now, when we were in the 
very jaws of the gulf, I felt more composed than when we 
were only approaching it. Having made up my mind to 
hope no more, I got rid of a great deal of that terror which 
unmanned me at first. I suppose it was despair that strung 
my nerves. 

“ It may look like boasting—but what I tell you is truth 
—I began to reflect how magnificent a thing it was to die 
in such a manner, and how foolish it was in me to think 
of so paltry a consideration as my own individual life, in 
view of so wonderful a manifestation of God’s power. I do 
believe that I blushed with shame when this idea crossed 
my mind. After a little while I became possessed with the 
keenest curiosity about the whirl itself. I positively felt a 
wish to explore its depths, even at the sacrifice I was going 
to make ; and my principal grief was that I should never be 
able to tell my old companions on shore about the mysteries 
I should see. These, no doubt, were singular fancies to 
occupy a man's mind in such extremity—and I have often 
thought since, that the revolutions of the boat around the 
pool might have rendered me a little light-headed. 

“ There was another circumstance which tended to re¬ 
store my self-possession ; and this was the cessation of the 
wind, which could not reach us in our present situation— 
for, as you saw for yourself, the belt of surf is considerably 
lower than the general bed of the ocean, and this latter now 
towered above us, a high, black, mountainous ridge. If you 
have never been at sea in a heavy gale, you can form no idea 
of the confusion of mind occasioned by the wind and spray 
together. They blind, deafen, and strangle you, and take 
away all power of action or reflection. But we were now, 
in a great measure, rid of these annoyances—just as death- 
condemned felons in prison arc allowed petty indulgences, 
forbidden them while their doom is yet uncertain. 

“ How often we made the circuit of the belt it is im¬ 
possible to say. We careered round and round for perhaps 
an hour, flying rather than floating, getting gradually more 
and more into the middle of the surge, and then nearer and 
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nearer to its horrible inner edge. All this time I had never 
let go of the ring-bolt. My brother was at the stern, hold¬ 
ing on to a large empty water-cask which had been securely 
lashed under the coop of the counter, and was the only 
thing on deck that had not been swept overboard when the 
gale first took us. As we approached the brink of the pit 
he let go his hold upon this, and made for the ring, from 
which, in the agony of his terror, lie endeavoured to force 
my hands, as it was not large enough to afford us both a 
secure grasp. I never felt deeper grief than when I saw 
him attempt this act—although I knew he was a madman 
when he did it—a raving maniac through sheer fright. I 
did not care, however, to contest the point with him. I 
knew it could make no difference whether either of us held 
on at all ; so I let him have the bolt, and went astern to 
the cask. This there was no great difficulty in doing ; for 
the smack flew round steadily enough, and upon an even 
keel—only swaying to and fro with the immense sweeps 
and swelters of the whirl. Scarcely had I secured myself 
in my new position, when we gave a wild lurch to starboard, 
and rushed headlong into the abyss. I muttered a hurried 
prayer to God, and thought all was over. 

“ As I felt the sickening sw'ccp of the descent, I had 
instinctively tightened my hold upon the barrel, and closed 
my eyes. For some seconds I dared not open them—while 
I expected instant destruction, and wondered that I was not 
already in my death-struggles with die water. But moment 
after moment elapsed. I still livccl. '1 he sense of falling 
had ceased ; and the motion of the vessel seemed much as it 
had been before, while in the belt of foam, with the excep¬ 
tion that she now lay more along. I took courage and looked 
once again upon the scene. 

“ Never shall I forget the sensations of awe, horror, and 
admiration with which I gazed about me. The boat 
appeared to be hanging, as if by magic, midw r ay down, upon 
the interior surface of a funnel vast in circumference, pro¬ 
digious in depth, and w'hose perfectly smooth sides might 
have been mistaken for ebony, but for the bewildering 
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rapidity with which they spun around, and for the gleaming 
and ghastly radiance they shot forth, as the rays of the full 
moon, from that circular rift amid the clouds which I have 
already described, streamed in a flood of golden glory along 
the black walls, and far away down into the inmost recesses 
of the abyss. 

“ At first I was too much confused to observe anything 
accurately. The general burst of terrific grandeur was all 
that I beheld. When I recovered myself a little, however, 
my gaze fell instinctively downward. In this direction I 
was able to obtain an unobstructed view, from the manner 
in which the smack hung on the inclined surface of the pool. 
She was quite upon an even keel—that is to say, her deck 
lay in a plane parallel with that of the water—but this latter 
sloped at an angle of more than forty-five degrees, so that 
we seemed to be lying upon our beam ends. I could not 
help observing, nevertheless, that I had scarcely more diffi¬ 
culty in maintaining my hold and footing in this situation, 
than if we had been upon a dead level; and this, I suppose, 
was owing to the speed at which we revolved. 

“ The rays of the moon seemed to search the very bottom 
of the profound gulf : but still I could make out nothing 
distinctly, on account of a thick mist in which everything 
there was enveloped, and over which there hung a magnifi¬ 
cent rainbow, like that narrow and tottering bridge which 
Mussulmans say is the only pathway between Time and 
Eternity. This mist, or spray, was no doubt occasioned by 
the clashing of the great walls of the funnel, as they all met 
together at the bottom—but the yell that went up to the 
heavens from out of that mist I dare not attempt to describe. 

“ Our first slide into the abyss itself, from the belt of 
foam above, had carried us to a great distance down the 
slope ; but our further descent was by no means proportion¬ 
ate. Round and round we swept—not with any uniform 
movement—but in dizzying swings and jerks, that sent us 
sometimes only a few hundred yards—sometimes nearly the 
complete circuit of the whirl. Our progress downward, at 
each revolution, was slow, but very perceptible. 
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M y mother was twice married. She never spoke of her 
first husband, and it is only from other people that I 
have learnt what little I know about him. I believe she 
was .scarcely seventeen when she was married to him : and 
he was barely one-and-twenty. He rented a small farm up 
in Cumberland, somewhere towards the sea-coast ; but he 
was perhaps too young and inexperienced to have the charge 
of land and cattle ; anyhow, his affairs did not prosper, and 
he fell into ill-health, and died of consumption before they 
had been three years man and wife, leaving my mother a 
young widow of twenty, with a little child only just able 
to walk, and the farm on her hands for four years more by 
the lease, with half the stock on it dead, or sold off one by 
one to pay the more pressing debts, and with no money 
to purchase more, or even to buy the provisions needed for 
the small consumption of every day. There was another 
child coming, too ; and sad and sorry, I believe, she was to 
think of it. A dreary winter she must have had in her lone¬ 
some dwelling with never another near it for miles around ; 
her sister came to bear her company, and they two planned 
and plotted how to make every penny they could raise go 
as far as possible. I can’t tell you how it happened that 
roy little sister, whom I never saw, came to sicken and die ; 
but, as if my poor mother’s cup was not full enough, only 
a fortnight before Gregory was born the little girl took ill 
of scarlet fever, and in a week she lay dead. My mother 
was, I believe, just stunned with this last blow. My aunt 
has told me that she did not cry ; Aunt Fanny would have 
been thankful if she had ; but she sat holding the poor wee 
lassie’s hand, and looking in her pretty, pale, dead face. 
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without so much as shedding a tear. And it was all the 
same, when they had to take her away to be buried. She 
just kissed the child, and sat her down in the window-scat 
to watch the little black train of people (neighbours—my 
aunt, and one far-off cousin, who were all the friends they 
could muster) go winding away amongst the snow, which 
had fallen thinly over the country the night before. When 
my aunt came back from the funeral, she found my mother 
in the same place, and as dry-eyed as ever. So she con¬ 
tinued until after Gregory was born ; and, somehow, his 
coming seemed to loosen the tears, and she cried day and 
night, till my aunt and the other watcher looked at each 
other in dismav, and would fain have stopped her if they 
had but known how. But she bade them let her alone, 
and not be over-anxious, for every drop she shed eased her 
brain, which had been in a terrible state before for want of 
the power to cry. She seemed after that to think of noth¬ 
ing but her new little baby ; she had hardly appeared to 
remember cither her husband or her little daughter that 
lay dead in Brigham churchyard—at least so Aunt I’anny 
said ; but she was a great talker, and my mother was very 
silent by nature, and I think Aunt Fanny may have been 
mistaken in believing that my mother never thought of 
her husband and child just because she never spoke about 
them. Aunt Fanny was older than my mother, and had a 
way of treating her like a child ; but, for all that, she was 
a kind, warm-hearted creature, who thought more of her 
sister’s welfare than she did of her own ; and it was on her 
bit of money that they principally lived, and on what the 
two could earn by working for the great Glasgow sewing 
merchants. But by-and-by my mother's eyesight began to 
fail. It was not that she was exactly blind, for she could 
see well enough to guide herself about the house, and to do 
a good deal of domestic work ; but she could no longer do 
fine sewing and earn money. It must have been with the 
heavy crying she had had in her day, for she was but a 
youngcrcature at this time, and as pretty a young woman, 
I have heard people say, as any on the country side. She 
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took it sadly to heart that she could no longer gain anything 
towards the keep of herself and her child. My Aunt Fanny 
would fain have persuaded her that she had enough to do 
in managing their cottage and minding Gregory ; but my 
mother knew that they were pinched, and that Aunt Fanny 
herself had not as much to eat, even of the commonest kind 
of food, as she could have done with ; and as for Gregory, 
he was not a strong lad, and needed, not more food—for 
he always had enough, whoever went short—but better 
nourishment, and more flesh meat. One day—it was Aunt 
Fanny who told me all this about my poor mother, long 
after her death—as the sisters were sitting together. Aunt 
Fanny working, and my mother hushing Gregory to sleep, 
William Preston, who was afterwards my father, came 
in. He was reckoned an old bachelor ; I suppose he was 
long past forty, and he was one of the wealthiest farmers 
thereabouts, and had known my grandfather well, and my 
mother and my aunt in their more prosperous days. He 
sat down, and began to twirl his hat by way of being agree¬ 
able ; my Aunt Fanny talked, and he listened and looked 
at my mother. But he said very little, either on that visit, 
or on many another that he paid before he spoke out what 
had been the real purpose of his calling so often all along, 
and from the very first time he came to their house. One 
Sunday, however, my Aunt Fanny stayed away from church, 
and took care of the child, and my mother went alone. 
When she came back, she ran straight upstairs, without 
going into the kitchen to look at Gregory or speak any word 
to her sister, and Aunt Fanny heard her cry as if her heart 
was breaking ; so she went up and scolded her right well 
through the bolted door, till at last she got her to open it. 
And then she threw herself on my aunt’s neck, and told her 
that William Preston had asked her to marry him, and had 
promised to take good charge of her boy, and to let him 
want for nothing, neither in the way of keep nor of educa¬ 
tion, and that she had consented. Aunt Fanny was a good 
deal shocked at this ; for, as I have said, she had often 
thought that my mother had forgotten her first husband 
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very quickly, and now here was proof positive of it, if she 
could so soon think of marrying again. Besides, as Aunt 
Fanny used to say, she herself would have been a far more 
suitable match for a man of William Preston’s age than 
Helen, who, though she was a widow, had not seen her 
four-and-twentieth summer. However, as Aunt Fanny 
said, they had not asked her advice ; and there was much 
to be said on the other side of the question. Helen’s eye¬ 
sight would never be good for much again, and as William 
Preston's wife she would never need to do anything, if she 
chose to sit with her hands before her ; and a boy was a 
great charge to a widowed mother ; and now there would 
be a decent steady man to see after him. So, hy-an^-hy^ 
Aunt Fanny seemed to take a brighter view of the marriage 
than did my mother herself, who hardly ever looked up, and^ 
never smiled after the day when she promised William 
Preston to be his wife. But much as she had loved Gregory 
before, she seemed to love him more now. She was con¬ 
tinually talking to him when they were alone, though he was 
far too young to understand her moaning words, or give her 
any comfort, except by his caresses, r V,\ 

- At bwrAVilliam Preston and she were wed ;(^and she went 
to be mistress of a well-stocked house, not above half an 
hour’s walk from where Aunt Fanny lived. I believe she 
did all that she could to please my father ; and a more 
dutiful wife, I have r hcard him himself say, could never have 
been. But she did not love him, and he soon found it out. 
She loved Gregory, and she did not love him. Perhaps, 
love would have come in time, if he had been patient enough 
to wait ; but it just turned him sour to see how her eye 
brightened and her colour came at the sight of that little 
child, while for him who had given her so much she had 
only gentle words a s cold as ice . He got to taunt her with. 
the difference in her manner, as if that would bring love ;> 
and he took a positive dislike to Gregory—he was so jealous 
of the ready love that always gushed out like a spring of 
fresh water when he came near. He wanted her to love 
him more, and perhaps that was all well and good, but he 
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wanted her to love her child less, and that was an evil wish. 
One day he gave way to his temper, and cursed and swore 
at Gregory, who had got into some mischief, as children 
will ; my mother made some excuse for him ; my father 
said it was hard enough to have to keep another man’s child 
without having it perpetually held up in its naughtiness by 
his wife, who ought to be always in the same mind as he 
was ; and so from little they got to more ; and the end of 
it was, that my mother took to her bed before her time, 
and I was born that very day. My father was glad, and 
proud, and sorry, all in a breath ; glad and proud that a son 
was born to him ; and sorry for his poor wife’s state, and to 
think how his angry words had brought it on. But he was 
a man who liked better to be angry than sorry, so he soon 
found out that it was all Gregory’s fault, and owed him an 
additional grudge for having hastened my birth. He had 
another grudge against him before long. My mother began 
to sink the day after I was born. My father sent to Carlisle 
for doctors, and would have coined his heart ’s blood into 
gold to save her, if that could have been ; but it could not. 
My Aunt Fanny used to say sometimes, that she thought 
that Helen did not wish to live, and so just let herself die 
away without trying to take hold on life ; but when I 
questioned her, she owned that my mother did all the 
^octors bade her do, with the same soi^of uncomplaining 
aticnce with which she had acted thjjHigh life. One of 
er last requests was to have Gregory laid in her bed by my 
8ae, and then she made him take hold of my little hand, 
•er husband came in while she was looking at us so, and 
ien he bent tenderly over her to ask her how she felt now, 
and seemed to gaze on us two little half-brothers, with a 
grpve sort of kindliness, she looked up in his face and smiled, 
almost her first smile at him ; and such a sweet smile ! as 
ntore besides Aunt Fanny have said. In an hour she was 
^ unt Fatinv came to live with us. It was the best 
i that could-be done. My father would have been 
glad to return to his old mode of bachelor life, but what 
could he do with two little children ? He needed a woman 
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to take care of him, and who so fitting as his wife’s elder 
sister f So she had the charge of me from my birth and 
for a time I was weakly, as was but natural, and she was 
always beside me, night and day watching °vcr me, and 
my father nearly as anxious as she. For his land had come 
down from father to son for more than three hundred years, 
and he would have cared for me merely as lus flesh and blood 
that was to inherit the land after him. Hut he needed 
something to love, for all that, to most people, he was a 
stern, hard man, and he took to me as, 1 fancy, he had taken 
to no human being before-as he might have taken to my 
mother, if she had had no former life for him to be jealous 
of. I loved him back again right heartily. 1 loved all 
around me, I believe, for everybody was kind to me. After 
a time, I overcame my original weaklincss of constitution, 
and was just a bonny, strong-looking lad whom every passer- 

■ by noticed, when my father took me with him to the nearest 

town. _ , 11 .. 

At home 1 was the darling of my aunt, the tenderly- 

beloved of my father, the pet and plaything of the old 
domestics, the “young master” of the farm-labourers, before 
whom I played many a lordly antic, assuming a sort of au¬ 
thority which sat oddly enough, I doubt not, on such a baby 

a$ Gregory was*hitf years older than I. Aunt Fanny was 
always kind to 1deed and in action, but she did not 
often think about fun, she had fallen so completely into the 
habit of being engrossed by me, from the fact of my having 
come into her charge as a delicate baby. My father never 
got over his grudging dislike to his step-son, who had so 
innocently wrestled with him for the possession of my 
- mother’s heart. I mistrust me, too, that my father always 
' considered him as the cause of my mother’s death and my 

■ early delicacy ; and utterly unreasonable as this may seem, 
| I believe my father rather cherished his feeling of aliena¬ 
tion to my brother as a duty, than strove to repress it. \ ct 
not for the world would my father have grudged him any¬ 
thing that money could purchase. | That was, as it were, in 
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lJmilT 1 '?f n h * had wedded m >' mother. Gregory was 

ev^r P ht h an ii°j“ Sh ’ a 'T kwjrd and ungainly, marring what- 

ine did IT 6 d ^ m> a | 0d man >' a hard word and sharp scold- 

waited rill m f°? 1 1C . Pe ^ le ab ° Ut the farm > who hardly 
waited till my fathers back was turned before they rated 

howlfir"' 1 ““ ashamc d my heart is sore to think 
1 f L int ° tht i fash,on of the family, and slighted my 
poor orphan step-brother. I don’t think I ever scouted 

e‘“’ OF Wa ;>w,lfully ill-natured to him ; but the habit of 
g considered in all things, and being treated as some- 
n g unc °nunon and superior, made me insolent in my 
prosperity, and I exacted more than Gregory was always 

rR 1 t0 81 ! ant ’ and then, irritated, I sometimes repeated 
tftc disparaging words I had heard others use with regard to 
jnm without fully understanding their meaning. • -Whether 
“ C did or not I cannot tell. I am afraid he did. He used 
to turn silent and quiet—sullen and sulky, my father thought 
t . stupid Aunt banny used to call it. But every one said 
c was stupid and dull, and this stupidity and dulness grew 
upon him He would sit without speaking a word, some- 
imes, for hours ; then my father would bid him rise and 
do some piece of work, may be, about the farm. And he 
would take three or four tellings before he would go. When 
we were sent to school, it was all the sai£^ He could never 
oe made to remember his lessons; th^Bioolmaster grew 
eary of scolding and flogging, and at tfflftdvised my father 
J ° take him away, and set him to sMc farm-work that 
ignt not be above his comprehension. I think he was 
ore gloomy and stupid than ever after this, yet he was not 
cross lad ; he was patient and good-natured, and would 

..° do a k* 1 ™ 1 turn anyone, even if they had been 
scolding or cuffing him not a minute before. But very 

th * Cn 18 att< j m P ts at kindness ended in some mischief to 
„rW C 7 P eo P le was trying to serve, owing to his awkward, 
g m y ways. I suppose I was a clever lad ; at any rate, 
f S *L 0t P, ent y °f praise ; and was, as we called it, 

- r ? - Sf . hnnl ^ The schoolmaster said I could learn 
y mg I chose, but my father, who had no great learning 
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himself, saw little use in much for me, and took me away 
betimes, and kept me with him about the farm. Gregory 
was made into a kind of shepherd, receiving his training 
under old Adam, who was nearly past his work. I think 
old Adam was almost the first person who had a good 
opinion of Gregory. He stood to it that my brother had 
good parts, though he did not rightly know how to bring 
them out ; and, for knowing the bearings of the Fells, he 
said he had never seen a lad like him. My father would 
try to bring Adam round to speak of Gregory’s faults and 
shortcomings ; but, instead of that, he would praise him 
twice as much, as soon as he found out what was my father s 
object. 

One winter-time, when I was about sixteen and Gregory 
nineteen, I was sent by my father on an errand to a place 
about seven miles distant by the road, but only about four 
. by the Fells. He bade me return by the road whichever 
•') ) way I took in going, for the evenings closed in early, and 

V were often thick and misty ; besides which, old Adam, now 
paralytic and bed-ridden, foretold a downfall of snow before 
long. I soon got to my journey’s end, and soon had done 
my business ; earlier by an hour, I thought, than my father 
had expected, so I took the decision of the way by which 1 
would return intj^iy own hands, and sc$*>ff back again 
over the Fells, jd^» the first shades of evening began to 
fall. It looked cflfflt *nd gloomy enough ; but everything 
was so still that I Thought I should have plenty of time to 
get home before the snow came down. Off I set at a pretty 
quick pace. But night came on quicker. The right path 
was clear enough in the daytime, although at several points 
two or three exactly similar diverged from the same place ; 
but when there was a good light, the traveller was guided 
by the sight of distant objects—a piece of rock^-a fall in the 
ground—which were quite invisible to me now. I plucked 
up a brave heart, however, and took what seemed to me 
the right road. It was wrong, nevertheless, and led me 
whither I knew not, but to some wild boggy moor where 
the solitude seemed painful, intense, as if never footfall of 
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man had come thither to break the silence. I tried to 
shout—with the dimmest possible hope of being heard— 
rather to reassure myself by the sound of my own voice ; 
)ut my voice came husky and short, and yet it dismayed 
nic; it seemed so weird and strange, in that noiseless ex¬ 
panse of black darkness. Suddenly the air was filled thick 
with dusky flakes, my face and hands were wet with snow. 

It cut me off from the slightest knowledge of where I was, 
for I lost every idea of the direction from which I had come, 
so that I could not even retrace my steps; it hemmed me 
in, thicker, thicker, with a darkness that might be felt. The 
k°ggy soil on which I stood quaked under me if I remained 
long in one place, and yet I dared not move far. All my 
youthful hardiness seemed to leave me at once. I was on 
the point of crying, and only very shame seemed to keep 
it down. To save myself from shedding tears, I shouted 
—terrible, wild shouts for bare life they were. I turned 
-sick as I paused to listen; no answering sound came but 
f f i- un ^ ec J* n g echoes. Only the noiseless, pitiless snow kept 
)^ falling thicker, thicker—faster, faster ! I was growing numb 
and sleepy. I tried to move about, but I dared not go 
far, for fear of the precipices which, I knew, abounded in 
certain places on the Fells. Now and then I stood still 
and shouted again ; but my voice was ftlting choked with 
tears, as I thought of the desolate hcl^fess death I was to , 
b° w little thev at home, sitting round the warm, r 
red, bright fire, wotted what was become of me—and how A 
my poor father would grieve for me—it would surely kill ' 
p lm would break his heart, poor old man ! Aunt r 
I'anny too—was this to be the end of all her cares for me ? ^ 
egan to review my life in a strange kind of vivid dream, , n 
jn which the various scenes of my few boyish years passed 
c ore me like visions. In a pang of agony, caused by such ‘ ^ 
remembrance of my short life, I gathered up my strength > 
an £"Icd out once more, a long, despairing, wailing cry, Q 
o which I had no hope of obtaining any answer, save from 
. arount ^> dulled as the sound might be by the 
,c cncd air. To my surprise I heard a cry—almost as 
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long, as wild as mine—so wild, that it seemed unearthly, 
and I almost thought it must be the voice of some of the 
mocking spirits of the Fells, about whom I had heard so 
many talcs. My heart suddenly began to beat fast and 
loud. I could not reply for a minute or two. I nearly 
fancied I had lost the power of utterance. Just at this 
moment a dog barked. Was it Lassie’s bark—my brother s 
C olli C f—an ugly enough brute, with a white, ill-looking 
face, that my father always kicked whenever he saw it, 
partly for its own demerits, partly because it belonged to 
my brother. On such occasions Gregory would whistle 
Lassie away, and go off and sit with her in some outhouse. 
My father had once or twice been ashamed of himself, when 
the poor collie had yowled out with the suddenness of the 
pain, and had relieved himself of his self-reproach by blam¬ 
ing my brother, who, he said, had no notion of training a 
dog, and was enough to ruin any collie in Christendom with 
his stupid way of allowing them to lie by the kitchen fire. 
To all which Gregory would answer nothing, nor even seem 
to hear, but go on looking absent and moody. 

Yes! there again! It was Lassie's bark! Now or never . 
I lifted up my voice and shouted 44 Lassie ! Lassie . ror 


L 1U11.U ^ l' ***/ --- » • 

. God’s sake, Lassie ! ” Another moment, and the great whitc- 
^ faced Lassie was curving and gambolling with delight round 


my feet and legs, looking, however, up in my face with her 
intelligent, apprehensive eyes, as if fearing lest I might greet 
her with a blow, as I had done oftentimes before. But I cried 

i with gladness, as I stooped down and patted her. My mind 
was sharing in my body’s weakness, and I could not reason, 
but I knew that help was at hand. A grey figure came more 
find more distinctly out of the thick, close-pressing darkness. 

It was Gregory wrapped in his maud. 

« Oh, Gregory ! ” said I, and I fell upon his neck, unable 
to speak another word. He never spoke much, and made 
me no answer for some little time. Then he told rac 

V f must move, we must walk for the dear life—we must find 
2 our road home, if possible ; but we must move, or we should 

be frozen to death. 
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“ Don’t you know the way home ? ” I asked. 

“ I thought I did when I set out, but I am doubtful now. 
The snow blinds me, and I am feared that in moving about 
just now, I have lost the right gait homewards.” 

He had his shepherd’s staff with him, and by dint of 
plunging it before us at ever}' step we took—clinging close 
to each other, we went on safely enough, as far as not fall¬ 
ing down any of the steep rocks, but it was slow, dreary 
work. My brother, I saw, was more guided by Lassie and 
the way she took than anything else, trusting to her instinct. 
It was too dark to see far before us ; but he called her back 
continually, and noted from what quarter she returned, 
and shaped our slow steps accordingly. But the tedious 
motion scarcely kept my very blood from freezing. Every 
bone, every fibre in my body seemed first to ache, and then 
to swell, and then to turn numb with the intense cold. 
My brother bore it better than I, from having been more 
out upon the hills. He did not speak, except to call Lassie. 
I strove to be brave, and not complain ; but now I felt the 
deadly fatal sleep stealing over me. 

“ I can go no farther,” I said, in a drowsy tone. I 
remember I suddenly became dogged and resolved. Sleep 
I would, were it only for five minutes. If death were to be 
the consequence, sleep I would. Gregory stood still. I sup- 

F ose, he recognized the peculiar phase of suffering to which 
had been brought by the cold. 

“ It is of no use,” said he, as if to himself. “ We are no 
nearer home than we were when we started, as far as I can 
tell. Our only chance is in Lassie. Here ! roll thee in 
my maud, lad, and lay thee down on this sheltered side of 
this bit of rock. Creep close under it, lad, and I’ll lie by 
thee, and strive to keep the warmth in us. Stay! hast gotten 
aught about thee they’ll know at home ? ” 

I felt him unkind thus to keep me from slumber, but on 
his repeating the question, I pulled out my pocket-hand¬ 
kerchief, of some showy pattern, which Aunt Fanny had 
hemmed for me. Gregory took it, and tied it round Lassie’s 
neck. 
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“ Hie thee, Lassie, hie thee home ! ” And the white¬ 
faced ill-favoured brute was off like a shot in the darkness. 
Now I might lie down—now I might sleep. In my drowsy 
stupor, I felt that I was being tenderly covered up by my 
brother ; but what with I neither knew nor cared—I was 
too dull, too selfish, too numb to think and reason, or I 
might have known that in that bleak bare place there was 
naught to wrap me in, save what was taken off another. I 
was glad enough when he ceased his cares and lay down by 
me. I took his hand. 

1 hou canst not remember, lad, how we lay together 
thus by our dying mother. She put thy small, wee hand 
in mine—I reckon she secs us now ; and belike we shall soon 
be with her. Anyhow, God’s will be done.” 

“ D c ar Gregory,” I muttered, and crept nearer to him for 
warmth. He was talking still, and again about our mother, 
when I fell asleep. In an instant—or so it seemed—there 
were many voices about me—many faces hovering round 
me—the sweet luxury of warmth was stealing into every 
part of me. I was in my own little bed at home. I am 
thankful to say, my first word was “ Gregory ? ” 

A look passed from one to another—my father’s stern old 
face strove in vain to keep its sternness ; his mouth quivered, 
his eyes filled with unwonted tears. 

“ I would have given him half my land—I would have 
blessed him as my son—Oh God ! I would have knelt at his 
feet, and asked him to forgive my hardness of heart.” 

I heard no more. A whirl came through my brain, catch¬ 
ing me back to death. 

I came slowly to my consciousness, weeks afterwards. My 
father’s hair was white when I recovered, and his hands 
shook as he looked into my face. 

We spoke no more of Gregory. We could not speak of 
him ; but he was strangely in our thoughts. Lassie came 
and went with never a word of blame ; nay, my father 
would try to stroke her, but she shrank away ; and he, as 
if reproved by the poor dumb beast, would sigh, and’ be 
silent and abstracted for a time. 
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Aunt Fanny—always a talker—told me all. How, on 
that fatal night, my father, irritated by my prolonged 
absence, and probably more anxious than he cared to show, 
had been fierce and imperious, even beyond his wont, to 
Gregory ; had upbraided him with his father’s poverty, 
his own stupidity which made his services good for nothing 
for so, in spite of the old shepherd, my father always chose 
to consider them. At last, Gregory had risen up, and 
whistled Lassie out with him—poor Lassie crouching under¬ 
neath his chair for fear of a kick or a blow. Some time 
before, there had been some talk between my father and 
my aunt respecting my return ; and when Aunt Fanny told 
me all this, she said she fancied that Gregory might have 
noticed the coming storm, and gone out silently to meet 
me. Three hours afterwards, when all were running about 
in wild alarm, not knowing whither to go in search of me— 
not even missing Gregory, or heeding his absence, poor 
fellow—poor, poor fellow !—Lassie came home, with my 
handkerchief tied round her neck. They knew and under¬ 
stood, and the whole strength of the farm was turned out 
to follow her, with wraps, and blankets, and brandy, and 
everything that could be thought of. I lay in chilly sleep, 
hut still alive, beneath the rock that Lassie guided them to. 

I was covered over with my brother’s plaid, and his thick 
shepherd’s coat was carefully wrapped round my feet. He 
was m his shirt-sleeves—his arm thrown over me—a quiet 
smile (he had hardly ever smiled in life) upon his still, cold 
face. 


My father’s last words were, “ God forgive me my hard¬ 
ness of heart towards the fatherless child ! ” 

And what marked the depth of his feeling of repentance, 
perhaps more than all, considering the passionate love he 
bore my mother, was this : we found a paper of directions 
after his death, in which he desired that he might lie at the 
foot of the grave in which, by his desire, poor Gregory had 
been laid with Our Mother. A . 
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" 1 W^CU 1 

I t was upon one of those balmy evenings of November 
which are only known in the valleys of Languedoc and 
among the mountains of Alsace, that two cavaliers might 
have been perceived by the naked eye threading one of the 
rocky and romantic gorges that skirt the mountain-land 
between the Marne and the Garonne. The rosy tints of 
the declining luminary were gilding the peaks and crags 
which lined the path, through which the horsemen wound 
slowly; and as those eternal battlements, with which 
Nature had hemmed in the ravine which our travellers 
trod, blushed with the last tints of the fading sunlight, the 
valley below was grey and darkling, and the hard and devious 
course was sombre in twilight. A few goats, hardly visible 
among the peaks, were cropping the scanty herbage here 
and there. The pipes of shepherds, calling in their flocks 
as they trooped homewards to their mountain villages, sent 
up plaintive echoes which moaned through those rocky 
and lonely steeps; the stars began to glimmer in the purple 
heavens, spread serenely overhead ; and the faint crescent 
of the moon, which had peered for some time scarce visible 
in the azure, gleamed out more brilliantly at every moment, 
until it blazed as if in triumph at the sun's retreat. *Tis a 
fair land that of Prance, a gentle, a green, and a beautiful; 
the home of arts and arms, of chivalry and romance, and 
(however sadly stained by the excesses of modern times) 
twas the unbought grace of nations once, and the seat of 
ancient renown and disciplined valour. 

And of all that fair land of France, whose beauty is so 
bright and bravery so famous, there is no spot greener or 
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fairer than that one over which our travellers wended, and 
which stretches between the good towns of Vendemiairc 
and Nivose. ’Tis common now to a hundred thousand 
voyagers : the English tourist, with his chariot and his 
Harvey’s Sauce, and his imperials ; the bustling commis- 
voyageur on the roof of the rumbling diligence ; the rapid 
malUposte thundering over the chaussee at twelve miles an 
hour—pass the ground hourly and daily now : ’twas lonely 
and unfrequented at the end of that seventeenth century 
with which our story commences. 

Along the darkening mountain paths the two gentlemen 
(for such their outward bearing proclaimed them) caracol led 
together. The one, seemingly the younger of the twain, 
wore a flaunting feather in his barrat-cap, and managed a 
prancing Andalusian palfrey that bounded and curvetted 
gaily. A surcoat of peach-coloured samite and a purfled 
doublet of vair bespoke him noble, as did his brilliant eye, 
his exquisitely chiselled nose, and his curling chestnut 

ringlets. 

Youth was on his brow ; his eyes were dark and dewy, 
like spring violets ; and the spring-roses bloomed upon his 
cheek—roses, alas ! that bloom and die with life’s spring ! 
Now bounding over a rock, now playfully whisking off 
with his riding-rod a flowret in his path, Philibert de 
Coquelicot rode by his darker companion. 

His comrade was mounted upon a destnlre of the true 
Norman breed, that had first champed grass on the green 
pastures of Acquitaine. Thence through Berry, Picardy, 
and the Limousin, halting at many a city and commune, 
holding joust and tourney in many a castle and manor of 
Navarre, Poitou, and St Germain l’Auxerrois, the warrior 
and his charger reached the lonely spot where now we find 
them. 

The warrior who bestrode the noble beast was in sooth 
worthy of the steed which bore him. Both were caparisoned 
in the fullest trappings of feudal war. The arblast, the 
mangonel, the demiculverin, and the cuissart of the period, 
glittered upon the neck and chest of the war-steed ; while 
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the rider, with chamfron and catapult, with ban and arriere- 
ban, morion and tumbril, battle-axe and rifflard, and the 
. other appurtenances of ancient chivalry, rode stately on his 
steel-clad charger, himself a tower of steel. This mighty 
horseman was carried by his steed as lightly as the young 
springald by his Andalusian hackney. 

“ ’Twas well done of thee, Philibert,” said he of the 
proof-armour, “ to ride forth so far to welcome thy cousin 
and companion in arms.” 

Companion in battledore and shuttlecock, Roman* de 
Clos-Vouceot! ” replied the young Cavalier. “When I 
was yet a page, thou wert a belted knight ; and thou wert 
away to the Crusade ere ever my beard grew.” 

“ 1 stood l) y Richard of England at the gates of Ascalon, 
and drew the spear from sainted Kinc Louis in the tents 
of Damietta," the individual addressed as Roman* replied. 
“ Wcll-a-day! since thy beard grew, boy (and marry ’tis yet a 
thin one), I have broken a lance with Solyman at Rhodes, 
and smoked a chibouque with Saladin at Acre. But 

enough of this. I ell me of home—of our native valley_ 

of my hearth, and my lady mother, and my good chaplain 
—tell me of her, Philibert,” said the knight, executing 
a dcmivoltc, in order to hide his emotion. 

Philibert seemed uneasy, and to strive as though he 
would parry the question. “The Castle stands on the 
rock,” he said, “ and the swallows still build in the battle¬ 
ments. The good chaplain still chants his vespers at mom, 
and snuffles his matins at even-song. The lady-mother still 
distributeth tracts, and knitteth Berlin linsey-woolsey. The 
tenants pay no better, and the lawyers dun as sorely, kinsman 
mine,” he added with an arch look. 

“ But Fatima, Fatima, how fares she ? ” Roman* con¬ 
tinued. “ Since Lammas was a twelvemonth, I hear nought 
of her ; my letters are unanswered. The postman hath tra¬ 
versed our camp every day, and never brought me a billet. 
How is Fatima, Philibert de Coquelicot ? ” 

“ She is—well,” Philibert replied, “ her sister Anne is 
the fairest of the twain, though.” 
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“ Her sister Anne was a baby when I embarked for Egypt. 
A plague on sister Anne ! Speak of Fatima, Philibert — 
my blue-eyed Fatima ! ” 

“ I say she is—well,” answered his comrade, gloomily. 

“ Is she dead ? Is she ill ? Hath she the measles ? Nay, 
hath she had smallpox, and lost her beauty? Speak! speak, 
boy ! ” cried the knight, wrought to agony. 

“ Her cheek is as red as her mother’s, though the old 
Countess paints hers every day. Her foot is as light as a 
sparrow’s, and her voice as sweet as a minstrel’s dulcimer ; 
but give me nathless the Lady Anne,” cried Philibert, 
“give me the peerless Lady Anne! As soon as ever I 
have won spurs, I will ride all Christendom through, and 
proclaim her the Queen of Beauty. Ho, Lady Anne ! 
Lady Anne ! ” and so saying—but evidently wishing to dis¬ 
guise some emotion, or conceal some talc his friend could 
ill brook to hear—the reckless damoiseau galloped wildly 
forward. 

But swift as was his courser’s pace, that of his companion’s 
enormous charger was swifter. “ Boy,” said the elder, 
“ thou hast ill tidings. I knew it by thy glance. Speak : 
shall he who hath bearded grim Death in a thousand fields 
shame to face truth from a friend ? Speak, in the name 
of Heaven and good Saint Botibol, Romans de Clos- 
Vougeot will bear your tidings like a man.” 

“ Fatima is well,” answered Philibert once again ; “ she 
hath had no measles : she lives and is still fair.” 

“Fair, aye, peerless fair; but what more, Philibert ? 
Not false ? By Saint Botibol, say not false,” groaned the 
elder warrior. 

“ A month syne,” Philibert replied, “ she married the 
Baron de Barbazure.” 

With that scream which is so terrible in a strong man in 
agony, the brave knight Roman£ de Clos-Vouceot sank 
back at these words, and fell from his charger to the ground, 
a lifeless mass of steel. 
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II 

Like many another fabric of feudal war and splendour, 
the once vast and magnificent Castle of Barbazure is now a 
moss-grown ruin. The traveller of the present day, who 
wanders by the banks of the silvery Loire, and climbs the 
steep on which the magnificent edifice stood, can scarcely 
trace, among the shattered masses of ivy-coloured masonry 
which lie among the lonely crags, even the skeleton of the 
proud and majestic palace stronghold of the Barons of 
Barbazure. 

In the days of our talc its turrets and pinnacles rose as 
stately, and seemed (to the pride of sinful man !) as strong as 
the eternal rocks on which they stood. The three mullets on 
a gules wavy reversed, surmounted by the sinoplc couchant 
or, the well-known cognizance of the house, blazed in 
gorgeous heraldry on a hundred banners, surmounting as 
many towers. The long lines of battlcmcntcd walls spread 
down the mountain to the Loire, and were defended by 
thousands of steel-clad serving-men. Four hundred knights 
and six times as many archers fought round the banner of 
Barbazure at Bouvincs, Malplaquct, and Azincour. For 
Tis services at Fontcnoy against the English, the heroic 
Charles Martel appointed the fourteenth Baron Heredi¬ 
tary Grand Bootjack of the kingdom of France : and for 
wealth, for splendour, and for skill and fame in war, Rasul, 
the twenty-eighth Baron, was in no wise inferior to his noble 
ancestors. 

That the Baron Raoul levied toll upon the river, and 
mail upon the shore ; that he now and then ransomed a 
burgher, plundered a neighbour, or drew the fangs of a 
Jew ; that he burned an enemy’s castle with the wife and 
children within—these were points for which the country 
knew and respected the stout Baron. When he returned 
from victory, he was sure to endow the Church with a 
part of his spoil, so that when he went forth to battle 
he was always accompanied by her blessing. Thus lived 
the Baron Raoul, the pride of the country in which he 
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dwelt, an ornament to the Court, the Church, and his 
neighbours. 

But in the midst of all his power and splendour there 
was a domestic grief which deeply afflicted the princely 
Barbazure. His lovely ladies died one after the other. 
No sooner was he married than he was a widower; in the 
course of eighteen years no less than nine bereavements 
had befaUen the chieftain. So true it is, that if fortune 
is a parasite, grief is a republican, and visits the hall of the 
great and wealthy as it doth the humbler tenements of the 

poor. ...... 

“ Leave off deploring thy faithless, gad-about lover ” 
said the lady of Chacabacque to her daughter the lovely 
Fatima, “ and think how the noble Barbazure loves thee . 
Of all the damsels at the ball last night, he had eyes for thee 

and thy cousin only.” , , , . , 

“ I am sure my cousin hath no good looks to be proud 

of,” the admirable Fatima exclaimed, bridling up. Not 
that I care for my Lord of Barbazure’s looks. My heart, 
dearest Mother, is with him who is far away • 

“ He danced with thee four galliards, nine quadrilles, and 
twenty-three corantoes, I think, child,” the mother sai , 

eluding her daughter’s remarks. . . , . c , 

“ Twenty-five,” said lovely Fatima, casting her beautiful 
cyesao the ground. “ Hcigho ! but Roman* danced them 

very well.” , , 

“ He had not the court air,” the mother suggested. 

“I don’t wish to deny the beauty of the Lord of 
Barbazure’s dancing. Mamma,” Fatima^ replied. ° r . a 
short, lusty man, ’tis wondrous how active he is ; and^in 
dignity the King’s Grace himself could not surpass him. 

“ You were the noblest couple in the room, love, the 

lady cried. . 

“That pea-green doublet, slashed with orange-tawney, 

those ostrich plumes, blue, red, and yellow, those parti- 
coloured hose and pink shoon became the noble Baron won 
drous well,” Fatima acknowledged. 44 It must be confcssc 
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that, though middle-aged, he hath all the agility of youth. 
But alas ! Madam ! The noble Baron hath had nine wives 
already.” 

“ And your cousin would give her eyes to become the 
tenth,” the mother replied. 

“ My cousin give her eyes ! ” Fatima exclaimed. “ It’s 
not much, I’m sure, for she squints abominably”; and 
thus the ladies prattled, as they rode home at night after 
the great ball at the house of the Baron of Barbazure. 

The gentle reader, who has overheard their talk, will 
understand the doubts which pervaded the mind of the 
lovely Fatima, and the well-nurtured English maiden will 
participate in the divided feelings which rent her bosom. 
’ Fis true, that on his departure for the holy wars, Romane 
and Fatima were plighted to each other; but the folly 
of long engagements is proverbial; and though for many 
months the faithful and affectionate girl had looked in 
vain for news from him, her admirable parents had long 
spoken with repugnance of a match which must bring inevit¬ 
able poverty to both parties. They had suffered, ’tis true, 
the engagement to subsist, hostile as they ever were to it; 
but when on the death of the ninth lady of Barbazure, 
the noble Baron remarked Fatima at the funeral, and rode 
home with her after the ceremony, her prudent parents 
saw how much wiser, better, happier for their child it 
would be to have for life a partner like the Baron, than to 
wait the doubtful return of the penniless wanderer to whom 
she was plighted. 

Ah ! how beautiful and pure a being ! how regardless of 
self ! how true to duty ! how obedient to parental com¬ 
mand, is that earthly angel, a well-bred woman of genteel 
family! Instead of indulging in splenetic refusals or vain 
regrets for her absent lover, the exemplary Fatima at once 
signified to her excellent parents her willingness to obey 
their orders; though she had sorrows (and she declared 
them to be tremendous) the admirable being disguised 
them so well, that none knew they oppressed her. She 
said she would try to forget former tics, and (so strong in 
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her mind was duty above every other feeling ; so strong 
may it be in every British maiden !) the lovely girl kept her 
promise. 

“ My former engagements,” she said, packing up Romany’s 
letters and presents (which, as the good knight was mortal 
poor, were in sooth of no great price)—“ my former engage¬ 
ments I look upon as childish follies ; my affections arc fixed 
where my dear parents graft them—on the noble, the 
princely, the polite Barbazure. ’Tis true he is not comely 
in feature, but the chaste and well-bred female knows how 
to despise the fleeting charms of form. ’Tis true he is old ; 
but can woman be better employed than in tending her 
aged and sickly companion ? That lie has been married is 
likewise certain—but ah, my mother ! who knows not that 
he must be a good and tender husband, who, nine times 
wedded, owns that he cannot be happy without another 
partner ? ” 

It was with these admirable sentiments the lovely Fatima 
proposed obedience to her parents’ will, and consented to 
receive the magnificent marriage gift presented to her by her 
gallant bridegroom. 


in 

The old Countess of Ciiacabacquf. had made a score of 
vain attempts to see her hapless daughter. Ever, when 
she came, the porters grinned at her savagely through the 
grating of the portcullis of the vast embattled gate of the 
Castle of Barbazure, and rudely bade her begone. “ The 
Lady of Barbazure sees nobody but her confessor, and 
keeps her chamber,” was the invariable reply of the dogged 
functionaries to the entreaties of the agonized mother. And 
at length, so furious was he at her perpetual calls at his gate, 
that the angry Lord of Barbazure himself, who chanced 
to be at the postern, armed a cross-bow, and let fly an arblast 
at the crupper of the lady’s palfrey, whereon she fled finally, 
screaming, and in terror. “ I will aim at the rider next 
time ! ” howled the ferocious Baron, “ and not at the 
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horse ! ” And those who knew his savage nature and his 
unrivalled skill as a bowman, knew that he would neither 
break his knightly promise nor miss his aim. 

Since the fatal day when the Grand Duke of Burcundy 
gave his famous passage of arms at Nantes, and all the nobles 
of France were present at the joustings, it was remarked that 
the Barbazure’s heart was changed towards his gentle and 
virtuous lady. 

For the three first days of that famous festival, the re¬ 
doubted Baron of Barbazure had kept the field against all 
the knights who entered. His lance bore everything down 
before it. The most famous champions of Europe, assembled 
at those joustings, had dropped one by one, before this tre¬ 
mendous warrior. I he prize of the tourney was destined to 
be his, and he was to be proclaimed bravest of the brave, as 
his lady was fairest of the fair. 

On the third day, however, as the sun was declining over 
the Vosges, and the shadows were lengthening over the plain 
where the warrior had obtained such triumphs—after 
having overcome two hundred and thirteen knights of 
different nations, including the fiery Dunois, the intrepid 
Halter Manny, the spotless Bayard, and the undaunted 
Duguesclin, as the conqueror sate still erect on his charger, 
and the multitude doubted whether ever another champion 
could be found to face him, three blasts of a trumpet were 
heard, faint at first, but at every moment ringing more 
clearly, until a knight in pink armour rode into the lists with 
his visor down, and riding a tremendous dun charger, which 
he managed to the admiration of all present. 

The heralds asked him his name and quality. 

“Call me,” said he, in a hollow voice, “the Jilted 
Knight.” What was it made the Lady of Barbazure 
tremble at his accents ? 

The knight refused to tell his name and qualities ; but 
the companion who rode with him, the young and noble 
Philibert de Coquelicot, who was known and respected 
universally through the neighbourhood, gave a warranty 
for the birth and noble degree of the Jilted Knight—and 
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Raoul de Barbazure, yelling hoarsely for a two hundred 
and fourteenth lance, shook the huge weapon in the air 
as though it were a reed, and prepared to encounter the 
intruder. 

According to the wont of chivalry, and to keep the point 
of the spear from harm, the top of the unknown knight’s 
lance was shielded with a bung, which the warrior re¬ 
moved; and galloping up to Bakbazure’s pavilion, over which 
his shield hung, touched that noble cognizance with the 
sharpened steel. A thrill of excitement ran through the 
assembly at this daring challenge to a combat a Voutrancc. 
“ Hast thou confessed, Sir Knight ? ” roared the Barbazure ; 
“ take thy ground, and look to thyself ; for by Heaven thy 
last hour is come ! ” “ Poor youth, poor youth ! ” sighed 

the spectators ; “ he has called down his own fate.” The 
next minute the signal was given, and as the simoom across 
the desert, the cataract down the rock, the shell from the 
howitzer, each warrior rushed from his goal. 

“ Thou wilt not slay so good a champion ! ” said the 
Grand Duke, as at the end of that terrific combat the knight 
in rose armour stood over his prostrate foe, whose helmet 
had rolled off when he was at length unhorsed, and whose 
blood-shot eyes glared unutterable hate and ferocity on his 
conqueror. 

“ Take thy life,” said he who had styled himself the Jilted 
Knight; “thou hast taken all that was dear to mine”; 
and the sun setting, and no other warrior appearing to do 
battle against him, he was proclaimed the conqueror, and 
rode up to the Duchess’s balcony to receive the gold chain 
which was the reward of the victor. He raised his visor as 
the smiling Princess guerdoned him—raised it, and gave one 
sad look towards the Lady Fatima at her side ! 

“ Roman£ de Clos-Vouceot ! ” shrieked she, and fainted. 
The Baron of Barbazure heard the name as he writhed on 
the ground with his wound, and by his slighted honour, by 
his broken ribs, by his roused fury, he swore revenge ; and 
the Lady Fatima, who had come to the tourney as a queen, 
returned to her castle as a prisoner. 
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[As it is impossible to give in the limits of our periodical 
the whole of this remarkable novel, let it suffice to say 
briefly here, that in about a volume and a half, in which 
the descriptions of scenery, the account of the agonies of 
the Baroness kept on bread and water in her dungeon, and 
the general tone of morality, arc all excellently worked out, 
the Baron de Barbazure resolves upon putting his wife to 
death by the hands of the public executioner.] 


Two minutes before the clock struck noon, the savage 
Baron was on the platform to inspect the preparations for 
the frightful ceremony of midday. 

The block was laid forth—the hideous minister of ven¬ 
geance, masked and in black, with the flaming glaive in his 
hand, was ready. The Baron tried the edge of the blade with 
his finger, and asked the dreadful swordsman if his hand 
was sure ? A nod was the reply of the man of blood. The 
weeping garrison and domestics shuddered and shrank from 
him. There was not one there but loved and pitied the 
gentle lady. 

Bale, pale as a stone, she was brought from her dungeon. 
Tm all her lord’s savage interrogatories, her reply had been, 
“ I am innocent.” To his threats of death, her answer was, 
“ You are my lord ; my life is in your hands, to take or to 
give.” How few arc the wives, in our day, who show such 
angelic meekness ! It touched all hearts around her, save 
that of the implacable Barbazure. Even the Lady Blanche 
(Eatima’s cousin), whom he had promised to marry upon his 
faithless wife’s demise, besought for her kinswoman's life 
and a divorce, but Barbazure had vowed her death. 

“ Is there no pity, sir ? ” asked the chaplain who had 
attended her. “ No pity,” echoed the weeping serving- 
maid. “ Did I not aye say I would die for my lord ? ” said 
the gentle lady, and placed herself at the block. 

Sir Raoul de Barbazure seized up the long ringlets of 
her raven hair. “ Now ! ” shouted he to the executioner, 
with a stamp of his foot. “ Now strike ! ” 
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The man (who knew his trade) advanced at once, and 
poised himself to deliver his blow : and, making his flashing 
sword sing in the air, with one irresistible, rapid stroke, 
it sheared clean off the head of—the furious, the blood¬ 
thirsty, the implacable Baron de Barbazure ! 

Thus he fell a victim to his own jealousy ; and the agita¬ 
tion of the Lady Fatima may be imagined when the exe¬ 
cutioner, flinging off his mask, knelt gracefully at herfeet, and 
revealed to her the well-known features of Romane de Clos- 
Vouceot. 
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O ne winter’s evening, about five o’clock, just as it began 
to grow dusk, a man in a gig might have been seen , 
urging his tired horse along the road which leads across 
Marlborough Downs, in the direction of Bristol. I say he 
might have been seen, and I have no doubt he would have 
been, if anybody but a blind man had happened to pass that 
way ; but the weather was so bad, and the night so cold and 
wet, that nothing was out but the water, and so the traveller 
jogged along in the middle of the road, lonesome and dreary 
enough. If any bagman of that day could have caught 
sight of the little ncck-or-nothing sort of gig, with a clay- 
coloured body and red wheels, and the vixenish, ill-tempered, 
fast-going bay mare, that looked like a cross between a 
butcher’s horse and a two-penny post-office pony, he would 
have known at once that this traveller could have been no 
other than Tom Smart, of the great house of Bilson and 
Slum, Cateaton Street, City. However, as there was no 
bagman to look on, nobody knew anything at all about the 
matter ; and so Tom Smart and his clay-coloured gig with 
the red wheels, and the vixenish marc with the fast pace, 
went on together, keeping the secret among them : and 
nobody was a bit the wiser. 

There are many pleasanter places even in this dreary 
world than Marlborough Downs when it blows hard ; 
and if you throw in beside a gloomy winter’s evening, a 
miry and sloppy road, and a pelting fall of heavy rain, 
and try the effect, by way of experiment, in your own 
proper person, you will experience the full force of this 
observation. 

The wind blew—not up the road or down it, though 
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that’s bad enough, but sheer across it, sending tlie rain 
slanting down like the lines they used to rule in the copy¬ 
books at school, to make the boys slope well. For a moment 
it would die away, and the traveller would begin to delude 
himself into the belief that, exhausted with its previous 
fury, it had quietly lain itself down to rest, when, vvhoo ! 
he would hear it growling and whistling in the distance, 
and on it would come rushing over the hill-tops, and sweep¬ 
ing along the plain, gathering sound and strength as it drew 
nearer, until it dashed with a heavy gust against horse and 
, man, driving the sharp rain into their ears, and its cold 
damp breath into their very bones; and past them it would 
scour, far, far away, with a stunning roar, as if in ridicule 
of their weakness, and triumphant in the consciousness of 
its own strength and power. 

'Flic bay mare splashed away, through the mud and water, 
with drooping cars; now and then tossing her head as if to 
express her disgust at this very ungentlemanly behaviour 
of the elements, but keeping a good pace notwithstanding, 
until a gust of wind, more furious than any that had yet 
assailed them, caused her to stop suddenly and plant her 
four feet firmly against the ground, to prevent her being 
blown over. It’s a special mercy that she did this, for if she 
had been blown over, the vixenish mare was so light, and 
the gig was so light, and Tom Smart such a light weight into 
the bargain, that they must infallibly have all gone rolling 
over and over together, until they reached the confines of 
earth, or until the wind fell; and in either case the prob¬ 
ability is, that neither the vixenish marc, nor the clay- 
coloured gig with the red wheels, nor Tom Smart, would 
ever have been fit for service again. 

* Well, damn mv straps and whiskers,” says Tom Smart 
(Tom sometimes had an unpleasant knack of swearing). 
“ Damn my straps and whiskers,” says Tom, “ if this ain’t 
pleasant, blow me ! ” —- 

You’ll very likely ask me why, as Tom Smart had been 
pretty well blown already, he expressed this wish to be sub¬ 
mitted to the same process again. I can’t say—all I know is, 
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that Tom Smart said so—or at least he always told my uncle 
he said so, and it’s just the same thing. 

“ Blow me,” says Tom Smart : and the marc neighed as if 
she were precisely of the same opinion. 

“ Cheer up, old girl,” said Tom, patting the bay mare on 
the neck with the end of his whip. “ It won’t do pushing 
on, such a night as this ; the first house we come to we’ll 
put up at, so the faster you go the sooner it’s over. Soho, 
old girl—gently—gently.” 

Whether the vixenish marc was sufficiently well ac¬ 
quainted with the tones of Tom's voice to comprehend his 
meaning, or whether she found it colder standing still than 
moving on, of course I can’t say. But I can say that Tom 
had no sooner finished speaking, than she pricked up her 
ears, and started forward at a speed which made the clay- 
coloured gig rattle till you would have supposed ever)’ one 
of the red spokes were going to fly out on the turf of Marl¬ 
borough Downs ; and even Tom, whip as he was, couldn’t 
stop or check her pace, until she drew up, of her own 
accord, before a roadside inn on the right-hand side of the 
way, about half a quarter of a mile from the end of the 
Downs.' 

Tom cast a hasty glance at the upper part of the house 
as he threw the reins to the hostler, and stuck the whip in 
the box. It was a strange old place, built of a kind of 
shingle, inlaid, as it w’ere, with cross-beams, with gablcd- 
topped windows projecting completely over the pathway, 
and a low door with a dark porch, and a couple of steep 
steps leading down into the house, instead of the modern 
fashion of half a dozen shallow ones leading up to it. It 
was a comfortable-looking place though, for there was a 
strong cheerful light in the bar-window, which shed a 
bright ray across the road, and even lighted up the hedge 
on the other side ; and there was a red flickering light in 
the opposite window, one moment but faintly discernible, 
and the next gleaming strongly through the drawn curtains, 
which intimated that a rousing fire was blazing within. 
Marking these little evidences with the eye of an experienced 
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traveller, Tom dismounted with as much agility as his half- 
frozen limbs would permit, and entered the house. 

In less than five minutes’ time Tom was ensconced in 
the room opposite the bar—the very room where he had 
imagined the fire blazing—before a substantial matter-of- 
fact roaring fire, composed of something short of a bushel 
of coals, and wood enough to make half a dozen decent 
gooseberry bushes, piled half-way up the chimney, and 
roaring and crackling with a sound that of itself would have 
warmed the heart of any reasonable man. This was com¬ 
fortable, but this was not all, for a smartly-dressed girl, 
with a bright eye and a neat ankle, was laying a very clean 
white cloth on the table ; and as Tom sat with his slippered 
feet on the fender, and his back to the open door, he saw a 
charming prospect of the bar reflected in the glass over the 
chimney-piece, with delightful rows of green bottles and 
gold labels, together with jars of pickles and preserves, and 
cheeses and boiled hams, and rounds of beef, arranged on 
shelves in the most tempting and delicious array. Well, 
this was comfortable too ; but even this was not all—for 
in the bar, seated at tea at the nicest possible little table, 
drawn close up before the brightest possible little fire, was 
a hnxam widow of somewhere about eight and forty or 
thereabouts, with a face as comfortable as the bar, who was 
evidently the landlady of the house, and the supreme ruler 
over all these agreeable possessions. There was only one 
drawback to the beauty of the whole picture, and that was 
a tall man—a very tall man—in a brown coat and bright 
basket buttons, and black whiskers, and wavy black hair, 
who was seated at tea with the widow, and who it required 
no great penetration to discover was in a fair way of per¬ 
suading her to be a widow no longer, but to confer upon him 
the privilege of sitting down in that bar, for and during 
the whole remainder of the term of his natural life. 

Smart was by no means of an irritable or envious 
disposition, but somehow or other the tall man with the 
brown coat and the bright basket buttons did rouse what 
little gall he had in his composition, and did make him feel 
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extremely indignant : the more especially as he could now 
and then observe, from his scat before the glass, certain 
little affectionate familiarities passing between the tall man 
and the widow, which sufficiently denoted that the tall 
man was as high in favour as he was in size. Tom was 
fond of hot punch—I may venture to say he was very fond 
of hot punch—and after he had seen the vixenish mare well 
fed and well littered down, and had eaten every bit of the 
nice little hot dinner which the widow tossed up for him 
with her own hands, he just ordered a tumbler of it, by 
way ot experiment. Now, if there was one thing in the 
whole range of domestic art, which the widow could manu¬ 
facture better than another, it was this identical article; 
anti the first tumbler was adapted to Tom Smart's taste with 
such peculiar nicety, that he ordered a second with the 
least possible delay. Hot punch is a pleasant thing, gentle¬ 
men—an extremely pleasant thing under any circumstances— 
but in that snug old parlour, before the roaring fire, with 
the wind blowing outside till every timber in the old house 
creaked again, lorn Smart found it perfectly delightful. 
He ordered another tumbler, and then another—I am not 
quite certain whether he didn't order another after that— 
but the more he drank of the hot punch, the more he thought 
of the tall man. 


Confound his impudence ! ” said Tom to himself, “ what 
business has he in that snug bar ? Such an ugly villain 
too ! said I om. “ If the widow had any taste, she might 
surely pick up some better fellow than that.” Here Tom’s 
eye wandered from the glass on the chimney-piece to the 
glass on the table; and as he felt himself become gradually 
sentimental, he emptied the fourth tumbler of punch and 
ordered a fifth. 

lorn Smart, gentlemen, had always been very much 
^ Vo attached to the public line. It had long been his ambition 
. y- *° stand >n a bar of his own, in a green coat, knee-cords, and 
& lops. He had a great notion of taking the chair at rojxyjv^f 
^ dinners, and he had often thought how well he coulcfpresidc 
in a room of his own in the talking way, and what a capital 
J6S • 07 v . . 
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example he could set to his customers in the drinking de¬ 
partment. All these things passed rapidly through Tom’s 
mind as he sat drinking the hot punch by the roaring fire, 
and he felt very justly and properly indignant that the tall 
man should be in a fair way of keeping such an excellent 
house, while he, Tom Smart, was as far from it as ever. 
So, after deliberating over the last two tumblers, whether 
he hadn’t a perfect right to pick a quarrel with the tall man 
for having contrived to get into the good graces of the 
buxom widow, Tom Smart at last arrived at the satisfactory 
conclusion that he was a very ill-used and persecuted indi¬ 
vidual, and had better go to bed.y' 

Up a wide and ancient staircase the smaYt girl preceded 
Tom, shading the chamber candle with her hand, to protect 
it from the currents of air which in such a rambling old 
place might have found plenty of room to disport them¬ 
selves in, without blowing the candle out, but which did 
blow it out nevertheless ; thus affording Tom’s tnemies an 
opportunity of asserting that it was he, and not the wind, 
who extinguished the candle, and that while he pretended 
o he blowing ,t alight again, he was in fact kissing the girl, 
be this as it may, another light was obtained, and Tom 
was conducted through a ma ze of rooms, and a Jabrdutli^f 
P^gcs, to the apartmentwhlch had been prepared for his 

alone. 1 ' 0 "’ W ,CrC thC glrl badt him Sood-night, and left him 

jT room k Tt bi « c,oscts ’ and ^ fced winch 

b o , T /° r , a Whole boarding-school, to say noth- 
baggage ™ W ° uld haVC hcld lhc 

most was a * a T "-"V , but "' hat Slruck Tom>s fanc X 
in thrust f 8C ’ gnm - lookin g> high-backed chair, carved 

cushion and with a fl °wcred damask 

carefully tfed un k ^ S - at . lbe bottom of the legs 

its tocs^ Of an P n / ed as l * xt had got the gout in 

thoughi it“ raVuee'/cr'" T ° m WOuld <4^0 

end of th". , i a " d therC Would have been an 

particular chair and v?r ) som 'thing about this 

> yet he couldn t tell what, it was, so 
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odd and so unlike any other piece of furniture he had ever 
seen, that it seemed to fascinate him. He sat down before 
the fire, and stared at the old chair for half an hour. 
Deuce take the chair, it was such a strange old thing, he 
couldn’t take his eyes off it. 

Well said Tom, slowly undressing himself, and staring 

at the old chair all the while, which stood with a mysterious 
aspect by the bedside, “ I never saw such a rum concern 
as that in my days. Very odd,” said Tom, who had got 
rather sage with the hot punch, “ very odd.” Tom shook 
his head with an air of profound wisdom, and looked at the 
chair again. He couldn’t make anything of it though, so 
he got into bed, covered himself up warm, and fell asleep. 

In about half an hour 'lorn woke up, with a start, from a 
confused dream of tall men and tumblers of punch ; and 
the first object that presented itself to his waking imagina¬ 
tion was the queer chair. 

I won t look at it any more,” said Tom to himself, and he 
squeezed his eyelids together, and tried to persuade himself 
he was going to sleep again. No use ; nothing but queer 
chairs danced before his eyes, kicking up their legs, jumping 
over each other’s backs, and playing all kinds of antics. 

I may as well see one real chair, as two or three complete 
sets of false ones,” said Tom, bringing out his head from 
under the bed-clothes. There it was, plainly discernible by 
the light of the fire, looking as provoking as ever. 

Tom gazed at the chair ; and, suddenly as he looked at it, 
a most extraordinary change seemed to come over it. The 
carving of the back gradually assumed the hneaments and 
expression of an old shrivelled human face"; the damask 
cushion became an antique, flapped waistcoat ; the round 
knobs grew into a couple of feet, encased in red cloth 
slippers ; and the old chair looked like a very ugly old man, 
of the previous century, with his arms a-kimbo. Y Tom sat 
up in bed, and rubbed his eyes to dispel the illusion^ No. 
T he chair was an ugly old gentleman ; and what was more, 
he was winking at Tom Smart. 

Tom was naturally a headlong, careless sort of dog, and 
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he hjid had five tumblers of hot punch into the bargain ; so, 
although he was a little startled at first, he began to grow 
rather indignant when he saw the old gentleman winking 
and leering at him with such an impudent air. At length 
he resolved that he wouldn’t stand it ; and as the old face 
still kept winking away as fast as ever, Tom said, in a very 
angry tone : 

J What the devil are you winking at me for ? ” 

Because I hkc it, Tom Smart,” said the chair ; or the 
old gentleman, whichever you like to call him. He stopped 
winking though, when Tom spoke, and began grinning like 
a superannuated monkey. 

"How do you know my name, old nut-cracker face ? ” 
inquired Tom Smart, rather staggered — though he pre¬ 
tended to carry it off so well. 

“ Come, come, Tom,” said the old gentleman, “ that’s 
not the way to address solid Spanish Mahogany. Dam’me, 
you couldn’t treat me with less respect if I was veneered.” 
When the old gentleman said this, he looked so fierce that 
Tom began to be frightened. 

* I didn’t mean to treat you with any disrespect, sir,” 
said Tom, in a much humbler tone than he had spoken in 
at first. 

‘ Well, well,” said the old fellow, “ perhaps not—perhaps 

°ot. Tom-” 

“ Sir-” 

‘.I know everything about you, Tom ; everything. You’re 
very poor, Tom.” 

I certainly am,” said Tom Smart. “ But how came you 
to know that ? ” 

Never mind that,” said the old gentleman ; “ you’re 
m n^n too fond of punch, Tom.” 

Tom Smart was just on the point of protesting that he 
adn t tasted a drop since his last birthday, but when his 
eye encountered that of the old gentleman, he looked so 
t ^ at Tom blushed, and was silent. 

Tom,” said the old gentleman, “ the widow’s a fine 
woman—remarkably fine woman—eh, Tom ? ” Here the 
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old fellow screwed up his eyes, cocked up one of his wasted 
. little legs, and looked altogether so unpleasantly amorous, 
Tom was quite disgusted with the levit y of his be- 
. / . haviour—at his time of life, too ! 

f-* ” * “I am her guardian, Tom,” said the old gentleman. 

“ Arc you ? ” inquired Tom Smart. 

“ I knew her mother, Tom,” said the old fellow ; “ and 
her grandmother. She was very fond of me—made me this 
waistcoat, Tom.” 

“ Did she ? ” said Tom Smart. 


“ And these shoes,” said the old fellow, lifting up one of 
the red cloth mufflers; “but don’t mention it, Tom. I 
shouldn’t like to have it known that she was so much 



attached to me. It might occasion some unpleasantness 
in the family.” When the old rascal said this, he looked 
so extremely impertinent, that, as Tom Smart afterwards 
declared, he could have sat upon him without remorse. 

“ I have been a great favourite among the women in my 
time, Tom,” said the profligate old debauchee ; “ hundreds 
of fine women have sat in my lap for hours together. What 
do you think of that, you dog, eh? ” The old gentleman 
was proceeding to recount some other exploits of his youth, 
when he was seized with such a violent nt of creaking that 


( t he was unable to proceed. 

•' t “Just serves you right, old boy,” thought Tom Smart ; 

, > but he didn’t say anything, 

i nj “ Ah ! ” said the old fellow, “ I am a good deal troubled 
with this now. I am getting old, Tom, and have lost 
/ nearly all my rails. I have had an operation performed, 
• # too—a small piece let into my back—and I found it a severe 

. ' trial, Tom.” 



“ I dare say you did, sir,” said Tom Smart. 

“However,” said the old gentleman, “that’s not the point, 
' Tom ! I want you to marry’ the widow.” 



“ Me, sir? ” said Tom. 

“ You,” said the old gentleman. 

“ Bless vour reverend locks,” said Tom—(h c a ^ ew 

scattered horse-hairs left), “ bless your reverend locks, she 
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wouldn’t have me.” And Tom sighed involuntarily, as he 
thought of the bar. 

“ Wouldn’t she ? ” said the old gentleman, firmly. 

“ No, no,” said Tom ; “ there’s somebody else in the 
wind. A tall man—a confoundedly tall man—with black 
whiskers.” 

“ Tom,” said the old gentleman ; “ she will never have 
him.” 

“ Won’t she ? ” said Tom. “ If you stood in the bar, old 
gentleman, you’d tell another story.” 

“ Pooh, pooh,” said the old gentleman. “ I know all 
about that.” 

“ About what ? ” said Tom. 

“ The kissing behind the door, and all that sort of thing, 
Tom,” said the old gentleman. And here he gave another 
impudent look, which made Tom very wroth, because as you 
all know, gentlemen, to hear an old fellow, who ought to 
know better, talking about these things, is very unpleasant 
—nothing more so. 

“ I know all about that, Tom,” said the old gentleman. 
“ I have seen it done very often in my time, T om, between 
more people than I should like to mention to you ; but it 
never came to anything after all.” 

“ You must have seen some queer things,” said 1 om, with 

an inquisitive look. 

“ You may say that, now,” replied the old fellow, with a 
very complicated wink. “ I am the last of my family, 1 om, 
said the old gentleman, with a melancholy sigh. 

“ Was it a large one ? ” inquired Tom Smart. 

“ There were twelve of us, Tom,” said the old gentle¬ 
man ; “ fine straight-backed, handsome fellows as you d 
wish to see. None of your modern abortions—all with arms, 
and with a degree of polish, though I say it that should not, 
which would have done your heart good to behold.” 

“ And what’s become of the others, sir ? ” asked Tom 
Smart. 

The old gentleman applied his elbow to his eye as he 
replied, “ Gone, Tom, gone. We had hard service, Tom, 
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and they hadn’t all my constitution. They got rheumatic 
about the legs and arms, and went into kitchens and other 
hospitals ; and one of ’em, with long service and hard 
usage, positively lost his senses : he got so crazy that he 
was obliged to be burnt. Shocking thing that, Tom.” 

“ Dreadful ! ” said Tom Smart. 

The old fellow paused for a few minutes, apparently 
struggling with his feelings of emotion, and then said : 

“ However, Tom, I am wandering from the point. This 
tall man, Tom, is a rascally adventurer. The moment he 
married the widow, he would sell off all the furniture, and 
run away. What would be the conseaucnce ? She would 
be deserted and reduced to ruin, and I should catch my 
death of cold in some broker’s shop.” 

“ Yes, but-” 

“ Don’t interrupt me,” said the old gentleman. “ Of 
you, Tom, I entertain a very different opinion ; for I well 
know that if you once settled yourself in a public-house, 
you would never leave it, as long as there was anything to 
drink within its walls.” 

“ I am very much obliged to you for your good opinion, 
sir,” said Tom Smart. 

“ Therefore,” resumed thc’old’gentlcman, in a dictatorial 
tone, “ you shall have her, and he shall not.” 

“ What is to prevent it ? ” said Tom Smart, eagerly. 

“ This disclosure,” replied the old gentleman ; “ he is 
already married.” 

“ How can I prove it ? ” said Tom, starting half out of bed. 

The old gentleman untucked his arm from his side, and 
having pointed to one of the oaken presses, immediately 
replaced it in its old position. 

“ He little thinks,” said the old gentleman, “ that in the 
right-hand pocket of a pair of trousers in that press he has 
left a letter, entreating him to return to his disconsolate 
wife, with six—mark me, Tom—six babes, and all of them 
small ones.” 

As the old gentleman solemnly uttered these words, his 
features grew less and less distinct, and his figure more 
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shadowy. A film came over Tom Smart’s eyes. The old 
man seemed gradually blending into the chair, the damask 
waistcoat to resolve into a cushion, the red slippers to shrink 
into little red cloth bags. The light faded gently away, and 
Tom Smart fell back on his pillow and dropped asleep. 

Morning aroused Tom from the lethargic slumber into 
which he had fallen on the disappearance of the old man. 
He sat up in bed, and for some minutes vainly endeavoured 
to recall the events of the preceding night. Suddenly they 
rushed upon him. He looked at the chair ; it was a fantastic 
and grim-looking piece of furniture, certainly, but it must 
have been a remarkably ingenious and lively imagination that 
could have discovered any resemblance between it and an 
old man. 

“ How are you, old boy ? ” said Tom. He was bolder 
in the daylight—most men arc. 

The chair remained motionless, and spoke not a word. 

“ Miserable morning,” said Tom. No. The chair would 
not be drawn into conversation. 

“ Which press did you point to ?—you can tell me that,” 
said Tom. Devil a word, gentlemen, the chair would say. 

“ It’s not much trouble to open it, anyhow,” said Tom, 
getting out of bed very deliberately. He walked up to one 
of the presses. The key was in the lock ; he turned it, and 
opened the door. There was a pair of trousers there. He 
put his hand into the pocket, and drew forth the identical 
letter the old gentleman had described ! 

“ Queer sort of thing, this,” said Tom Smart, looking 
first at the chair and then at the press, and then at the 
letter, and then at the chair again. “ Very queer,” said 
Tom. But, as there was nothing in cither to lessen the 
queerness, he thought he might as well dress himself, and 
settle the tall man’s business at once—just to put him out 
of his misery. 

Tom surveyed the rooms he passed through, on his way 
downstairs, with the scrutinizing eye of a landlord ; think¬ 
ing it not impossible that before long they and their con¬ 
tents would be his property. The tall man was standing 
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in the snug little bar, with his hands behind him, quite at 
home. He grinned vacantly at Tom. A casual observer 
might have supposed he did it only to show his white teeth ; 
but Tom Smart thought that a consciousness of triumph was 
passing through the place where the tall man s mind would 
have been, if he had had any. Tom laughed in his face, and 
summoned the landlady. 

“ Good morning, ma’am,” said Tom Smart, closing the 
door of the little parlour as the widow entered. 

^ “ Good morning, sir,” said the widow. “ What will you 

- take for breakfast, sir ? ” 

Tom was thinking how he should open the ease, so he made 


no answer. 

“ There’s a very nice ham,” said the widow, “ and a 
beautiful cold larded fowl. Shall 1 send ’em in, sir ? ” 

These words roused Tom from his reflections. His 
admiration of the widow increased as she spoke. Thoughtful 
creature ! Comfortable provider ! 

“ Who is that gentleman in the bar, ma’am ? ” inquired 

Tom. 

“ His name is Jinkins, sir,” said the widow, slightly 
blushing. 

“ He’s a tall man,” said Tom. 

“ He is a very fine man, sir,” replied the widow, “ and a 
very nice gentleman.” 

“ Ah ! ” said Tom. 

“ Is there anything more you want, sir ? ” inquired the 
widow, rather puzzled by Tom s manner. 

“ Why, yes,” said Tom. “ My dear ma’am, will you have 
the kindness to sit down for one moment ? ” 

The widow looked much amazed, but she sat down, and 
Tom sat down too, close beside her. I don’t know how it 
happened, gentlemen—indeed my uncle used to tell me 
that Tom Smart said he didn’t know how it happened 
either—but somehow or other the palm of Tom’s hand fell 
upon the back of the widow’s hand, and remained there while 
he spoke. 

“ My dear ma’am,” said Tom Smart—he had always a 
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great notion of committing the amiable—“ my dear ma’am, 
you deserve a very excellent husband ; you do indeed.” 

“ Lor, sir ! ” said the widow—as well she might : Tom’s 
mode of commencing the conversation being rather un¬ 
usual, not to say startling ; the fact of his never having set 
eyes upon her before the previous night being taken into 
consideration. “ Lor, sir ! ” 

“ I scorn to flatter, my dear ma’am,” said Tom Smart. 
“ You deserve a very admirable husband, and whoever he 
is, he’ll be a very lucky man.” As Tom said this his eye 
involuntarily wandered from the widow’s face to the com¬ 
forts around him. 

The widow looked more puzzled than ever, and made an 
effort to rise. Tom gently pressed her hand, as if to detain 
her, and she kept her scat. Widows, gentlemen, arc not 
usually timorous, as my uncle used to say. 

“ 1 am sure T am very much obliged to you, sir, for your 
good opinion,” said the buxom landlady, half laughing ; 
“ and if ever I marry again-” 

“ //,” said Tom Smart, looking very shrewdly out of,the 
right-hand corner of his left eye. “ If -” 

“ Well,” said the widow, laughing outright this time. 
“ When I do, I hope I shall have as good a husband as you 
describe.” 

“ Jinkins to wit,” said Tom. 

“ Lor, sir ! ” exclaimed the widow. 

“ Oh, don’t tell me,” said Tom, “ I know him.” 

“ I am sure nobody who knows him knows anything bad 
of him,” said the widow, bridling up at the mysterious air 
with which Tom had spoken. 

“ Hem ! ” said Tom Smart. 

The widow began to think it was hi^h time to cry, so 
she took out her handkerchief, and inquired whether Tom 
wished to insult her : whether he thought it like a gentle¬ 
man to take away the character of another gentleman behind 
his back : why, if he had got anything to say, he didn’t say 
it to the man, like a man, instead of terrifying a poor weak 
woman in that way ; and so forth. 

M 
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“ I’U say it to him fast enough,” said Tom, “ only I want 

you to hear it first.” , . 

“ What is it ? ” inquired the widow, looking intently in 

Tom’s countenance. . , . , , . , . 

“ I’ll astonish you,” said Tom, putting his hand in his 

^ “ If it is, that he wants money,” said the widow, “ I know 
that already, and you needn’t trouble yourself.” m 

“ Pooh, nonsense, that’s nothing,” said V om Smart. l 

want money. 'Tan’t that.” . , , .. 

« Oh, dear, what can it be ? ” exclaimed the poor widow. 

“ Don’t be frightened,” said Tom Smart. He slowly 
drew forth the letter, and unfolded it. “\ou wont 

scream ? ” said I'om, doubtfully. . „ 

“ No, no,” returned the widow ; “ let me sec it. ^ 

“ You won’t go fainting away, or any of that nonsense r 

said Tom. 

“ No, no,” returned the widow, hastily. 

“ And don’t run out, and blow him up,” said Tom, 

“ because I’ll do all that for you ; you had better not 

exert yourself.” . 

« Well, well,” said the widow, “ let me see it. 

“ I will,” replied Tom Smart ; and, with these words, 
he placed the letter in the widow’s hand. 

Gentlemen, I have heard my uncle say, that Tom Smart 
said the widow’s lamentations when she heard the dis¬ 
closure would have pierced a heart of stone. Tom was 
certainly very tender-hearted, but they pierced his, to the 
very core. The widow rocked herself to and fro, and 
wrung her hands. 

“Oh, the deception and villainy of man! said the widow. 
“ Frightful, my dear ma’am ; but compose yourself,” said 

Tom Smart. . , „ T 

“ Oh, I can’t compose myself,” shrieked the widow. I 

shall never find any one else I can love so much ! ” 

“ Oh yes, you will, my dear soul,” said Tom Smart, 
letting fall a shower of the largest sized tears, in pity for 
the widow’s misfortunes. Tom Smart, in the energy of his 
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compassion, had put his arm round the widow’s waist ; and 
the widow, in a passion of grief, had clasped Tom’s hand. 
She looked up in Tom’s face, and smiled through her tears. 
Tom looked down in hers, and smiled through his. 

I never could find out, gentlemen, whether Tom did or 
did not kiss the widow at that particular moment. He used 
to tell my uncle he didn’t, but I have my doubts about it. 
Between ourselves, gentlemen, I rather think he did. 

At all events, Tom kicked the very tall man out of the 
front door half an hour after, and married the widow a 
month after. And he used to drive about the country, 
with the clay-coloured gig with red wheels, and the vixenish 
mare with the fast pace, till he gave up business many years 
afterwards, and went to France with his wife ; and then the 
old house was pulled down. 
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MALACHI’S COVE 

Anthony Trollope 

/^n the northern coast of Cornwall, between 'I in t a gel 
LI and Bossincy, down on the very margin of the sea, 
there lived not long since an old man who got his living 
by saving seaweed from the waves, and selling it for manure. 
The cliffs there arc bold and fine, and the sea beats in upon 
them from the north with a grand violence. I doubt 
whether it be not the finest morsel of cliff scenery in England, 
though it is beaten by many portions of the west coast ot 
Ireland, and perhaps also by spots m Wales and Scotland. 
Cliffs should be nearly precipitous, they should be broken 
in their outlines, and should barely admit here and there of 
an insecure passage from their summit to the sand at their 
feet. The sea should come, if not up to them, at least very 
near to them, and then, above all things, the water below 
them should be blue, and not of that dead leaden colour 
which is so familiar to us in England. At Tintagcl all these 
requisites arc there, except that bright blue colour which is 
so lovely. But the cliffs themselves arc bold and well 
broken, and the margin of sand at high water is very narrow 
—so narrow that at spring-tides there is barely a footing 

Close upon this margin was the cottage or hovel of Malachi 
Trenglos, the old man of whom I have spoken. But 
Malachi, or old Glos, as he was commonly called by the 
people around him, had not built his house absolutely upon 
the sand. There was a fissure in the rock so great that at 
the top it formed a narrow ravine, and so complete from 
the summit to the base that it afforded an opening for a 
steep and ragged track from the top of the rock to the 
bottom. This fissure was so wide at the bottom that it had 
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afforded space for Trenglos to fix his habitation on a founda¬ 
tion of rock, and here he had lived for many years. It was 
told of him that in the early days of his trade he had always 
carried the weed in a basket on his back to the top, but 
latterly he had been possessed of a donkey which had been 
trained to go up and down the steep track with a single 
pannier over his loins, for the rocks would not admit of 
panniers hanging by his side ; and for this assistant lie had 
built a shed adjoining his own, and almost as large as that 
in which he himself resided. 

But, as years went on, old Glos procured other assistance 
than that of the donkey, or, as I should rather say. Provi¬ 
dence supplied him with other help ; and, indeed, had it not 
been so, the old man must have given up his cabin and his 
independence and gone into the workhouse at Camelford. 
For rheumatism had afflicted him, old age had bowed him 
till he was nearly double, and by degrees he became unable 
to attend the donkey on its upward passage to the world 
above, or even to assist in rescuing the coveted weed from 
the waves. 

At the time to which our story refers Trenglos had not 
been up the cliff for twelve months, and for the last six 
months he had done nothing towards the furtherance of his 
trade, except to take the money and keep it, if any of it 
was kept, and occasionally to shake down a bundle of fodder 
for the donkey. The real work of the business was done 
altogether by Mahala Trenglos, his grand-daughter. 

Mally Trenglos was known to all the farmers round the 
coast, and to all the small tradespeople in Camelford. She 
was a wild-looking, almost unearthly creature, with wild¬ 
flowing, black, uncombed hair, small in stature, with small 
hands and bright black eyes ; but people said that she was 
very strong, and the children around declared that she 
worked day and night, and knew nothing of fatigue. As to 
her age there were many doubts. Some said she was ten, 
and others five-and-twenty, but the reader may be allowed 
to know that at this time she had in truth passed her 
twentieth birthday. The old people spoke well of Mally, 
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because she was so good to her grandfather ; and it was said 
of her that though she carried to him a little gin and tobacco 
almost daily, she bought nothing for herself—and as to the 
gin, no one who looked at her would accuse her of meddling 
with that. But she had no friends, and but few acquaint¬ 
ances among people of her own age. They said that she 
was fierce and ill-natured, that she had not a good word for 
anyone, and that she was, complete at all points, a thorough 
little vixen. The young men did not care for her ; for, 
as regarded dress, all days were alike with her. She never 
made herself smart on Sundays. She was generally without 
stockings, and seemed to care not at all to exercise any of 
those feminine attractions which might have been hers had 
she studied to attain them. All days were the same to her 
in regard to dress; and, indeed, till lately, all days had, I 
fear, been the same to her in other respects. Old Malachi 
had never been seen inside a place of worship since he had 
taken to live under the cliff. 

But within the last two years Mally had submitted her¬ 
self to the teaching of the clergyman at Tintagcl, and had 
appeared at church on Sundays, if not absolutely with 
punctuality, at any rate so often that no one who knew the 
peculiarity of her residence was disposed to quarrel with her 
on that subject. But she made no difference in her dress 
on these occasions. She took her place in a low stone seat 
just inside the church door, clothed as usual in her thick 
red serge petticoat and loose brown serge jacket, such being 
the apparel which she had found to be best adapted for her 
hard and perilous work among the waters. She had pleaded 
to the clergyman when he attacked her on the subject of 
church attendance with vigour that she had got no church- 
going clothes. He had explained to her that she would be 
received there without distinction to her clothing. Mally 
had taken him at his word, and had gone, with a courage 
which certainly deserved admiration, though I doubt whether 
there was not mingled with it an obstinacy which was less 
admirable. 

For people said that old Glos was rich, and that Mally 
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might have proper clothes if she chose to buy them. Mr 
Pokvarth, the clergyman, who, as the old man could not 
come to him, went down the rocks to the old man, did 
make some hint on the matter in Mally’s absence. But 
Glos, who had been patient with him on other matters, 
turned upon him so angrily when he made an allusion to 
money, that Mr Polwarth found himself obliged to give 
that matter up, and Mally continued to sit upon the stone 
bench in her short serge petticoat, with her long hair 
streaming down her face. She did so far sacrifice to decency 
as on such occasions to tic up her back hair with an old 
shoe-string. So tied it would remain through the Monday 
and Tuesday, but by Wednesday afternoon Mally’s hair had 

generally managed to escape. 

As to Mally’s indefatigable industry there could be no 
manner of doubt, for the quantity of seaweed which she and 
the donkey amassed between them was very surprising. 
Old Glos, it was declared, had never collected half what 
Mally gathered together ; but then the article was becom¬ 
ing cheaper, and it was necessary that the exertion should 
be greater. So Mally and the donkey toiled and toiled, 
and the seaweed came up in heaps which surprised those 
who looked at her little hands and light form. Was there 
not some one who helped her at nights, some fairy, or 
demon, or the like ? Mally was so snappish in her answers 
to people that she had no right to be surprised if ill-natured 

things were said of her. . . 

No one ever heard Mally Trenglos complain of her work, 
but about this time she was heard to make great and loud 
complaints of the treatment she received from some of her 
neighbours. It was known that she went with her plaints 
to Mr Polwarth ; and when he could not help her, or did 
not give her such instant help as she needed, she went—ah, 
so foolishly ! to the office of a certain attorney at Camelford, 
who was not likely to prove himself a better friend than 
Mr Polwarth. 

Now the nature of her injury was as follows. The place 
in which she collected her seaweed was a little cove ; the 
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people had come to call it Malachi’s Cove, from the name of 
the old man who lived there—which was so formed that 
the margin of the sea therein could only be reached by the 
passage from the top down to Trenglos’s hut. The breadth 
of the cove when the sea was out might perhaps be two 
hundred yards, and on each side the rocks ran out in such 
a way that both from north and south the domain of 


Trcnglos was guarded from intruders. And this locality 
had been well chosen for its intended purpose. There was 
a rush of the sea into the cove, which carried there large, 
drifting masses of seaweed, leaving them among the rocks 
when the tide was out. During the equinoctial winds of 
the spring and autumn the supply would never fail ; and 
even when the sea was calm, the long, soft, salt-bcdewcd, 
trailing masses of the weed could be gathered there when 
they could not be found elsewhere for miles along the coast. 
The task of getting the weed from the breakers was often 
difficult and dangerous—so difficult that much of it was left 
to be carried away by the next incoming tide. 

Mally doubtless did not gather half the crop that was 
there at her feet. What was taken by the returning waves 
she did not regret ; but when interlopers came upon her 
cove, and gathered her wealth—her grandfather’s wealth— 
beneath her eyes, then her heart was broken. It was this 
interloping, this intrusion, that drove poor Mally to the 
Camclford attorney. But, alas, though the Camclford 
attorney took Mally’s money, he could do nothing for her, 
and her heart was broken ! 

She had an idea, in which no doubt her grandfather 
shared, that the path to the cove was, at any rate, their 
property. When she was told that the cove and sea 
running into the cove were not the freeholds of her grand¬ 
father, she understood that the statement might be true. 
But what then as to the use of the path ? Who had made 
the path what it was ? Had she not painfullv, wearily, 
with exceeding toil, carried up bits of rock witn her own 
little hands, that her grandfather’s donkey might have 
footing for his feet i Had she not scraped together crumbs 
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of earth along the face of the cliff that she might make 
easier to the animal the track of that rugged way ? And 
now, when she saw big farmers’ lads coming down with 
other donkeys—and, indeed, there was one who came with 
a pony ; no boy, but a young man, old enough to know 
better than rob a poor old man and a young girl—she reviled 
the whole human race, and swore that the Camelford 
attorney was a fool. 

Any attempt to explain to her that there was still weed 
enough for her w-as worse than useless. Was it not all hers 
and his, or, at any rate, was not the sole way to it his and 


hers ? 

And was not her trade stopped and impeded ? Had she 
not been forced to back her laden donkey down, twenty 
yards she said, but it had, in truth, been five because 
Farmer Gunliffe’s son had been in the way with his thiev¬ 
ing pony > Farmer Gunliffe had wanted to buy her weed 
at his own price, and because she had refused he had set 
on his thieving son to destroy her in this wicked way. 

“ I’ll hamstring the beast the next time as he s down 
here ! ” said Mally to old Glos, while the angry fire literally 

streamed from her eyes. _ 

Farmer Gunliffe’s small homestead—he held about fifty 

acres of land—was close by the village of Tintagel and not 
a mile from the cliff. The sea-wrack, as they call it was 
pretty well the only manure within his reach, and no doubt 
he thought it hard that he should be kept from using it by 

Mallv Trcnelos and her obstinacy. 

“ There’s heaps of other coves, Barty,” said Mally to Barty 

Gunliffe, the farmer’s son. , . 

“ But none so high, Mally, nor yet none that fills cmselves 


Therfhe explained to her that he would not take the weed 
that came up close to hand. He was bigger than she was, 
and stronger, and would get it from the outer rocks, with 
which she never meddled. Then, with scorn in her eye, 
she swore that she could get it where he durst not venture, 
and repeated her threat of hamstringing the pony. Barty 
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laughed at her wrath, jeered her because of her wild hair, 
and called her a mermaid. 

“ I'll mermaid you ! ” she cried. “ Mermaid, indeed ! 
I wouldn’t be a man to come and rob a poor girl and an old 
cripple. But you’re no man, Barty GunlifFc! You're not 
half a man.” 

Nevertheless, Bartholomew Gunliffc was a very fine young 
fellow, as far as the eye went. He was about five feet 
eight inches high, with strong arms and legs, with light 
curly brown hair and blue eyes. His father was but in a 
small way as a farmer, but, nevertheless, Barty Gunliffe 
was well thought of among the girls around. Everybody 
lik'd Barty—excepting only Mally Trenglos, and she hated 
him like poison. 

Barty, when he was asked why so good-natured a lad as 
he persecuted a poor girl and an old man, threw himself 
upon the justice of the thing. It wouldn’t do at all, 
according to his view, that any single person should take 
upon himself to own that which God Almighty sent as the 
common property of all. He would do Mally no harm, and 
so he had told her. But Mally was a vixen—a wicked little 
vixen ; and she must be taught to have a civil tongue in her 
head. When once Mally would speak him civil as he went 
for weed, he would get his father to pay the old man some 
sort of toll for the use of the path. 

“ Speak him civil! ” said Mally. “ Never : not while 
I have a tongue in my mouth ! ” And I fear old Glos 
encouraged her rather than otherwise in her view of the 
matter. 

But her grandfather did not encourage her to hamstring 
the pony. Hamstringing a pony would be a serious thing, 
and old Glos thought it might be very awkward for both of 
them if Mally were put into prison. He suggested, there¬ 
fore, that all manner of impediments should be put in the 
way of the pony’s feet, surmising that the well-trained 
donkey might be able to work in spite of them. And Barty 
Gunliffe, on his next descent, did find the passage very 
awkward when he came near to Malachi’s hut, but he made 
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his way down, and poor Mally saw the lumps of rocl at which 
she had laboured so hard pushed on one side or rolled out of 
the way with a steady persistency of injury towards herself 
that almost drove her frantic. 

“ Well, Barty, you’re a nice boy,” said old Glos, sitting 
in the doorway of the hut, as he watched the intruder. 

“ I ain’t a doing no harm to none as doesn’t harm me,” 
said Barty. “ The sea’s free to all, Malachi.” 

“ And the sky’s free to all, but I mustn’t get up on the 
top of your big barn to look at it,” said Mally, who was 
standing among the rocks with a long hook in her hand. 
The long hook was the tool with which she worked in 
dragging the weed from the waves. “ But you ain’t gdt 
no justice nor yet no sperrit, or you wouldn’t come here to 
vex an old man like he.” 

“ I didn’t want to vex him, nor yet to vex you, Mally. 
You let me be for a while, and we’ll be friends yet.” 

“ Friends ! ” exclaimed Mally. “ Who’d have the likes 
of you for a friend ? What are you moving them stones 
for ? Them stones belongs to grandfather.” And in her 
wrath she made a movement as though she were going to 


fly at him. . , , , , ... . . , 

“ Let him be, Mally,” said the old man ; let him be. 

He’ll get his punishment. He’ll come to be drowned 

some day if he comes down here when the wind is in 

« That he may be drowned then ! ” said Mally, in her 
anger “ If he was in the big hole there among the rocks, 
and the sea running in at half tide, I wouldn’t lift a hand to 

help him out.” , , _ . . , 

“ Yes, you would, Mally ; you’d fish me up with your 

hook like a big stick of seaweed.” 

She turned from him with scorn as he said this, and went 
into the hut. It was time for her to get ready for her work, 
and one of the great injuries done her lay in this—that such 
a one as Barty Gunliffe should come and look at her during 
her toil among the breakers. 

It was an afternoon in April, and the hour was something 
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after four o’clock. There had been a heavy wind from the 
north-west all the morning, with gusts of rain, and the sea¬ 
gulls had been in and out of the cove all the day, which was 
a sure sign to Mally that the incoming tide would cover the 
rocks with weed. The quick waves were now returning 
with wonderful celerity over the low reefs, and the time had 
come at which the treasure must be seized, if it was to be 
garnered on that day. By seven o’clock it would be grow¬ 
ing dark, at nine it would be high water, and before daylight 
the crop would be carried out again if not collected. All 
this Mally understood very well, and some of this Barty was 
beginning to understand also. 

As Mally came down with her bare feet, bearing her long 
hook in her hand, she saw Barty’s pony standing patiently 
on the sand, and in her heart she longed to attack the brute. 
Barty at this moment, with a common three-pronged fork 
in his hand, was standing down on a large rock, gazing forth 
towards the waters. He had declared that he would gather 
the weed only at places which were inaccessible to Mally, 
and he was looking out that he might settle where he would 
begin. 

“ Let ’un be, let ’un be,” shouted the old man to Mally, 
as he saw her take a step towards the beast, which she hated 
almost as much as she hated the man. 

Hearing her grandfather’s voice through the wind, she 
desisted from her purpose, if anv purpose she had had, and 
went forth to her work. As sne passed down the cover, 
and scrambled in among the rocks, she saw Barty still stand¬ 
ing on his perch ; out beyond, the white-curling waves 
were cresting and breaking themselves with violence, and 
the wind was howling among the caverns and abutments of 
the cliff. 

Every now and then there came a squall of rain, and 
though there was sufficient light, the heavens were black 
with clouds. A scene more beautiful might hardly be 
found by those who love the glories of the coast. The light 
for such objects was perfect. Nothing could exceed the 
grandeur of the colours—the blue of the open sea, the white 
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of the breaking waves, the yellow sands, or the streaks of red 
and brown which gave such richness to the cliff. 

But neither Mally nor Barty were thinking of such things 
as these. Indeed, they were hardly thinking of their trade 
after its ordinary forms. Barty was meditating how he 
might best accomplish his purpose of working beyond the 
reach of Mally’s feminine powers, and Mally was resolving 
that wherever Barty went she would go farther. 

And, in many respects, Mally had the advantage. She 
knew every rock in the spot, and was sure of those which 
gave a good foothold, and sure also of those which did not. 
And then her activity had been made perfect by practice 
for the purpose to which it was to be devoted. Barty, no 
doubt, was stronger than she, and quite as active. But 
Barty could not jump among the waves from one stone to 
another as she could do, nor was he as yet able to get aid 
in his work from the very force of the water as she could 
get it. She had been hunting seaweed in that cove since 
she had been an urchin of six years old, and she knew every 
hole and corner and every spot of vantage. The waves were 
her friends, and she could use them. She could measure 
their strength, and knew when and where it would cease. 

Mally was great down in the salt-pools of her own cove— 
great, and very fearless. As she watched Barty make his 
way forward from rock to rock, she told herself, gleefully, 
that he was going astray. The curl of the wind as it blew 
into the cove would not carry the weed up to the northern 
buttresses of the cove ; and then there was the great hole 
just there—the great hole of which she had spoken when she 

W1 And nowThe went to work, hooking up the dishevelled 
hairs of the ocean, and landing many a cargo on the extreme 
margin of the sand, from whence she would be able in the 
evening to drag it back before the invading waters would 

return to reclaim the spoil. .... . , 

And on his side also Barty made his heap up against the 

northern buttresses of which I have spoken. Bartv’s heap 

became big and still bigger, so that he knew, let the pony 
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work as he might, he could not take it all up that evening. 
But still it was not as large as Mally’s heap. Mally s hook 
was better than his fork, and Mally’s skill was better than 
his strength. And when he failed in some haul Mally 
would jeer him with a wild, weird laughter, and shriek to 
him through the wind that he was not half a man. At first 
he answered her with laughing words, but before long, as 
she boasted of her success and pointed to his failure, he be¬ 
came angry, and then he answered her no more. He became 
angry with himself, in that he missed so much of the plunder 
before him. 

The broken sea was full of the long straggling growth 
which the waves had torn up from the bottom of the ocean, 
but the masses were carried past him, away from him 
nay, once or twice over him ; and then Mally s weird voice 
would sound in his car, jeering him. T he gloom among the 
rocks was now becoming thicker and thicker, the tide was 
beating in with increased strength, and the gusts of wind 
came with quicker and greater violence. But still he worked 
on. While Mally worked he would work, and he would work 
for some time after she was driven in. He would not be 
beaten by a girl. 

The great hole was now full of water, but of water which 
seemed to be boiling as though in a pot. And the pot was 
full of floating masses—large treasures of seaweed which 
were thrown to and fro upon its surface, but lying there so 
thick that one would seem almost able to rest upon it without 
sinking. 

Mally knew well how useless it was to attempt to rescue 
aught from the fury of that boiling caldron. The hole 
went in under the rocks, and the side of it towards the shore 
lay high, slippery, and steep. The hole, even at low water, 
was never empty ; and Mally believed that there was no 
bottom to it. Fish thrown in there could escape out to 
the ocean, miles away—so Mally in her softer moods would 
tell the visitors to the cove. She knew the hole well. 
Poulnadioul she was accustomed to call it ; which was sup¬ 
posed, when translated, to mean that this was the hole of 
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the Evil One. Never did Mally attempt to make her own 
of weed which had found its way into that pot. 

But Barty Gunliffe knew no better, and she watched him 
as he endeavoured to steady himself on the treacherously 
slippery edge of the pool. He fixed himself there and made 
a haul, with some small success. How he managed it she 
hardly knew, but she stood still for a while watching him 
anxiously, and then she saw him slip. He slipped, and 
recovered himself — slipped again, and again recovered 
himself. 

“ Barty, you fool ! ” she screamed ; “ if you get yourself 
pitched in there, you’ll never come out no more.” 

Whether she simply wished to frighten him, or whether her 
heart relented and she had thought of his danger with dis¬ 
may, who shall say ? She could not have told herself. She 
hated him as much as ever—but she could hardly have 
wished to sec him drowned before her eyes. 

“ You go on, and don’t mind me,” said he, speaking in a 
hoarse, angry tone. 

“ Mind you !—who minds you ? ” retorted the girl. And 
then she again prepared herself for her work. 

But as she went down over the rocks with her long hook 
balanced in her hands, she suddenly heard a splash, and, 
turning quickly round, saw the body of her enemy tumbling 
amidst the eddying waves in the pool. The tide had now 
come up so far that every succeeding wave washed into it 
and over it from the side nearest to the sea, and then ran 
down again back from the rocks, as the rolling wave receded, 
with a noise like the fall of a cataract. And then, when the 
surplus water had retreated for a moment, the surface of 
the pool would be partly calm, though the fretting bubbles 
would still boil up and down, and there was ever a simmer 
on the surface, as though, in truth, the caldron were heated. 
But this time of comparative rest was but a moment, for 
the succeeding breaker would come up almost as soon as 
the foam of the preceding one had gone, and then again 
the waters would be dashed upon the rocks, and the sides 
would echo with the roar of the angry wave. 
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Instantly Mally hurried across to the edge of the pool, 
crouching down upon her hands and knees for security as 
she did so. As a wave receded, Barty’s head and face was 
carried near to her, and she could see that his forehead was 
covered with blood. Whether he were alive or dead she 
did not know. She had seen nothing but his blood, and 
the light-coloured hair of his head lying amidst the foam. 
Then his body was drawn along by the suction of the retreat¬ 
ing wave ; but the mass of water that escaped was not on this 
occasion large enough to carry the man out with it. 

Instantly Mally was at work with her hook, and getting it 
fixed into his coat, dragged him towards the spot on which 
she was kneeling. During the half minute of repose she got 
him so close that she could touch his shoulder. Straining 
herself down, laying herself over the long bending handle of 
the hook, she strove to grasp him with her right hand. But 
she could not do it ; she could only touch him. 

Then came the next breaker, forcing itself on with a roar, 
looking to Mally as though it must certainly knock her from 
her resting-place, and destroy them both. But she had 
nothing for it but to kneel, and hold by her hook. 

What prayer passed through her mind at that moment 
for herself or for him, or for that old man who was sitting 
unconsciously up at the cabin, who can say ? The great 
wave came and rushed over her as she lay almost prostrate, 
and when the water was gone from her eyes, and the tumult 
of the foam, and the violence of the roaring breaker had 
passed by her, she found herself at her length upon the 
rock, while his body had been lifted up, free from her hook, 
and was lying upon the slippery ledge, half in the water and 
half out of it. As she looked at him, in that instant, she 
could see that his eyes were open and that he was struggling 
with his hands. 

“ Hold by the hook, Barty,” she cried, pushing the stick 
of it before him, while she seized the collar of his coat in 
her hands. 

Had he been her brother, her lover, her father, she could 
not have clung to him with more of the energy of despair. 
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He did contrive to hold by the stick which she had given 
him, and when the succeeding wave had passed by, he was 
still on the ledge. In the next moment she was seated a 
yard or two above the hole, in comparative safety, while 
Barty lay upon the rocks with his still bleeding head resting 
upon her lap. 

What could she do now ? She could not carry him ; and 
in fifteen minutes the sea would be up where she was sitting. 
He was quite insensible and very pale, and the blood was 
coming slowly,—very slowly,—from the wound on his fore¬ 
head. Ever so gently she put her hand upon his hair to 
move it back from his face ; and then she bent over his 
mouth to see if he breathed, and as she looked at him she 
knew that he was beautiful. 

What would she not give that he might live ? Nothing 
now was so precious to her as his life,—as this life which she 
had so far rescued from the waters. But what could she 
do ? Her grandfather could scarcely get himself down over 
the rocks, if indeed he could succeed in doing so much as 
that. Could she drag the wounded man backwards, if it 
were only a few feet, that he might lie above the reach of 
the waves till further assistance could be procured i 

She set herself to work and she moved him, almost lifting 
him. As she did so she wondered at her own strength, but 
she was very strong at that moment. Slowly, tenderly, 
falling on the rocks herself so that he might fall on her, she 
got him back to the margin of the sand, to a spot which the 
waters would not reach for the next two hours. 

Here her grandfather met them, having seen at last what 
had happened from the door. 

“ Dada,” she said, “ he fell into the pool yonder, and was 
battered against the rocks. See there at his forehead.” 

“ Mally, I’m thinking that he’s dead already,” said old 
Glos, peering down over the body. 

“ No, Dada, he is not dead ; but mayhap he’s dying. 
But I’ll go at once up to the farm.” 

“ Mally,” said the old man, “ look at his head. They’ll 
say we murdered him.” 

N 
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“ Who’ll say so ? Who’ll lie like that ? Didn’t I pull 
him out of the hole ? ” 

“ What matters that ? His father’ll say we killed him.” 

It was manifest to Mally that whatever anyone might say 
hereafter her present course was plain before her. She must 
run up the path to Gunliffe’s farm and get necessary assist¬ 
ance. If the world were as bad as her grandfather said, it 
would be so bad that she would not care to live longer in it. 
But be that as it might, there was no doubt as to what she 
must do now. 

So away she went as fast as her naked feet could carry her 
up the cliff. When at the top she looked round to see if any 
person might be within ken, but she saw no one. So she 
ran with all her speed along the headland of the cornfield 
which led in the direction of old Gunliffe’s house, and as she 
drew near to the homestead she saw that Barty’s mother 
was leaning on the gate. As she approached, she attempted 
to call, but her breath failed her for any purpose of loud 
speech, so she ran on till she was able to grasp Mrs Gunliffe 
by the arm. 

“ Where’s himself f ” she said, holding her hand upon her 
beating heart th^ Lshc m ight husband her breath. 

“ Who is it you mean ? n said Mrs GunlifFcj udio partici¬ 
pated in the family feud against Trcnglos and his grand¬ 
daughter. “ What docs the girl clutch me for in that 
way ? ” 

“ He’s dying then, that's all.” 

“ Who is dying ? Is it old Malachi ? If the old man’s 
bad, we’ll send some one down.” 

“ H ain’t Dada, it’s Barty ! Where’s himself ? Where’s 
the master ? ” 

But by this time Mrs Gunliffe was in an agony of despair, 
and was calling out for assistance lustily. Happily Gun¬ 
liffe, the father, was at hand, and with him a man from the 
neighbouring village. 

“ Will you not send for the doctor ? ” said Mally. “ Oh, 
man, you should send for the doctor ! ” 

Whether any orders were given for the doctor she did not 
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know, but in a very few minutes she was hurrying across the 
field again towards the path to the cove, and Gunliffc with 
the other man and his wife were following her. 

As Mally went along she recovered her voice, for their 
step was not so quick as hers, and that which to them was a 
hurried movement, allowed her to get her breath again. 
And as she went, she tried to explain to the father what 
had happened, saying but little, however, of her own doings 
in the matter. The wife hung behind listening, exclaiming 
every now and again that her boy was killed, and then 
asking wild questions as to his being yet alive. The father, 
as he went, said little. He was known as a silent, sober 
man, well spoken of for diligence and general conduct, but 
supposed to be stern and very hard when angered. 

As they drew near to the top of the path, the other man 
whispered something to him, and then he turned round 
upon Mally and stopped her. 

“ If he has come by his death between you, your blood 
shall be taken for his,” said lie. 

Then the wife shrieked out that her child had been mur¬ 
dered, and Mally, looking round into the faces of the three, 
saw that her grandfather’s words had come true. They sus¬ 
pected her of having taken the life in saving which she had 
nearly lost her own. 

She looked round at them with awe in her face, and 
then, without saving a word, preceded them down the 
path. What had she to answer when such a charge as 
that was made against her ? If they chose to say that she 
pushed him into the pool, and hit him with her hook as 
he lay amidst the waters, how could she show that it was 
not so ? 

Poor Mally knew little of the law of evidence, and it 
seemed to her that she was in their hands. But as she went 
down the steep track with a hurried step,—a step so quick 
that they could not keep up with her,—her heart was very 

full_very full and very high. She had striven for the man’s 

life as though he had been her brother. The blood was yet 
not dry on her own legs and arms, where she had torn them 
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in his service. At one moment she had felt sure that she 
would die with him in that pool. And now they said that 
she had murdered him ! It may be that he was not dead, 
and what would he say if ever he should speak again ? 'I hen 
she thought of that moment when his eyes had opened, and 
he had seemed to sec her. She had no fear for herself, for 
her heart was very high. But it was full also,—full of scorn, 
disdain, and wrath. ,1 

When she had reached the bottom, she stood close to the 
door of the hut waiting for them, so that they might pre¬ 
cede her to the other group, which was there in front of 
them, at a little distance on the sand. 

“ He is there, and Dada is with him. Go and look at 
him,” said Mally. 

The father and mother ran on stumbling over the stones, 
but Mally remained behind by the door of the hut. ^ 

Barty Gunliffc was lying on the sand where Mally had 
left him, and old Malachi Trenglos was standing over him, 
resting himself with difficulty upon a stick. 

“ Not a move he's moved since she left him,” said he, 
“ not a move. I put his head on the old rug as you see, and 
I tried ’un with a drop of gin, but he wouldn’t take it,— 
lie wouldn't take it.” 

“ Oh, my boy ! my boy ! ” said the mother, throwing her¬ 
self beside her son upon the sand. 

“ Haud your tongue, woman,” said the father, kneeling 
down slowly by the lad’s head, “ whimpering that way will 
do 'un no good.” 

Then having gazed for a minute or two upon the pale 
face beneath him, he looked up sternly into that of Malachi 
Trenglos. 

The old man hardly knew how to bear this terrible in¬ 
quisition. 

“ He would come,” said Malachi; “ he brought it all upon 
hissclf.” 

“ Who was it struck him ? ” said the father. 

“ Sure he struck hissclf, as he fell among the breakers.” 

“ Liar ! ” said the father, looking up at the old man. 
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“ They have murdered him !—they have murdered him ! ” 
shrieked the mother. 

“ Haud your peace, woman ! ” said the husband again. 
“ They shall give us blood for blood.” 

Mally, leaning against the corner of the hovel, heard it 
all, but did not stir. They might say what they liked. 
They might make it out to be murder. "I hey might drag 
her and her grandfather to Camelford gaol, and then to 
Bodmin, and the gallows ; but they could not take from 
her the conscious feeling that was her own. She had done 
her best to save him,—her very best. And she had saved 
him. 

She remembered her threat to him before they had gone 
down on the rocks together, and her evil wish. Those 
words had been very wicked ; but since that she had risked 
her life to save his. They might say what they pleased of 
her, and do what they pleased. She knew what she knew. 

Then the father raised his son’s head and shoulders in his 
arms, and called on the others to assist him in carrying 
Barty towards the path. They raised him between them 
carefully and tenderly, and lifted their burden on towards 
the spot at which Mally was standing She never moved 
but watched them at their work ; and the old man followed 
them, hobbling after them with his crutch. 

When they had reached the end of the hut she looked 
upon Barty’s face, and saw that it was very pale. There 
was no longer blood upon the forehead, but the great gash 
was to be seen there plainly, with its jagged cut, and the 
skin livid and blue round the orifice. His light brown hair 
was hanging back, as she had made it to hang when she had 
gathered it with her hand after the big wave had passed 
over them. Ah, how beautiful he was in Mally s eyes with 
that pale face, and the sad scar upon his brow ! She turned 
her face away, that they might not sec her tears ; but she 

did not move, nor did she speak. 

But now, when they had passed the end of the hut, 
shuffling along with their burden, she heard a sound which 
stirred her She roused herself quickly from her leaning 
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posture, and stretched forth her head as though to listen ; 
then she moved to follow them. Yes, they had stopped at 
the bottom of the path, and had again laid the body on the 
rocks. She heard that sound again, as of a long, long sigh, 
and then, regardless of any of them, she ran to the wounded 
man’s head. 

“ He is not dead,” she said. “ There ; he is not dead.” 

As she spoke Barty’s eyes opened, and he looked about 
him. 

“ Barty, my boy, speak to me,” said the mother. 

Barty turned his face upon his mother, smiled, and then 
stared about him wildly. 

“ How is it with thee, lad ? ” said his father. Then 
Barty turned his face again to the latter voice, and as he 
did so his eyes fell upon Mally. 

“ Mally ! ” he said, “ Mally ! ” 

It could have wanted nothing further to any of those 
present to teach them that, according to Barty’s own view 
of the ease, Mally had not been his enemy ; and, in truth, 
Mally herself wanted no further triumph. That word had 
vindicated her, and she withdrew back to the hut. 

“ Dada,” she said, “ Barty is not dead, and I’m thinking 
they won’t say anything more about our hurting him.” 

Old Glos shook his head. He was glad the lad hadn’t 
met his death there ; he didn’t want the young man’s 
blood, but he knew what folk would say. The poorer he 
was the more sure the world would be to trample on him. 
Mally said what she could to comfort him, being full of 
comfort herself. 

She would have crept up to the farm if she dared, to ask 
how Barty was. But her courage failed her when she 
thought of that, so she went to work again, dragging back 
the weed she had saved to the spot at which on the morrow 
she would load Hie donkey. As she did this she saw Barty’s 
pony still standing patiently under the rock, so she got a 
lock of fodder and threw it down before the beast. 

It had become dark down in the cove, but she was still 
dragging back the seaweed, when she saw the glimmer of a 
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lantern coming down the pathway. It was a most unusual 
sight, for lanterns were not common down in Malachi’s 
Cove. Down came the lantern rather slowly,—much more 
slowly than she was in the habit of descending, and then 
through the gloom she saw the figure of a man standing at 
the bottom of the path. She went up to him, and saw that 
it was Mr Gunliffe, the father. 

“ Is that Mally ? ” said Gunliffe. 

“ Yes, it is Mally ; and how is Barty, Mr Gunliffe ? ” 

“ You must come to ’un yourself, now at once,” said the 
farmer. “ He won’t sleep a wink till he’s seed you. You 
must not say but you’ll come.” 

“ Sure I’ll come if I’m wanted,” said Mally. 

Gunliffe waited a moment, thinking that Mally might have 
to prepare herself, but Mally needed no preparation. She 
was dripping with salt water from the weed which she had 
been dragging, and her elfin locks were streaming wildly 
from her head ; but, such as she was, she was ready. 

“ Dada’s in bed,” she said, “ and I can go now, if you 

Pl Thcn Gunliffe turned round and followed her up the 
path, wondering at the life which this girl led so far away 
from all her sex. It was now dark night, and he had found 
her working at the very edge of the rolling waves by herself, 
in the darkness, while the only human being who might 
seem to be her protector had already gone to his bed 

When they were at the top of the cliff, Gunliffe took her 
by her hand, and led her along. She did not compre¬ 
hend this, but she made no attempt to take her hand from 
his. Something he said about falling on the cliffs but it 
was muttered so lowly that Mally hardly understood him. 
But, in truth, the man knew that she had saved his boys 
life and that he had injured her instead of thanking her. 
He’was now taking her to his heart and as words were 
wanting to him, he was showing his love after this silent 
fashion? He held her by the hand as though she were a 
child, and Mally tripped along at his side asking him no 

questions. , g9 
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When they were at the farmyard gate, he stopped there 
for a moment. 

“ Mally, my girl,” he said, “ he’ll not he content till he 
sees thee, hut thou must not stay long wi’ him, lass. Doctor 
says he’s weak like, and wants sleep badly.” 

Mally merely nodded her head, and then they entered 
the house. Mally had never been within it before, and 
looked about with wondering eyes at the furniture of the 
big kitchen. Did any idea of her future destiny flash upon 
her then, I wonder ? Rut she did not pause here a moment, 
but was led up to the bedroom above stairs, where Barty 
was lying on his mother’s bed. / 

Is it Mally herself ? ” said the/ voice of the weak 
youth. / 

It s Mally herself,” said the mouicr, “ so now you can 
say what you please.” 

Mally,” said he, “ Mally, it’s fclong of you that I’m 
alive this moment.” 

“ r ! ! not for K ct on her,” said the father, with his eyes 
turned away from her. “ I’ll never forget it on her.” 

W c hadn t a one but only him,” said the mother, with 
her apron up to her face. 

“Mally, you’ll be friends with me now ? ” said Barty. 

°n* n C * CCn mat * c °I the manor of the cove for 
ever, Mally couldn’t have spoken a word now. It was not 
only that the words and presence of the people there cowed 
her and made her speechless, but the big bed, and the 
looking-glass and the unheard-of wonders of the chamber, 
made her feel her own insignificance. But she crept up to 
Warty s side, and put her hand upon his. 

“ I’ll come and get the weed, Mally ; but it shall all be 
for you,” said Barty. 

„ “ Indeed, you won’t then, Barty dear,” said the mother ; 

you 11 never go near the awesome place again. What 
would we do if you were took from us ? ” 

“ He mustn’t go near the hole if he docs,” said Mally, 
speaking at last in a solemn voice, and imparting the know¬ 
ledge which she had kept to herself while Barty was her 
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enemy ; “ ’specially not if the wind’s any way from the 
nor’ard.” 

“ She’d better go down now,” said the father. 

Barty kissed the hand which he held, and Mally, looking 
at him as he did so, thought that he was like an angel. 

“ You’ll come and see us to-morrow, Mally,” said he. 

To this she made no answer, but followed Mrs Gunliffe 
out of the room. When they were down in the kitchen, the 
mother had tea for her, and thick milk, and a hot cake—all 
the delicacies which the farm could afford. I don’t know 
that Mally cared much for the eating and drinking that 
night, but she began to think that the Gunliffes were good 
people—very good people. It was better thus, at any rate, 
than being accused of murder and carried off to Camel- 
ford prison. 

“ I’ll never forget it on her—never,” the father had said. 

Those words stuck to her from that moment, and seemed 
to sound in her cars all the night. How glad she was that 
Barty had come down to the cove, oh, yes, how glad ! 
There was no question of his dying now, and as for the 
blow on his forehead, what harm was that to a lad like 
him ? 

“ But Father shall go with you,” said Mrs Gunliffe when 
Mally prepared to start for the cove by herself. Mally, 
however, would not hear of this. She could find her way 
to the cove whether it was light or dark. 

“ Mally, thou art my child now, and I shall think of thee 

so,” said the mother, as the girl went off by herself. 

Mally thought of this, too, as she walked home. How 
could she become Mrs Gunliffc’s child ; ah, how ? 

I need not, I think, tell the talc any further 1 hat Mally 

did become Mrs Gunliffc’s child, and how she became so 

the reader will understand ; and in process of time the big 

kitchen and all the wonders of the farmhouse were her own 

The people said that Barty Gunliffe had married a mermaid 

out of the sea ; but when it was said in Mally s hearing, I 

doubt whether she liked it ; and when Barty himself would 

call her a mermaid, she would frown at him, and throw 
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about her black hair, and pretend to cuff him with her little 
hand. 

Old Glos was brought up to the top of the cliff, and lived 
his few remaining days under the roof of Mr Gunliffe’s 
house ; and as for the cove and the right of seaweed, from 
that time forth all that has been supposed to attach itself 
to Gunliffe’s farm, and I do not know that any of the neigh¬ 
bours are prepared to dispute the right. 
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“ blow up with THE BRIG ! ” 

Wilkie Collins 


I 


have got an alarming confession to make. I am haunted 

by a Ghost. . 

If you were to guess for a hundred years, you would never 

guess what my ghost is. I shall make you laugh to begin 

with—and afterward I shall make your flesh creep. My 

Ghost is the ghost of a Bedroom Candlestick. 

Yes. a bedroom candlestick and candle, or a flat candle¬ 
stick and candle—put it which way you like—that is what 
haunts me. I wish it was something pleasanter and more 
out of the common way ; a beautiful lady, or a mine of gold 
and silver, or a cellar of wine and a coach and hon.es, and 
such like. But, being what it is I must take it foi'what it is 
and make the best of it; and I shall thank you kindly if you 

will help me out by doing the same. 

I am not a scholar myself, but I make bold to believe that 
the haunting of any man with anything under the sun begins 
with the frightening of him. At any rate, the haunting of 
me with a bedroom candlestick and candle began with the 
frightening of me with a bedroom candlestick and candle 
the frightening of me half out of my life ; and, for the time 
being § thc frightening of me altogether out of my wits. 
Thaf’is not a very pleasant thing to confess before stating 
the particulars ; but perhaps you will be the readier to 
believe that I am not a downright coward because you find 
me bold enough to make a clean breast of it already, to my 

own great disadvantage so far. 

Here are the particulars, as well as I can put them : 

I was apprenticed to the sea when I was about as tall as my 
own walking-stick ; and I made good enough use of my time 
to be fit for a mate’s berth at the age of twenty-five years 
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It was in the year eighteen hundred and eighteen, or 
nineteen, I am not quite certain which, that I reached the 
before-mentioned age of twenty-five. You will please to 
excuse my memory not being very good for dates, names, 
numbers, places, and such like. No fear, though, about the 
particulars I have undertaken to tell you of ; I have got 
them all shipshape in my recollection ; I can sec them, at 
this moment, as clear as noonday in my own mind. Hut 
there is a mist over what went before, and, for the matter 
of that, a mist likewise over much that came after—and it’s 
not very likely to lift at my time of life, is it ?• 

Well, in eighteen hundred and eighteen, or nineteen, 
when there was peace in our part of the world—and not 
before it was wanted, you will say—there was fighting, of a 
certain scampering, scrambling kind, going on in that old 
battle-field which we sea-faring men know by the name of 
the Spanish Main. 

The possessions that belonged to the Spaniards in South 
America had broken into open mutiny and declared for 
themselves years before. There was plenty of bloodshed 
between the new Government and the old ; but the new 
had got the best of it, for the most part, under one General 
Bolivar—a famous man in his time, though he seems to have 
dropped out of people’s memories now. Englishmen and 
Irishmen with a turn for fighting, and nothing particular to 
do at home, joined the general as volunteers ; and some of 
our merchants here found it a good venture to send supplies 
across the ocean to the popular side. There was risk enough, 
of course, in doing this; but where one speculation of the 
kind succeeded, it made up for two, at the least, that failed. 
And that’s the true principle of trade, wherever I have met 
with it, all the world over. 

Among the Englishmen who were concerned in this 
Spanish-Amcrican business, I, your humble servant, hap¬ 
pened, in a small way, to be one. 

I was then mate of a brig belonging to a certain firm in 
the City, which drove a sort of general trade, mostly in 
queer, out-of-the-way places, as far from home as possible ; 
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“blow up with the brig! 

and which freighted the brig, in the year I am speaking of, 
with a cargo of gunpowder for General Bolivar and Ins 

volunteers.^ Nobody knew anything about 

when we saihd, cx^t the capm.n ; and he^.dn thaK ^ 
powder we hid on board or how 

f only know we had mi odi^cargOie cnough> yo „ wiU toll 

was the Good Intent q wdcr , and sent to help a 

me, for a vessel laden u * icular voyag c was con- 

cerncd^soit fvas I mean that "for a joke, and I hope you 
will encourage me by laughing; at «. vcssc l j cvcr 

The Good .^'-VVhVworst found in all respects. She 
went to sea in, and : t h of two hundred and eighty 

was two hundred and t >. $hc ha d a crew of eight, 

tons burden, I forget wh c , oU „ht by rights to have 

all told— nothing like ^ wcrc wc ll and honestly 

had to work the brig. t t hat against the chance 

paid our wages ; and wc ^ occasion> likewise the chance 

of foundering at sea, an , . 

of being blown up into t \c *»J re * of our cargo, W c were 
In consideration of j • whic i l wc didn’t at all like, 
harassed with new reg a ’ n j lighting our lanterns; and, 

relative to smoking o P Pj n w h 0 made the regulations, 
as usual in such cases, DraCt isc. Not a man of us was 

preached what he di .P . j can dle in his hand when 

allowed to have a bit o fh^tcOc . and Uc used his light, 

whcThc turner when he looked over his charts on the 
cabin table, just as usual- or . jj , and it 

™f '^^"tcrndlestick, with all the japan 
stood in an old batt ^ thc tin lowing through. It 

worn and melted ° . scama n-likc and suitable in every 
would have ^en more seaman ^ ^ hc 6tuck [Q 

respect if he had h ^ samc 0 \d candlestick has ever 

his old c a ndlcs J ,c ^» d That ’s another joke, if you please, 

a a f „da V betterone than "the first, in my opinion. ^ 
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Well (I said “ well ” before, but it's a word that helps a 
man on like), we sailed in the brig, and shaped our course, 
first, for the Virgin Islands, in the West Indies; and, after 
sighting them, we made for the Leeward Islands next, and 
then stood on due south, till the lookout at the masthead 
hailed the deck and said he saw land. That land was the 
coast of South America. We had had a wonderful voyage 
so far. We had lost none of our spars or sails, and not a 
man of us had been harassed to death at the pumps. It 
wasn t often the Good Intent made such a voyage as that, I 
can tell you. 

I was sent aloft to make sure about the land, and I did 
make sure of it. 

When I reported the same to the skipper, he went below, 
and had a look at his letter of instructions and the chart. 
When he came on deck again, he altered our course a trifle 
to the eastward—I forget the point on the compass, but 
that don t matter. \\ hat I do remember is that it was 
dark before we closed in with the land. We kept the lead 
going, and hove the brig to in from four to five fathoms 
water, or it might be six—I can’t say for certain. I kept a 
sharp eye to the drift of the vessel, none of us knowing how 
the currents ran on that coast. We all wondered why the 
skipper didn t anchor ; but he said No, he must first show 
a light at the foretopmast-head, and wait for an answer¬ 
ing light 0,1 shore. We did wait, and nothing of the sort 
appeared. It was starlight and calm. What little wind 
there was came in puffs off the land. I suppose we waited, 
drifting a little to the westward, as I made it out, best part 
of an hour before anything happened—and then, instead of 
seeing the light on shore, we sarv a boat coming toward us, 
rowed by two men only. 

We hailed them, and they answered “ Friends ! ” and 
hailed us by our name. They came on board. One of them 
was an Irishman, and the other was a coffee-coloured native 
pilot, who jabbered a little English. 

The Irishman handed a note to our skipper, who showed 
it to me. It informed us that the part of the coast we were 
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off was not ovcrsafc for discharging our cargo, seeing that 
spies of the enemy (that is to say, of the old Government) 
had been taken and shot in the neighbourhood the day 
before. We might trust the brig to the native pilot ; and 
he had his instructions to take us to another part of the 
coast. The note was signed by the proper parties ; so we 
let the Irishman go back alone in the boat, and allowed the 
pilot to exercise his lawful authority over the brig. He 
kept us stretching off from the land till noon the next day— 
his instructions, seemingly, ordering him to keep up well out 
of sight of the shore. We only altered our course in the 
afternoon, so as to close in with the land again a little before 

This same pilot was about as ill-looking a vagabond as 
ever I saw ; a skinny, cowardly, quarrelsome mongrel, who 
swore at the men in the vilest broken English, till they were 
every one of them ready to pitch him overboard 1 he 
skipper kept them quiet, and I kept them quiet ; for the 
pilot being given us by our instructions, we were bound to 
make the best of him. Near nightfall, however, with the 
best will in the world to avoid it, I was unlucky enough to 

below with his pipe and I stopped him, 
of course, because it was contrary to orders. Gpon that he 
tried to hustle by me, and I put him away with my hand. 
I never meant to push him down ; but somehow I did. He 
picked himself up as quick as lightning, and pulled out h.s 
knife. I snatched it out of his hand, slapped his murderous 
face for him, and threw his weapon overboard. He gave 
me one ugly’look and walked aft . I didn’t think much of 
the look then, but I remembered it a little too well aftcr- 

^We were close in with the land again, just as the wind 
failed us, between eleven and twelve that night, and dropped 

our anchor by the pilot’s directions or 

It was pitch-dark, and a dead, airless calm. I he skipper 
was on deck, with two of our best men for watch The 
rest were below, except the pilot, who coiled himself up. 
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more like a snake than a man, on the forecastle. It was 
not my watch till four in the morning. But I didn't like 
the look of the night, or the pilot, or the state of things 
generally, and I shook myself down on deck to get my nap 
there, and be ready for anything at a moment’s notice. 
The last I remember was the skipper whispering to me that 
he didn’t like the look of things either, and that he would 
go below and consult his instructions again. That is the 
last I remember, before the slow, heavy, regular roll of the 
old brig on the ground-swell rocked me off to sleep. 

I was awoke by a scuffle on the forecastle and a gag in my 
mouth. There was a man on my breast and a man on my 
legs, and I was bound hand and foot in half a minute. 

The brig was in the hands of the Spaniards. They were 
swarming all over her. I heard six heavy splashes in the 
water, one after another. I saw the captain stabbed to the 
heart as he came running up the companion, and I heard 
a seventh splash in the water. Except myself, every soul of 
us on board had been murdered and thrown into the sea. 
Why I was left, I couldn't think, till 1 saw the pilot stoop 
over me with a lantern and look, to make sure of who I was. 
There was a devilish grin on his face, and he nodded his 
head at me, as much as to say, Tou were the man who 
hustled me down and slapped my face, and I mean to play 
the game of cat and mouse with you in return for it ! 

I could neither move nor speak, but I could sec the 
Spaniards take off the main hatch and rig the purchases for 
getting up the cargo. A quarter of an hour afterward I 
heard the sweeps of a schooner, or other small vessel, in the 
water. The strange craft was laid alongside of us, and the 
Spaniards set to work to discharge our cargo into her. They 
all worked hard except the pilot; and he came from time 
to time, with his lantern, to have another look at me, and 
to grin and nod always in the same devilish way. I am old 
enough now not to be ashamed of confessing the truth, and 
I don’t mind acknowledging that the pilot frightened me. 

The fright, and the bonds, and the gag, and the not being 
able to stir hand or foot, had pretty nigh worn me out by 
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the time the Spaniards gave over work. This was just as 
the dawn broke. They had shifted a good part of our 
cargo on board their vessel, but nothing like all of it, and 
they were sharp enough to be off with what they had got 
before daylight. 

I need hardly say that I had made up my mind by this 
time to the worst I could think of. T he pilot, it was clear 
enough, was one of the spies of the enemy, who had wormed 
himself into the confidence of our consignees without being 
suspected. He, or more likely his employers, had got know¬ 
ledge enough of us to suspect what our cargo was ; we had 
been anchored for the night in the safest berth for them to 
surprise us in ; and we had paid the penalty of having a 
small crew, and consequently an insufficient watch. All this 
was clear enough—but what did the pilot mean to do with 
me ? 

On the word of a man, it makes my flesh creep now, only 
to tell you what he did with me. 

After all the rest of them were out of the brig, except the 
pilot and two Spanish seamen, these last took me up, bound 
and gagged as I was, lowered me into the hold of the vessel, 
and laid me along on the floor, lashing me to it with ropes’ 
ends, so that I could just turn from one side to the other, 
but could not roll myself fairly over, so as to change my 
place. They then left me. Both of them were the worse 
for liquor ; but the devil of a pilot was sober—mind that ! 
—as sober as I am at the present moment. 

I lay in the dark for a little while, with my heart thumping 
as if it was going to jump out of me. I lay about five 
minutes or so when the pilot came down into the hold alone. 

He had the captain’s cursed flat candlestick and a car¬ 
penter’s awl in one hand, and a long thin twist of cotton- 
yarn, well-oiled, in the other. He put the candlestick, with 
a new ‘ dip ’ candle lighted in it, clown on the floor about 
two feet from my face, and close against the side of the 
vessel. The light was feeble enough ; but it was sufficient 
to show a dozen barrels of gunpowder or more left all round 
me in the hold of the brig. I began to suspect what he 
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was after the moment I noticed the barrels. The horrors 
laid hold of me from head to foot, and the sweat poured off 
my face like water. 

I saw him go next to one of the barrels of powder standing 
against the side of the vessel in a line with the candle, and 
about three feet, or rather better, away from it. He bored 
a hole in the side of the barrel with his awl, and the horrid 
powder came trickling out, as black as hell, and dripped into 
the hollow of his hand, which he held to catch it. When 
lie had got a good handful, he stopped up the hole by 
jamming one end of his oiled twist of cotton-yarn fast into 
it, and lie then rubbed the powder into the whole length 
of the yarn till lie had blackened every hair-breadth of it. 

The next thing he did—as true as I sit here, as true as the 
heaven above us all—the next thing he did was to carry the 
free end of his long, lean, black, frightful slow-match to the 
lighted candle alongside my face. He tied it (the bloody- 
minded villain !) in several folds round the tallow dip, about 
a third of the distance down, measuring from the flame of 
the wick, to the lip of the candlestick. He did that ; he 
looked to see that my lashings were all safe ; and then he 
put his face close to mine, and whispered in my car, “ Blow 
up with the brig ! ” 

He was on deck again the moment after, and he and the 
two others shoved the hatch on over me. At the farthest 
end from where I lay they had not fitted it down quite 
true, and I saw a blink of daylight glimmering in when I 
looked in that direction. I heard the sweeps of the schooner 
fall into the water—splash ! splash ! fainter and fainter, as 
they swept the vessel out in the dead calm, to be ready for 
the wind in the offing. Fainter and fainter, splash, splash ! 
for a quarter of an hour or more. 

While those receding sounds were in my cars, my eyes 
were fixed on the candle. 

It had been freshly lighted. If left to itself, it would 
burn for between six and seven hours. The slow-match 
was twisted round it about a third of the way down, and 
therefore the flame would be about two hours reaching it. 
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There I lay, gagged, bound, lashed to the floor ; seeing my 
own life burning down with the candle by my side—there 
I lay, alone on the sea, doomed to be blown to atoms, and 
to sec that doom drawing on, nearer and nearer with every 
fresh second of time, through nigh on two hours to come ; 
powerless to help myself, and speechless to call for help to 
others. The wonder to me is that I didn't cheat the flame, 
the slow-match, and the powder, and die of the horror of 
my situation before my first half-hour was out in the hold 
of the brig. 

I can’t exactly say how long I kept the command of my 
senses after I had ceased to hear the splash of the schooner’s 
sweeps in the water. I can trace back everything I did and 
everything I thought, up to a certain point ; but, once past 
that, I get all abroad, and lose myself in my memory now, 
much as I lost myself in my own feelings at the lime. 

The moment the hatch was covered over me, I began, as 
every other man would have begun in my place, with a 
frantic effort to free my hands. In the mad panic I was in, 
I cut my flesh with the lashings as if they had been knife- 
blades, but I never stirred them. There was less chance 
still of freeing my legs, or of tearing myself from the fasten¬ 
ings that held me to the floor. I gave in when I was all 
but suffocated for want of breath. The gag, you will please 
to remember, was a terrible enemy to me ; I could only 
breathe freely through my nose—and that is but a poor 
vent when a man is straining his strength as far as ever it 
will go. 

I gave in and lay quiet, and got my breath again, my eyes 
glaring and straining at the candle all the time. 

While I was staring at it, the notion struck me of trying 
to blow out the flame by pumping a long breath at it 
suddenly through my nostrils. It was too high above me, 
and too far away from me, to be reached in that fashion. 
I tried, and tried, and tried ; and then I gave in again, and 
lay quiet again, always with my eyes glaring at the candle, 
and the candle glaring at me. The splash of the schooner’s 
sweeps was very faint by this time. I could only just hear 
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them in the morning stillness. Splash ! splash !—fainter and 
fainter—splash ! splash ! 

Without exactly feeling my mind going, I began to feel 
it getting queer as early as this. The snuff of the candle 
was growing taller and taller, and the length of tallow 
between the flame and the slow-match, which was the 
length of my life, was getting shorter and shorter. I cal¬ 
culated that I had rather less than an hour and a half to 
live. 

An hour and a half ! Was there a chance in that time of 
a boat pulling off to the brig from shore f Whether the 
land near which the vessel was anchored was in possession 
of our side, or in possession of the enemy’s side, I made out 
that they must, sooner or later, send to hail the brig merely 
because she was a stranger in those parts. The question for 
mr was, how soon ? The sun had not risen yet, as I could 
tell by looking through the chink in the hatch. There was 
no coast village near us, as we all knew, before the brig was 
sei/.cd, by seeing no lights on shore. There was no wind, 
as I could tell by listening, to bring any strange vessel near. 
If I had had six hours to live, there might have been a chance 
for me, reckoning from sunrise to noon. But with an hour 
and a half, which had dwindled to an hour and a quarter by 
this time—or, in other words, with the carlincss of the morn¬ 
ing, the uninhabited coast, and the dead calm all against me 
—there was not the ghost of a chance. As I felt that, I had 
another struggle—the last—with my bonds, and only cut 
myself the deeper for my pains. 

I gave in once more, and lay quiet, and listened for the 
splash of the sweeps. 

Gone ! Not a sound could I hear but the blowing of a 
fish now and then on the surface of the sea, and the creak 
of the brig’s crazy old spars, as she rolled gently from 
side to side with the little swell there was on the quiet 
water. 

An hour and a quarter. The wick grew terribly as the 
quarter slipped away, and the charred top of it began to 
thicken and spread out mushroom-shape. It would fall off 
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soon. Would it fall off red-hot, and would the swing of the 
brig cant it over the side of the candle and let it down on 
the slow-match ? If it would, I had about ten minutes to 


live instead of an hour. 

This discovery set my mind for a minute on a new tack 
altogether. I began to ponder with myself what sort of a 
death blowing up might be. Painful ! Well, it would be, 
surely, too sudden for that. Perhaps just one crash inside 
me, or outside me, or both ; and nothing more ! Perhaps 
not even a crash ; that and death and the scattering of this 
living body of mine into millions of fiery sparks, might all 
happen in the same instant ! I couldn’t make it out ; I 
couldn’t settle how it would be. The minute of calmness 
in my mind left it before I had half done thinking ; and I 

got all abroad again. 

When I came back to my thoughts, or when they came 
back to me (I can’t say which), the wick was awfully tall, 
the flame was burning with a smoke above it, the charred 
top was broad and red, and heavily spreading out to its 


fall. . . , 

My despair and horror at seeing it took me in a new way, 

which was good and right, at any rate, for my poor soul. I 
tried to pray—in my own heart, you will understand, for 
the gag put all lip-praying out of my power. I tried but 
the candle seemed to burn it up in me. I struggled hard 
to force my eyes from the slow, murdering flame, and to 
look up through the chink in the hatch at the blessed day¬ 
light I tried once, tried twice; and gave it up. I next 
tried'only to shut my eyes, and keep them shut-once— 
twice—and the second time I did it. God bless old 
mother, and sister Lizzie; God keep them both, and 
forgive me.” That was all I had time to say, in my own 
heart before my eyes opened again, in spite of me, and the 
flame’of the candle flew into them, flew all over me, and 
burned up the rest of my thoughts in an instant. 

I couldn’t hear the fish blowing now ; I couldn’t hear the 
creak of the spars ; I couldn’t think ; I couldn’t feel the 
sweat of my own death agony on my face—I could only look 
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at the heavy, charred top of the wick. It swelled, tottered, 
bent over to one side, dropped—red-hot at the moment 
of its fall—black and harmless, even before the swing of 
the brig had canted it over into the bottom of the candle¬ 
stick. 

I caught myself laughing. 

Yes ! laughing at the safe fall of the bit of wick. But 
for the gag, I should have screamed with laughing. As it 
was, I shook with it inside me—shook till the blood was in 
my head, and I was all but suffocated for want of breath. I 
had just sense enough to feel that my own horrid laughter 
at that awful moment was a sign of my brain going at last. 
I had just sense enough left to make another struggle before 
my mind broke loose like a frightened horse, and ran away 
with me. 

One comforting look at the blink of daylight through the 
hatch was what I tried for once more. The fight to force 
my eyes from the candle and to get that one look at the 
daylight was the hardest I had had yet ; and I lost the 
fight. The flame had hold of my eyes as fast as the lashings 
had hold of my hands. I couldn't look away from it. I 
couldn’t even shut my eyes, when I tried that next, for the 
second time. '1 here was the wick growing tall once more. 
There was the space of unburned candle between the light 
and the slow-match shortened to an inch or less. 

Mow much life did that inch leave me ? Three-quarters 
of an hour ? Half an hour ? Fifty minutes ? Twenty 
minutes ? Steady ! an inch of tallow-candle would burn 
longer than twenty minutes. An inch of tallow ! the notion 
of a man’s body and soul being kept together by an inch 
of tallow ! Wonderful! Why, the greatest king that sits 
on a throne can’t keep a man’s body and soul together ; 
and here’s an inch of tallow that can do what the king can’t ! 
There’s something to tell mother when I get home which 
will surprise her more than all the rest of my voyages put 
together. I laughed inwardly again at the thought of that, 
and shook and swelled and suffocated myself, till the light 
of the candle leaped in through my eyes, and licked up the 
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laughter, and burned it out of me, and made me all empty 
and cold and quiet once more. 

Mother and Lizzie. I don’t know when they came back ; 
but they did come back—not, as it seemed to me, into my 
mind this time, but right down bodily before me, in the hold 
of the brig. 

Yes : sure enough, there was Lizzie, just as light-hearted 
as usual, laughing at me. Laughing ? \\ ell, why not ? 

Who is to blame Lizzie for thinking I’m lying on my back, 
drunk in the cellar, with the beer-barrels all round me f 
Steady ! she’s crying now—spinning round and round in a 
fiery mist, wringing her hands, screeching out for help 
fainter and fainter, like the splash of the schooner’s sweeps. 
Gone—burned up in the fiery mist ! Mist ? fire ? no ; 
neither one nor the other. It’s mother makes the light- 
mother knitting, with ten flaming points at the ends of her 
fingers and thumbs, and slow-matches hanging in bunches 
all round her face instead of her own grey hair. Mother in 
her old armchair, and the pilot’s long skinny hands hanging 
over the back of the chair, dripping with gunpowder. No ! 
no gunpowder, no chair, no mother—nothing but the 
pilot’s face, shining red-hot, like the sun, in the fiery mist ; 
turning upside down in the fiery mist ; running backward 
and forward along the slow-match, in the fiery mist ; 
spinning millions of miles in a minute, in the fiery mist- 
spinning itself smaller and smaller into one tiny point, and 
that point darting on a sudden straight into my hcad-and 
then, all fire and all mist-no hearing, no seeing, no thinking, 
no feeling—the brig, the sea, my own self, the whole world, 

all gone together ! 

After what I’ve just told you, I know nothing and remem¬ 
ber nothing, till I woke up (as it seemed to me) in a comfort¬ 
able bed, with two rough-and-ready men like myself sitting 
on each side of my pillow, and a gentleman standing watch¬ 
ing me at the foot of the bed. It was about seven in the 
morning. My sleep (or what seemed like my sleep to me) 
had lasted better than eight months—I was among my own 
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countrymen in the island of Trinidad—the men at each 
side of my pillow were my keepers, turn and turn about— 
and the gentleman standing at the foot of the bed was the 
doctor. What I said and did in those eight months, I 
never have known, and never shall. 1 woke out of it as if 
it had been one long sleep—that’s all I know. 

It was another two months or more before the doctor 
thought it safe to answer the questions I asked him. 

The brig had been anchored, just as I had supposed, off 
a part of the coast which was lonely enough to make the 
Spaniards pretty sure of no interruption, so long as they 
managed their murderous work quietly under cover of 
night. 

My life had not been saved from the shore, but from the 
sea. An American vessel, becalmed in the offing, had made 
out the brig as the sun rose; and the captain having his 
time on his hands in consequence of the calm, and seeing a 
vessel anchored where no vessel had any reason to be, had 
manned one of his boats and sent his mate with it, to look 
a little closer into the matter, and bring back a report of 
what he saw. 

What he saw, when he and his men found the brig 
deserted and boarded her, was a gleam of candle-light 
through the chink in the hatchway. The flame was within 
about a thread’s breadth of the slow-match when he lowered 
himself into the hold ; and if he had not had the sense and 
coolness to cut the match in two with his knife before he 
touched the candle, he and his men might have been blown 
up along with the brig as well as me. The match caught, 
and turned into sputtering red fire, in the very act of putting 
the candle out ; an^l if the communication with the powder- 
barrel had not been cut off, the Lord only knows what might 
have happened. 

What became of the Spanish schooner and the pilot, I 
have never heard from that day to this. 

As for the brig, the Yankees took her, as they took me, to 
Trinidad, and claimed their salvage, and got it, I hope, for 
their own sakes. I was landed just in the same state as 
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when they rescued me from the brig—that is to say, clean 
out of my senses. But please to remember, it was a long 
time ago ; and take my word for it, I was discharged cured, 
as I have told you. Bless your hearts. I’m all right now, as 
you may sec. I’m a little shaken by telling the story as 
is only natural—a little shaken, my good friends, that s all. 



PUNCH, BROTHERS, PUNCH 

Mark Twain 


'ITTili. the reader please to cast his eye over the following 
▼V verses, and see if he can discover anything harmful in 
them ? 

Conductor, when you receive a fare. 

Punch in the presence of the passenjare ! 

A blue trip slip for an cight-ccnt fare, 

A huff trip slip for a six-ccnt fare, 

A pink trip slip for a thrcc-ccnt fare. 

Punch in the presence of the passenjare I 

Chorus 

Punch, brothers I punch with care 1 
Punch in the presence of the passenjare I 


I came across these jingling rhymes in a newspaper, a little 
while ago, and read them a couple of times. They took 
instant and entire possession of me. All through breakfast 
they went waltzing through my brain ; and when, at last, I 
rolled up my napkin, I could not tell whether I had eaten 
anything or not. I had carefully laid out my day’s work 
the day before—a thrilling tragedy in the novel which I am 
writing. I went to my den to begin my deed of blood. I 
took up my pen, but all I could get it to say was, “ Punch in 
the presence of the passenjare.” I fought hard for an hour, 
but it was useless. My head kept humming, “ A blue trip 
slip for an cight-cent fare, a buff trip slip for a six-ccnt 
fare, and so on and so on, without peace or rg^pitc. The 
day’s work was ruined—I could see that plainly enough. I 
gave up and drifted down town, and presently discovered 
that my feet were keeping time to that relentless jingle. 
When I. could stand it no longer I altered my step. But 
it did no good ; those rhymes accommodated themselves 
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to the new step and went on harassing me just as before. I 
returned home, and suffered all the afternoon ; suffered all 
through an unconscious and unrefreshing dinner ; suffered 
and cried, and jingled all through the evening ; went to bed 
and rolled, tossed, and jingled right along, the same as ever ; 
got up at midnight frantic, and tried to read ; but there vvas 
nothing visible upon the whirling page except 1 unch . 
punch in the presence of the passcnjarc.’ By sunrise I was 
out of my mind, and everybody marvcUed and was distressed 
at the idiotic burden of my ravings—“ Punch ! oh, punch ! 

punch in the presence of the passcnjarc* ! 

Two days later, on Saturday morning, I arose, a tottering 
wreck, and went forth to fulfil an engagement with a valued 

friend, the Rev. Mr -, to walk to the I alcott lower, 

ten miles distant. He stared at me but asked no questions. 

We started. Mr-talked, talked, talked-as is h.s wont. 

I said nothing ; I heard nothing. At the end of a mile, 

M ‘‘ M^kfa^c you sick ? I never saw a man look so haggard 
and worn and absent-minded. Say something ; do ! 

Drearily, without enthusiasm, I said : I unch brothers, 

punch with care ! Punch in the presence of the passen- 

^My fricnd eyed me blankly, looked perplexed, then said : 

W BuVlh^rd no more. I was already far away with my 
pitiless heart-breaking “ blue trip slip for an cight-cent 
fare buff trip slip for a six-cent fare, pink trip slip for a 
three-cent fare ; punch in the presence of the passcnjarc. 

I do no, know What occurred dur.ng the other mne mrhs 


X V-4 C/ ilV/k _ . m 

However, all of a sudden Mr 

shoulder and shouted : 

“ Oh, wake up ! wake up ! wake- 
day ! Here we are at the Tower, 


laid his hand on my 

up ! Don’t sleep all 
man ! I have talked 
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myself deaf and dumb and blind, and never got a re¬ 
sponse. Just look at this magnificent autumn landscape! 
Look at it ! look at it ! Feast your eyes on it ! You have 
travelled ; you have seen boasted landscapes elsewhere. 
Come, now, deliver an honest opinion. What do you say 
to this ? ” 

I sighed wearily, and murmured : 

“ A buff trip slip for a six-ccnt fare, a pink trip slip for a 
thrce-ccnt fare, punch in the presence of the passcnjarc.” 

Rev. Mr - stood there, very grave, full of concern, 

apparently, and looked long at me ; then he said : 

“ Mark, there is something about this that I cannot under¬ 
stand. 1 hose arc about the same words you said before ; 
there does not seem to be anything in them, and yet they 
nearly break my heart when you say them. Punch in 
the-how is it they go ? ” 

I began at the beginning and repeated all the lines. My 
friend’s face lighted with interest. He said : 

“Why, what a captivating jingle it is! It is almost 
music. It flows along so nicely. I have nearly caught the 
rhymes myself. Say them over just once more, and then 
I’ll have them, sure.” 

I said them over. Then Mr-said them. He made 

one little mistake, which I corrected. The next time and 
the next he got them right. Now a great burden seemed 
to tumble from my shoulders. That torturing jingle de¬ 
parted out of my brain, and a grateful,sense of rest and 
peace descended upon me. I was light-hearted enough to 
sing ; and I did sing for half an hour, straight along, as we 
went jogging homeward. Then my freed tongue found 
blessed speech again, and the pciU talk of many a weary 
hour began to gush and flow. It flowed on and on, joyously, 
jubilantly, until the fountain was empty and dry. As I 
wrung my friend’s hand at parting, I said : 

“ Haven’t we had a royal good time ! But now I re¬ 
member, you haven’t said a word for two hours. Come, 
come, out with something ! ” 

The Rev. Mr - turned a lack-lustre eye upon me, 
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drew a deep sigh, and said, without animation, without 

P “ Punch, brothers, punch with care ! Punch in the pre¬ 
sence of the passenjare ! ” « p follow 

A pang shot through me as I said to myself, > 

poor fellow ! he has got it, now. 

P I did not see Mr -for two or three day^fur that. 


I liui not see Air - ioi --—/ 

Then, on Tuesday evening, he staggered into my presence 

and sank dejectedly into a seat. He "as P*-> \ 

a wreck. He lifted his faded eyes to my face and sa^d 

“ Ah Mark it was a ruinous investment that 1 made in 

i . ’ ’ livmcs They have ridden me like a night- 

those heartless rhymes ! hey na mome nt. 

SSS f s y a : n you S I h have s r u a ffe«d h tile’ torments 5 the lost 

Wday S evening I ^^sudden ^ t 

del oO valued M friend who had -queste,! «h.,« “ 

^^started 
yond the opening P 3rag ™ P . « clack c l ac k—clack-clack- 

dacH C ckdcdack^clack-clack-clack ! ’ #nd right away 

those odious Rhymes fitted ^ ^bkrfSose 

rhymes to° every separate and^distinctdack the car-" ^ 

made. Why, I was fagge ’ splitting with head¬ 
chopping wood all day My skuH^v > f j sat thcr c 

ache. It seemed to me that^ bcd j strctchc d 

any longer ; so I undre d u know w hat the 

myself out ■“"/^“‘'We^t right along, just the same, 
result was. The th g b k _ clack _ c i ack , for an 

3 buff t I lp SUP ’ Cl ? k - 

cight-cent tare , cia and so on, and so 

dack-dack, for as«-cent fare,* ^ , Sleep? 

on —punch, » c 1 almost a lunatic when I got to 

Not a smglewni! funeral . I did the best 

VZSi. b°t every solemn individual sentence was meshed 
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and tangled and woven in and out with ‘ Punch, brothers, 
punch with care, punch in the presence of the passenjare.’ 
And the most distressing thing was that my delivery dropped 
into the undulating rhythm of those pulsing rhymes, and I 
could actually catch absent-minded people nodding time to 
the swing of it with their stupid heads. And, Mark, you 
may believe it or not, but before I got through, the entire 
assemblage were placidly bobbing their heads in solemn 
unison, mourners, undertaker, and all. The moment I had 
finished, I fled to the anteroom in a state bordering on 
frenzy. Of course it would be my luck to find a sorrowing 
and aged maiden aunt of the deceased there, who had arrived 
from Springfield too late to get into the church. She began 
to sob, and said : 

“ ‘ Oh, oh, he is gone, he is gone, and I didn’t see him 
before he died ! ’ 

•// y~ CS ' f a '^* * le u 6 onc > ** gone, he is gone—oh, 

U’tll this suffering never cease ! ’ 

7'oh loved him, then ! Oh, you too loved him ! ’ 
Loved him ! Loved who l ’ 

Why, my poor George ! My poor nephew ! ’ 

. ^ cs—oh, yes, yes. Certainly—certainly. 

* “nch—punch—oh, this misery will kill me ! ’ 

Bless you ! bless you, sir, for these sweet words ! /, 

too, suffer in this dear loss. Were you present during his 
last moments ? ’ 

“ ‘ Yes ! I —whose last moments ? ’ 

“ ‘ H*s. The dear departed’s.’ 

, . *} cs * y cs —y cs — yes l I suppose so, I think so, 

1 kn ° W certainiy—I was there —1 was there ! ’ 

what a privilege! what a precious privilege ! 
And his last words—oh, tell me, tell me his last words ! 
What did he say ? ’ 

u * aid ~ hc sa '^—°h» m Y head, my head, my head ! 

He said he said—he never said tiny thing but Punch, punch, 
punch in the presence of the passenjare ! Oh, leave me, 
madam ! In the name of all that is generous, leave me to 

my madness, my misery, my despair !—a buff trip slip for a 
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PUNCH, BROTHERS, PUNCH 

Pa My n, frTend' S hopeless eyes rested upon mine a pregnant 

minute, and then he said impressively : ^ ^ offcr mo 

“ Mark. y° a do not say ? n ything. u _ it ; s j ust as well. 

any hope. But ah me, it is 1 _ timc J,as long gone 

You could not do me any g ■ Something tells me 

by when words could comfort me. Sometti.^g 

that my tongue is doomed to wag f - s comin g 8 0 n me 

t^TMue^rri 1 ; snp'for T an C er g ht-cent fare, a bull trip slip 

f ° r Th^nurmuring faint and 

peaceful trance and forgot Ins »“^ r ‘ n f‘ n 1 ? 0 „k 

p How did I finally save h"" .from the jylum 

him to a neighbouring UI *ivc rhymes into the eager ears of 
the burden °f h, s persecu i g - s Jt vvith them> now ? 

the poor, unthinking ”\Vhy did I write this article ? 

The result is too sad It was to warn 

It was for a worthy, cv P incrcilcss rhymes, 

L°rid d ^td“ you would a pestilence 1 
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J ust where the Sierra Nevada begins to subside in gentler 
undulations, and the rivers grow less rapid and yellow, 
on the side of a great red mountain, stands “ Smith’s 
Pocket.” Seen from the red road at sunset, in the red light 
and the red dust, its white houses look like the out-croppings 
of quartz on the mountain-side. The red stage, topped 
with red-shirted passengers, is lost to view half a dozen 
times in the tortuous descent, turning up unexpectedly in 
out-of-the-way places, and vanishing altogether within a 
hundred yards of the town. It is probably owing to this 
sudden twist in the road that the advent of a stranger at 
Smith’s Pocket is usually attended with a peculiar circum¬ 
stance. Dismounting from the vehicle at the stage-office, 
the too confident traveller is apt to walk straight out of 
town under the impression that it lies in quite another 
direction. It is related that one of the tunnel-men, two 
miles from town, met one of these self-reliant passengers 
with a carpet-bag, umbrella. Harper's Magazine, and other 
evidences of “ Civilization and Refinement,” plodding along 
over the road he had just ridden, vainly endeavouring to 
find the settlement of Smith's Pocket. 

An observant traveller might have found some com¬ 
pensation for his disappointment in the weird aspect of 
that vicinity. There were huge fissures on the hill-side, 
and displacements of the red soil, resembling more the 
chaos of some primary elemental upheaval than the work 
uf man ; while, half-way down, a long flume straddled 
its narrow body and disproportionate legs over the chasm, 
like an enormous fossil of some forgotten antediluvian. At 
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every step smaller ditches crossed the road, hiding in 
their sallow depths unlovely streams that crept away to a 
clandestine union with the great yellow torrent below and 
here and there were the ruins of some cabin with the 
chimney alone left intact and the hearthstone open to the 

skies 

S The settlement of Smith’s Pocket owed its origin to the 
finding of a ‘ pocket ’ on its site by a veritable bmith. 1 ive 
thousand dollars were taken out of it in one half-hour by 
Smith. Three thousand dollars were expended b> Smith 
and others in erecting a flume and m tunnelling. And then 
Smith’s Pocket was found to be only a pocket, and subject 
like other pockets, to depletion. Although Smith pierced 
the bowels**of the great red mountain that fiv e ^ousand 
dollars was the first and last return of lus labour. 1 lie 
mountain grew reticent of its golden secrets .and the flume 
steadily ebbed away the remainder of Smith s fortune. 
Then Smith went into quartz-mining ; then into quartz¬ 
milling; then into hydraulics and ditching ; and then by 
easy degrees into saloon-keep,ng. Presently it was whis¬ 
pered that Smith was drinking a great deal ; then it was 

i Yi , <smirh was a habitual drunkard, and then people 

known hat Smith t a-i n that hc had never been 

b.gan to think, as they 1 of Sinith > s Pocket, like 

Uia X Wost discoveries, was happily not dependent on 
erV its nioneer, and other parties projected 

the fortune packets. So Smith’s Pocket became a 

tunnels fouiid its two hotels, its one 

settlement, with KSjtwo^ ^ 0ccasionally> its 

express-offi , overawed by the assumption 

fashions, imported per express, 

exclusively to the first families : making outraged Nature 
in the ragged outline of her furrowed surface, look still 
u ri ™,.l v and putting personal insult on that greater 
portion of the population to whom the Sabbath, with a_ 
change of linen, brought merely the necessity of cleanliness, 
without the luxury of adornment Then there was a 
Methodist Church, and hard by a Monte Bank, and a little 
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beyond, on the mountain-side, a graveyard ; and then a 
little schoolhouse. 

“ The Master,” as he was known to his little flock, sat 
alone one night in the schoolhouse, with some open copy¬ 
books before him, carefully making those bold and full 
characters which arc supposed to combine the extremes of 
chirographical and moral excellence, and had got as far as 
“ Riches arc deceitful,” and was elaborating the noun with 
an insincerity of flourish that was quite in the spirit of his 
text, when lie heard a gentle tapping. The woodpeckers 
had been busy about the roof during the day, and the noise 
did not disturb his work. But the opening of the door, and 
the tapping continuing from the inside, caused him to look 
up. He was slightly startled by the figure of a young girl, 
dirty and shabbily clad. Still, her great black eyes, her 
coarse, uncombed, lustreless black hair falling over her sun¬ 
burned face, her red arms and feet streaked with the red soil, 
were all familiar to him. It was Melissa Smith—Smith’s 
motherless child. 

“ What can she want here ? ” thought the Master. 
Everybody knew “ Mliss,” as she was called, throughout the 
length and height of Red Mountain. Everybody knew her 
as an incorrigible girl. Her fierce, ungovernable disposi¬ 
tion, her mad freaks and lawless character, were in their 
way as proverbial as the story of her father’s weaknesses, 
and as philosophically accepted by the townsfolk. She 
wrangled with and fought with the schoolboys with keener 
invective and quite as powerful arm. She followed the 
trails with a woodman’s craft, and the Master had met her 
before, miles away, shoeless, stockinglcss, and bareheaded 
on the mountain road. The miners’ camps along the 
stream supplied her with subsistence during these voluntary 
pilgrimages, in freely offered alms. Not but that a larger 
protection had been previously extended to Mliss. The 
Rev. Joshua McSnaglcy, ‘stated’ preacher, had placed her 
in the hotel as servant, by way of preliminary refinement, 
and had introduced her to his scholars at Sunday school. 
But she threw plates occasionally at the landlord, and 
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quickly retorted to the cheap witticisms of the guests, and 
created in the Sabbath school a sensation that was so 
inimical to the orthodox dullness and placidity of that 
institution, that, with a decent regard for the starched 
frocks and unblemished morals of the two pink-and-white- 
faccd children of the first families, the reverend gentleman 
had her ignominiously expelled. Such were the ante¬ 
cedents, and such the character of Mliss, as she stood before 
the Master. It was shown in the ragged dress, the unkempt 
hair, and bleeding feet, and asked his pity. It flashed from 
her black, fearless eyes, and commanded his respect. 

“ I come here to-night,” she said rapidly and boldly, 
keeping her hard glance on his, “ because I knew you were 
alone. I wouldn’t come here when them gals was here. I 
hate ’em and they hates me. That’s why. You keep school, 
don’t you ? I want to be tcached ! ” 

If to the shabbiness of her apparel and uncomclincss of 
her tangled hair and dirty face she had added the humility 
of tears, the Master would have extended to her the usual 
moiety of pity, and nothing more. But with the natural, 
though illogical instincts of his species, her boldness 
awakened in him something of that respect which all 
original natures pay unconsciously to one another in any 
grade. And he gazed at her the more fixedly, as she went 
on still rapidly, her hand on that door-latch and her eyes 

lllS 

“ My name’s Mliss,—Mliss Smith ! You can bet your life 
on that. My father’s Old Smith,—Old Bummer Smith — 
that’s what’s the matter with him. Mliss Smith,—and I’m 

coming to school ! ” 

“ Well ? ” said the Master. 

Accustomed to be thwarted and opposed, often wantonly 
and cruelly, for no other purpose than to excite the violent 
impulses of her nature, the Master’s phlegm evidently took 
her by surprise. She stopped ; she began to tw.st a lock 
of her hair between her fingers ; and the rigid line of upper 
lip, drawn over the wicked little teeth, relaxed and quivered 
slightly Then her eyes dropped and something like a blush 
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Struggled up to lier check, and tried to assert itself through 
, thc splashes of redder soil, and the sunburn of years. Sud- 

• , cnl >' shc ; tl ‘ r f, w hcrsclf forward, calling on God to strike her 
dead and fell quite weak and helpless, with her face on 

' break laStCf $ C CSk ’ Cr} ,n8 ‘ ind S ° bbin S as if hcr hcart would 

1 he Master lifted her gently and waited for the paroxysm 
to pass. When, with face still averted, she was repeating 
between her sobs the men culpa of childish penitcncc,-that 
she d be good she didn't mean to,” etc., it came to him 
to ask her why she had left Sabbath school 

Wbyh-d she left thc Sabbath school ?—why ? O ves 
( h f C (McSnaglcy) want to tell her shc was wicked 

for ? What did he tell her that God hated her for ? If 
God hated her, what did she want to go to Sabbath school 

hatc-d her d ‘ dn 1 Want t0 bc “ bcholdcn ” to anybody who 

Had shc told MeSnagley this ? 

Yes, she had. 

so rbc . Mastcr Iau 8hcd. It was a hearty laugh, and echoed 
so oddly in the little schoolhousc, and seemed so incon- 

h H^s) /, SC ° rdant sighing of the pines without, 

that he shortly corrected himself with a sigh. The sigh was 

quite as sincere ,n its way, however, and after a moment of 
serious silence he asked about hcr father 

Her father ? What father ? Whose father ? What had 
he ever done for her ? Why did the girls hate hcr ? Come 
now.' what made the folks say, “Old Bummer Smith’s 
Mhss ! when she passed ? Yes ; O yes. Shc wished he 
was dead—she was dead—everybody was dead ; and her 
sobs broke forth anew. 

The Master then, leaning over her, told her as well as he 
could what you or I might have said after hearing such un¬ 
natural theories from childish lips ; only bearing in mind 
perhaps better than you or I thc unnatural facts of her 
ragged dress her bleeding feet, and thc omnipresent shadow 
of her drunken father. Then, raising her to her feet, he 
wrapped his shawl around hcr, and, bidding hcr come early 
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in the morning, he walked with her down the road. There 
he hade her “ good night.” The moon shone brightly on the 
narrow path before them. He stood and watched the bent 
little figure as it staggered down the road, and waited until 
it had passed the little graveyard and reached the curve of 
the hill, where it turned and stood for a moment, a mere 
atom of suffering outlined against the far-off patient stars. 
Then he went back to his work. But the lines of the copy¬ 
book thereafter faded into long parallels of never-ending 
road, over which childish figures seemed to pass sobbing 
and crying into the night. Then, the little schoolhouse 
seeming lonelier than before, he shut the door and went 
home. 

The next morning Mliss came to school. Her face had 
been washed, and her coarse black hair bore evidence of 
recent struggles with the comb, in which both had evi¬ 
dently suffered. The old defiant look shone occasionally 
in her eyes, but her manner was tamer and more subdued. 
Then began a scries of little trials and self-sacrifices, in 
which master and pupil bore an equal part, and which 
increased the confidence and sympathy between them. 
Although obedient under the Master’s eye, at times during 
recess, if thwarted or stung by a fancied slight, Mliss would 
rage in ungovernable fury, and many a palpitating young 
savage, finding himself matched with his own weapons of 
torment, would seek the Master with torn jacket, and 
scratched face, and complaints of the dreadful Mliss. 
There was a serious division among the townspeople on 
the subject ; some threatening to withdraw their children 
from such evil companionship, and others as warmly up¬ 
holding the course of the Master in his work of reclama¬ 
tion. Meanwhile, with a steady persistence that seemed 
quite astonishing to him on looking back afterward, the 
Master drew Mliss gradually out of the shadow of her past 
life, as though it were but her natural progress down the 
narrow path on which he had set her feet the moonlit night 
of their first meeting. Remembering the experience of 
the evangelical McSnaglcy, he carefully avoided that Rock 
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of Ages on which that unskilful pilot had shipwrecked her 
young faith. But if, in the course of her reading, she 
chanced to stumble upon those few words which have 
lifted such as she above the level of the older, the wiser, 
and the more prudent,—if she learned something of a faith 
that is symbol,zed by suffering, and the old light softened 
in her eyes, it did not take the shape of a lesson. A few 
, thc P^ncr people had made up a little sum by which 
t ic raggec i Hiss was enabled to assume thc garments of 
respect and civilization ; and often a rough shake of thc 
hand, and words of homely commendation from a red- 
shirtcd and burly figure, sent a glow to thc cheek of thc 

deserved aStCr> ‘ ind ** ^ t0 thinkin S if ir was altogether 

Three months had passed from thc time of their first 
meeting, and the Master was sitting late one evening over 
the moral and sententious copies, when there came a tap 
at the door, and again Mliss stood before him. She was 
ica y c ad and clean-faced, and there was nothing, per¬ 
haps but the long black hair and bright black eyes to re- 
mind him of his former apparition. “ Arc you busy ? ” she 

hi.r ‘ r • iny0 u COI V? With mc f ’’—and on his signifying 
quick!”' nCSS> m hCr ° ,d Wi,ful ^ shc “ Come, then, 

dark h ro S^A °k * ° f thc door together and into thc 
w!r k Vth As , thcy cntc . rcd thc town thc Master asked 
father” HCr ^ WaS g ° lng ' She re P licd » “To sec my 

filhi HHo tHC h u- had hcard her cal1 Wm by that 

that f 5 1an 't Il r u- 3S thc ,? rst timc in three months 
that she had spoken of him at all, and the Master knew she 

q. *cpt resolutely aloof from him since her great change. 
Satisfied from her manner that it was fruitless to question 
her purpose, he passively followed. In out-of-the-way 
plaees low groggeries, restaurants, and saloons ; in gam¬ 
bling-hells and dance-houses, thc Master, preceded by Mliss 

came and went. In thc reeking smoke and blasphemous 
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outcries of low dens, the child, holding the Master’s hand, 
stood and anxiously gazed, seemingly unconscious of all 
in the one absorbing nature of her pursuit. Some of the 
revellers, recognizing Mliss, called to the child to sing and 
dance for them, and would have forced liquor upon her but 
for the interference of the Master. Others, recognizing 
him mutely, made way for them to pass. So an hour 
slipped by. Then the child whispered in his ear that there 
was a cabin on the other side of the creek crossed by the 
long flume, where she thought he still might be. Thither 
they crossed,—a toilsome half-hour’s walk,—but in vain. 
They were returning by the ditch at the abutment of the 
flume, gazing at the lights of the town on the opposite bank, 
when, suddenly, sharply, a quick report rang out on the 
clear night air. The echoes caught it, and carried it round 
and round Red Mountain, and set the dogs to barking all 
along the streams. Lights seemed to dance and move 
quickly on the outskirts of the town for a few moments, the 
stream rippled quite audibly beside them, a few stones 
loosened themselves from the hillside and splashed into the 
stream, a heavy wind seemed to surge the branches of the 
funereal pines, and then the silence seemed to fall thicker, 
heavier, and deadlier. The Master turned towards Mliss 
with an unconscious gesture of protection, but the child 
had gone. Oppressed by a strange fear, he ran quickly 
down the trail to the river’s bed, and, jumping from boulder 
to boulder, reached the base of Red Mountain and the out¬ 
skirts of the village. Midway of the crossing he looked up 
and held his breath in awe. For high above him, on the 
narrow flume, he saw the fluttering little figure of his late 
companion crossing swiftly in the darkness. 

He climbed the bank, and, guided by a few lights moving 
about a central point on the mountain, soon found him¬ 
self breathless among a crowd of awestricken and sorrowful 
men. Out from among them the child appeared, and, taking 
the Master’s hand, led him silently before what seemed a 
ragged hole in the mountain. Her face was quite white, 
but her excited manner gone, and her look that of one to 
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whom some long-expected event had at last happened,—an 
expression that to the Master in his bewilderment seemed 
almost like relief. The walls of the cavern were partly 
propped by decaying timbers. The child pointed to what 
appeared to be some ragged, cast-off clothes left in the hole 
by the late occupant. The Master approached nearer with 
his flaming dip, and bent over them. It was Smith, already 
cold, with a pistol in his hand and a bullet in his heart, lying 
beside his empty ‘ pocket.’ 


CHAPTER II 

(l j °P' n ' on which McSnaglcy expressed in reference to a 
c langc of heart ” supposed to be experienced by Mliss 
was more forcibly described in the gulches and tunnels. It 
was thought there that Mliss had “ struck a good lead.” So 
when there was a new grave added to the little enclosure, 
nnd at the expense of the Master a little board and inscrip¬ 
tion put above it, the Red Mountain Banner came out quite 
handsomely, and did the fair thing to the memory of one 
of our oldest Pioneers,” alluding gracefully to that “ banc 
ot noble intellects,” and otherwise genteelly shelving our 
dear brother with the past. “ He leaves an only child to 
mourn his loss,” says the Banner ,, « who is now an exemplary 
scholar, thanks to the efforts of the Rev. Mr MeSnagley.” 
Hie Rev. MeSnagley, in fact, made a strong point of Mliss’s 
conversion, and, indirectly attributing to the unfortunate 
child the suicide of her father, made affecting allusions in 
Sunday school to the beneficial effects of the “ silent tomb,” 
and in this cheerful contemplation drove most of the chil¬ 
dren into speechless horror, and caused the pink-and-whitc 

scons of the first families to howl dismally and refuse to be 
comforted. 

The long dry summer came. As each fierce day burned 
itself out in little whiffs of pearl-grey smoke on the moun¬ 
tain summits and the upspringing breeze scattered its red 
embers over the landscape, the green wave which in early 
spring upheaved above Smith’s grave grew sere and dry 
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and hard. In those days the Master, strolling in the little 
churchyard of a Sabbath afternoon, was sometimes surprised 
to find a few wild flowers plucked from the damp pine- 
forests scattered there, and oftener rude wreaths hung upon 
the little pine cross. Most of these wreaths were formed of 
a sweet-scented grass, which the children loved to keep in 
their desks, intertwined with the plumes of the buckeye, 
the syringa, and the wood-anemone ; and here and there 
the Master noticed the dark blue cowl of the monk’s-hood, 
or deadly aconite. There was something in the odd associa¬ 
tion of this noxious plant with these memorials which occa¬ 
sioned a painful sensation to the Master deeper than his 
assthetic sense. One day, during a long walk, in crossing a 
wooded ridge he came upon Mliss in the heart of the forest, 
perched upon a prostrate pine, on a fantastic throne formed 
by the hanging plumes of lifeless branches, her lap full of 
grasses and pine-burrs, and crooning to herself one of the 
negro melodics of her younger life. Recognizing him at a 
distance, she made room for him on her elevated throne, 
and with a grave assumption of hospitality and patronage 
that would have been ridiculous had it not been so terribly 
earnest, she fed him with pine-nuts and crab-apples. The 
Master took that opportunity to point out to her the 
noxious and deadly qualities of the monk’s-hood, whose 
dark blossoms he saw in her lap, and extorted from her a 
promise not to meddle with it as long as she remained his 
pupil. This done,—as the Master had tested her integrity 
before,—he rested satisfied, and the strange feeling which 
had overcome him on seeing them died away. 

Of the homes that were offered Mliss when her conver¬ 
sion became known, the Master preferred that of Mrs 
Morpher, a womanly and kind-hearted specimen of South¬ 
western efflorescence, known in her maidenhood as the 
“ Per-rairic Rose.” Being one of those who contend reso¬ 
lutely against their own natures, Mrs Morpher, by a long 
series of self-sacrifices and struggles, had at last subjugated 
her naturally careless disposition to principles of ‘ order,’ 
which she considered, in common with Mr Pope, as 
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Heavens first law.” But she could not entirely govern 
the orbits of her satellites, however regular her own move- 
merits and even her own “Jeemes” sometimes collided 
with her. Again her old nature asserted itself in her 
children. Lycurgus dipped into the cupboard “ between 
meals, and Aristides came home from school without shoes, 
leaving those important articles on the threshold, for the 
delight of a barefooted walk down the ditches. Octavia 
and Cassandra were “ keerless ” of their clothes. So with 
hut one exception, however much the “ Prairie Rose ” might 
have trimmed and pruned and trained her own matured 
luxuriance, the little shoots came up defiantly wild and 
straggling. I hat one exception was Clytcmncstra Morpher, 
aged fifteen. She was the realization of her mother’s im¬ 
maculate conception—neat, orderly, and dull. 

. U ,an amiable weakness of Mrs Morpher to imagine 
that Clytic was a consolation and model for Mliss. 
Following this fallacy, Mrs Morpher threw Clytic at the 

K r ,SS ?’ hcn Sh ? WaS “ bad »” and ^t her up before 

the child for adoration in her penitential moments. It was 

not, therefore, surprising to the Master to hear that Clytic 
was coming to school, obviously as a favour to the Master 
and as an example for Mliss and others. For “Clytic” 
was quite a young lady. Inheriting her mother’s physical 
pecuhannes, and in obedience to the climatic laws of the 
Red Mountain region, she was an early bloomer. The 
youth of Smith s Pocket, to whom this kind of flower was 
rare, sighed for her in April and languished in May. En¬ 
amoured swains haunted the schoolhousc at the hour of 
dismissal. A few were jealous of the Master. 

Perhaps it was this latter circumstance that opened the 
Master s eyes to another. He could not help noticing that 
Clytic was romantic ; that in school she required a great 
deal of attention ; that her pens were uniformly bad and 
wanted fixing ; that she usually accompanied the request 
with a certain expectation in her eye that was somewhat 
disproportionate to the quality of service she verbally 
required ; that she sometimes allowed the curves of a 
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round, plump white arm to rest on his when he was writing 
her copies ; that she always blushed and flung back her 
blonde curls when she did so. I don’t remember whether 
I have stated that the Master was a young man,—it’s of 
little consequence, however ; he had been severely edu¬ 
cated in the school in which Clytie was taking her first 
lesson, and, on the whole, withstood the flexible curves 
and factitious glance like the fine young Spartan that he 
was. Perhaps an insufficient quantity of food may have 
tended to this asceticism. He generally avoided Clytie; 
but one evening, when she returned to the schoolhouse 
after something she had forgotten, and did not find it until 
the Master walked home with her, I heard that he en¬ 
deavoured to make himself particularly agreeable,—partly 
from the fact, I imagine, that his conduct was adding gall 
and bitterness to the already overcharged hearts of Clytem- 
nestra’s admirers. 

The morning after this affecting episode Mliss did not 
come to school. Noon came, but not Mliss. Questioning 
Clytie on the subject, it appeared that they had left the 
school together, but the wilful Mliss had taken another 
road. The afternoon brought her not. In the evening he 
called on Mrs Morphcr, whose motherly heart was really 
alarmed. Mr Morphcr had spent all day in search of her, 
without discovering a trace that might lead to her dis¬ 
covery. Aristides was summoned as a probable accomplice, 
but that equitable infant succeeded in impressing the house¬ 
hold with his innocence. Mrs Morphcr entertained a vivid 
impression that the child would yet be found drowned in a 
ditch, or, what was almost as terrible, muddied and soiled 
beyond redemption of soap and water. Sick at heart, the 
Master returned to the schoolhouse. As he lit his lamp 
and seated himself at his desk, he found a note lying before 
him addressed to himself, in Mliss’s handwriting. It seemed 
to be written on a leaf torn from some old memorandum 
book, and, to prevent sacrilegious trifling, had been sealed 
with six broken wafers. Opening it almost tenderly, the 
Master read as follows : 
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Respfctfd Sir, 

When you read this, I am run away. Never to come 
back. Never , Never, NEVER. You can give my heeds to 
Mary Jennings, and my Amcrika’s Pride (a highly coloured 
lithograph from a tobacco box) to Sally Flanders. But don’t 
you give anything to Clytic Morpher. Don’t you dare to. Do 
you know what my oppinion is of her, it is this, she is pcrfckly 
disgustin. That is all and no more at present from 

Yours respectfully, 

Melissa Smith 

The Master sat pondering on this strange epistle till the 
moon lifted its bright face above the distant hills, and illumi¬ 
nated the trail that led to the schoolhousc, beaten quite 
hard with the coming and going of little feet. Then, more 
satisfied in mind, he tore the missive into fragments and 
scattered them along the road. 

At sunrise the next morning he was picking his way 
through the palm-like fern and thick underbrush of the 
pine-forest, starting the hare from its form, and awakening 
a querulous protest from a few dissipated crows, who had 
evidently been making a night of it, and so came to the 
wooded ridge where lie had once found Mliss. There he 
found - the prostrate pine and tasscllcd branches, but the 
throne was vacant. As he drew nearer, what might have 
been some frightened animal started through the crackling 
limbs. It ran up the tossed arms of the fallen monarch, 
and sheltered itself in some friendly foliage. The Master, 
reaching the old scat, found the nest still warm ; looking 
up in the intertwining branches, he met the black eyes of 
the errant Mliss. They gazed at each other without speak¬ 
ing. She was first to break the silence. 

“ What do you want ? ” she asked curtly. 

The Master had decided on a course of action. “ I want 
some crab-apples,” he said humbly. 

“ Shan’t have ’em ! Go away. Why don’t you get ’em 
of Clytcmncrcstcra ? ” (It seemed to be a relief to Mliss to 
express her contempt in additional syllables to that classical 
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young woman’s already long-drawn title.) “ O you wicked 
thing ! ” 

“ I am hungry, Lissy. I have eaten nothing since dinner 
yesterday. I am famished ! ” and the young man in a state 
of remarkable exhaustion leaned against the tree. 

Melissa’s heart was touched. In the bitter days of her 
gipsy life she had known the sensation he so artfully simu¬ 
lated. Overcome by his heart-broken tone, but not entirely 

divested of suspicion, she said : 

“ Dig under the tree near the roots, and you’ll find lots ; 
but mind you don’t tell,” for Mliss had her hoards as well 
as the rats and squirrels. 

But the Master, of course, was unable to hnd them ; the 
effects of hunger probably blinding his senses. Mliss grew 
uneasy. At length she peered at him through the leaves in 

an elfish way, and questioned : 

“ If I come down and give you some, you 11 promise you 

won’t touch me ? ” 


The Master promised. 

“ Hope you’ll die if you do ! ” # . 

The Master accepted instant dissolution as a forfeit. 
Mliss slid down the tree. For a few moments nothing 
transpired but the munching of the pine-nuts. “ Do you 
feel better ? ” she asked, with some solicitude. I he Master 
confessed to a recuperated feeling, and then gravely thank¬ 
ing her, proceeded to retrace his steps As he expected, 
he had not gone far before she called him. He turned. 
She was standing there quite white, with tears in her widely- 
opened orbs. The Master felt that the right moment had 
come. Going up to her, he took both her hands, and, 
looking in her tearful eyes, said, gravely, Lissy, do you 
remember the first evening you came to sec me ? 


Lissy remembered. . . , 

“ You asked me if you might come to school, for you 

wanted to learn something and be better, and I said 
“ Come,” responded the child promptly. 

“ What would you say if the master came now to you 
and said that he was lonely without his little scholar, 
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and that he wanted her to come and teach him to be 
better ? ” 

The child hung her head for a few moments in silence. 
The Master waited patiently. Tempted by the quiet, a 
hare ran close to the couple, and raising her bright eyes and 
velvet forepaws, sat and gazed at them. A squirrel ran half¬ 
way down the furrowed bark of the fallen tree, and there 
stopped. 

“ We arc waiting, Lissy,” said the Master, in a whisper, 
and the child smiled. Stirred by a passing breeze, the tree- 
tops rocked, and a long pencil of light stole through their 
interlaced boughs full on the doubting face and irresolute 
little figure. Suddenly she took the Master’s hand in her 
quick way. What she said was scarcely audible, but the 
Master, putting the black hair back from her forehead, 
kissed her ; and so, hand in hand, they passed out of the 
damp aisles and forest odours into the open sunlit road. 








CHAPTER III 


Somewhat less spiteful in her intercourse with other 
scholars, Mliss still retained an offensive attitude in regard 
to Clytemnestra. Perhaps the jealous element was not en¬ 
tirely lulled in her passionate little breast. Perhaps it was 
only that the round curves and plump outline offered more 
extended pinching surface. Hut while such ebullitions were 
under the Master’s control, her enmity occasionally took a 
new and irrepressible form. 

The Master in his first estimate of the child’s character 


could not conceive that she had ever possessed a doll. But 
the Master, like many other professed readers of character, 
was safer in a posteriori than a priori reasoning. Mliss 
had a doll, but then it was emphatically Mliss’s doll,—a 
smaller copy of herself. Its unhappy existence had been a 
secret discovered accidentally by Mrs Morpher. It had been 
the old-time companion of Mliss’s wanderings, and bore 
evident marks of suffering. Its original complexion was long 
since washed away by the weather, and anointed by the 
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slime of ditches. It looked very much as Mliss had in days 
past Its one gown of faded stuff was dirty and ragged 
as hers had been. Mliss had never been known to apply to 
it any childish term of endearment. She never exhibited 
it in the presence of other children. It was put severely to 
bed in a hollow tree near the schoolhouse, and only allowed 
exercise during Mliss’s rambles. Fulfilling a stern duty to 
her doll, as she would to herself, it knew no luxuries. 

Now Mrs Morpher, obeying a commendable impulse, 
bought another doll and gave it to Mliss. 1 he child re¬ 
ceived it gravely and curiously The Master on looking at 
it one day fancied he saw a slight resemblance in its round 
red checks and mild blue eyes to Clytemncstra. It became 
evident before long that Mliss had also noticed the same 
resemblance. Accordingly she hammered its waxen head 
on the rocks when she was alone, and sometimes dragged it 
with a string round its neck to and from school. At other 
times setting it upon her desk, she made a pin-cushion of 
its patient and inoffensive body. Whether this was done in 

revenge of what she considered a second figurative ob tu¬ 
sion of Clytie’s excellences upon her, or whether she had an 
intuitive appreciation of the rites of certain other heathens 
and indulging in that 4 fetish ’ ceremony, imagined that 
the original of her wax model would pmc away and finally 
die is a metaphysical question I shall not now consider. 

In spite of P thcsc moral vagaries, the Master could not 
help noticing in her different tasks the working of a quick, 
resdess and Vigorous perception. She knew neither the hcsi- 
Jancy nor the doubts of childhood. Her answers in class 
were always slightly dashed with audacity Of course she 
t infallible But her courage and daring in passing 
K V3!> nd her own depth and that of the floundering little 
swimmers around h«, in their minds outweighed all errors 
ragmen. Children are not better than grown people 
in this^respect, I fancy ; and whenever the little red hand 
flashed above her desk there was a wondering silence and 
even the Master was sometimes oppressed with a doubt of 
his own experience and judgment. ^ 
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Nevertheless, certain attributes which at first amused and 
entertained his fancy began to afilict him with grave doubts. 
He could not but see that Mliss was revengeful, irreverent, 
and wilful. That there was but one better quality which 
pertained to her semi-savage disposition—the faculty of 
physical fortitude and self-sacrifice, and another, though not 
always an attribute of the noble savage—Truth. Mliss was 
both fearless and sincere ; perhaps in such a character the 
adjectives were synonymous. 

The Master had been doing some hard thinking on this 
subject, and had arrived at that conclusion quite common 
to all who think sincerely, that he was generally the slave 
of his own prejudices, when he determined to call on the 
Rev. McSnagley for advice. This decision was somewhat 
humiliating to his pride, as he and McSnagley were not 
friends. But he thought of Mliss and the evening of their 
first meeting ; and perhaps with a pardonable superstition 
that it was not chance alone that had guided her wilful feet 
to the schoolhousc, and perhaps with a complacent con¬ 
sciousness of the rare magnanimity of tjic act, he choked 
back his dislike and went to McSnagley* -f- ' 

The reverend gentleman was glad to sec him. More¬ 
over, he observed that the Master was looking “ peartish,” 
and hoped he had got over the “ ncuralgy ” and “ rheuma- 
tiz.” He himself had been troubled with a dumb “ager” 
since last conference. But he had learned to “ rastle and 
pray.” 

Pausing a moment to enable the Master to write his 
certain method of curing the dumb “ ager ” upon the book 
and volume of his brain, Mr McSnagley proceeded to 
inquire after Sister Morphcr. “ She is an adornment to 
Christianity, and has a likely growin’ family,” added Mr 
McSnagley ; “ and there’s that mannerly young gal—so 
well behaved—Miss Clytic.” In fact, Clytic’s perfections 
seemed to affect him to such an extent that he dwelt for 
several minutes upon them. The Master was doubly em¬ 
barrassed. In the first place, there was an enforced con¬ 
trast with poor Mliss in all this praise of Clytie. Secondly, 
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there was something unpleasantly confidential in his tone 
of speaking of Mrs Morpher’s earliest bom. So that the 
Master, after a few futile efforts to say something natural, 
found it convenient to recall another engagement, and left 
without asking the information required ; but in his after- 
reflections somewhat unjustly giving the Rev. Mr McSnagley 
the full benefit of having refused it. 

Perhaps this rebuff placed the master and pupil once 
more in the close communion of old. The child seemed to 
notice the change in the Master’s manner, which had of 
late been constrained, and in one of their long post-prandial 
walks she stopped suddenly, and, mounting a stump, looked 
full in his face with big searching eyes. “ You ain’t mad ? 
said she, with an interrogative shake of the black braids. 
“ No.” “ Nor bothered ? ” “ No.” “ Nor hungry ? ” 

(Hunger was to Mliss a sickness that might attack a person 
at any moment.) “ No.” “ Nor thinking of her ? ” “ Of 

whom, Lissy ? ” “ That white girl.” (This last was the 

latest epithet invented by Mliss, who was a very dark 
brunette, to express Clytcmnestra.) “ No.” “ Upon your 
word ? ” (A substitute for “ Hope you’ll die ! ” proposed 
by the Master.) “Yes.” “ And sacred honour ? ” “Yes.” 
Then Mliss gave him a fierce little kiss, and, hopping down, 
fluttered off. For two or three days after that she conde¬ 
scended to appear more like other children, and be, as she 

expressed it, “ good.” , 

Two years had passed since the Master’s advent at Smith s 
Pocket, and as his salary was not large, and the prospects of 
Smith’s Pocket eventually becoming the capital of the State 
not entirely definite, he contemplated a change. . He had 
informed the school trustees privately of his intentions, but 
educated young men of unblemished moral character being 
scarce at that time, he consented to continue his school 
term through the winter to early spring. None else knew 
of his intention except his one friend, a Dr Duchesne, a 
young Creole physician known to the people of Wingdam 
as “ Duchesny.” He never mentioned it to Mrs Morphcr, 
Clytie, or any of his scholars. His reticence was partly the 
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result of a constitutional indisposition to fuss, partly a desire 
to be spared the questions and surmises of vulgar curiosity, 
and partly that he never really believed he was going to do 
anything before it was done. 

Me did not like to think of Mliss. It was a selfish instinct, 
perhaps, which made him try to fancy his feeling for the 
child was foolish, romantic, and unpractical. He even tried 
to imagine that she would do better under the control of 
an older and sterner teacher. I hen she was nearly eleven, 
and in a few years, by the rules of Red Mountain, would 
be a woman. He had done his duty. After Smith’s death 
he addressed letters to Smith’s relatives, and received one 
answer from a sister of Melissa’s mother. Thanking the 
Master, she stated her intention of leaving the Atlantic 
States for California with her husband in a few months. 
This was a slight superstructure for the airy castle which 
the Master pictured for Mliss’s home, but it was easy 
to fancy that some loving, sympathetic woman, with the 
claims of kindred, might better guide her wayward nature. 
^ ct, when the Master had read the letter, Mliss listened 
to it carelessly, received it submissively, and afterwards cut 
figures out of it with her scissors, supposed to represent 
Clytemnestra, labelled “ the white girl,'’ to prevent mis¬ 
takes, and impaled thepi upon the outer walls of the school- 
house. 

When the summer was about spent, and the last harvest 
had been gathered in the valleys, the Master bethought 
lum of gathering in a few ripened shoots of the young idea, 
and of having his Harvest-Home, or Examination. So the 
savants and professionals of Smith’s Pocket were gathered 
to witness that time-honoured custom of placing timid 
children in a constrained position, and bullying them as in 
a witness-box. As usual in such eases, the most audacious 
and self-possessed were the lucky recipients of the honours. 
The reader will imagine that in the present instances Mliss 
and Clytie were pre-eminent, and divided public attention ; 
Mliss with her clearness of material perception and self- 
reliance, Clytie with her placid self-esteem and saint-like 
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correctness of deportment. The other little ones were timid 
and blundering. Mliss’s readiness and brilliancy, of course, 
captivated the greatest number and provoked the greatest 
applause. Mliss’s antecedents had unconsciously awakened 
the strongest sympathies of a class whose athletic forms were 
ranged against the walls, or whose handsome bearded faces 
looked in at the windows. But Mliss’s popularity was over¬ 
thrown by an unexpected circumstance. 

McSnaglcy had invited himself, and had been going 
through the pleasing entertainment of frightening the more 
timid pupils by the vaguest and most ambiguous questions 
delivered in an impressive funereal tone ; and Mliss had 
soared into Astronomy, and was tracking the course of our 
spotted ball through space, and keeping time with the music 
of the spheres, and defining the tethered orbits of the 
planets, when McSnagley impressively arose. “ Mcelissy ! 
ye were speaking of the revolutions of this yere yearth and 
the mo vc-mtnfs of the sun, and I think ye said it had been 
a-doing of it since the creashun, ch ? ” Mliss nodded a 
scornful affirmative. “ Well, war that the truth ? ” said 
McSnaglcy, folding his arms. “ Yes,” said Mliss, shutting 
up her little red lips tightly. The handsome outlines at 
the windows peered further into the schoolroom, and a 
saintly Raphael-like face, with blonde beard and soft blue 
eyes, belonging to the biggest scamp in the diggings, turned 
towards the child and whispered, “ Stick to it, Mliss ! ” 
The reverend gentleman heaved a deep sigh, and cast a 
compassionate glance at the Master, then at the children, 
and then rested his look on Clytie. That young woman 
softly elevated her round, white arm. Its seductive curves 
were enhanced by a gorgeous and massive specimen bracelet, 
the gift of one of her humblest worshippers, worn in honour 
of the occasion. There was a momentary silence. Clytie’s 
round cheeks were very pink and soft. Clytie’s big eyes 
were very bright and blue. Clytic’s low-necked white 
book-muslin rested softly on Clytie’s white, plump shoulders.^ 
Clytie looked at the Master, and the Master nodded. Then* 
Clytie spoke, softly : 
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him l?* h ™ COinmandcd , lhc , SUn to stand stiU, and it obeyed 

room i trh m^l 3 ° W . hum ° f a PP lause in the school- 
om, a triumphant expression on McSnagley’s face i i>nve 

mcn^'reflccted —W ^ 

snap A Vrn I" 7, a r d thcn $hut thc book with a loud 
snap. A groan burst from McSnaglcy, an expression of 

MiLsToulr, ,hC SC , ho “ Ir °r - • Wf- m <)£ So™ 

™£cte^ ; r ' d fist do ™ “ th = with the 
It s a d—n lie. I don’t believe it ! ” 


chapter iv 

The long wet season had drawn near its close Smns of 

1 The^p jnc^ 

eSsjs 

ESSSirEfSSSS 

the foanf nf C \ W - soft and S rccn > ^s crest just tossed with 
the foam of daisies and buttercups. The little graveyard 

had gathered a few new dwellers in the past year? an/thc 

P Iaccd two by two by thc little paling until 
y reached Smith s grave, and there there was but one 

Smidi was*vacant!° n ShUnncd and thc P lot b «Wc 

inJl'T Ha u bCCn SCVCral P Iacards P os tcd about thc town 

grandd r SS-jJMS 

among the little folk, and were thc theme of much excite? 
ment and great speculation among thc Master’s scholars. 
z +4 
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1 he Master had promised Mliss, to whom this sort of thing 
was sacred and rare, that she should go, and on that 
momentom evening the Master and Mliss ‘ assisted ’ 

I he performance was the prevalent style of heavy medio¬ 
crity ; the melodrama was not bad enough to laugh at nor 
good enough to excite. But the Master, turning wearily 
to the child, was astonished, and felt something like self- 
accusation in noticing the peculiar effect upon her excitable 
nature. The rod blood flushed in her checks at each stroke 
of her panting little heart. Her small passionate lips were 
slightly parted to give vent to her hurried breath. Her 
widely-opened lids threw up and arched her black eye¬ 
brows. She did not laugh at the dismal comicalities of the 
funny man, for Mliss seldom laughed. Nor was she dis¬ 
creetly affected to the delicate extremes of the corner of a 
white handkerchief, as was the tender-hearted ‘ Clytic ’ who 
was talking with her ‘ feller ’ and ogling the Master at the 
same moment. But when the performance was over and 
the green curtain fell on the little stage, Mliss drew a’long 
deep breath, and turned to the Master’s grave face with a 
half-apologetic smile and wearied gesture. Then she said 
“ Now take me home ! ” and dropped the lids of her black 
eyes, as if to dwell once more in fancy on the mimic stage. 

On their way to Mrs Morphcr’s the Master thought pro¬ 
per to ridicule the whole performance. Now he shouldn’t 
wonder if Mliss thought that the young lady who acted 
so beautifully was really in earnest, and in love with 
the gentleman who wore such fine clothes. Well, if she 
were in love with him it was a very unfortunate thing ! 

“ Why ? ” said Mliss, with an upward sweep of the droop¬ 
ing lid. “ Oh ! well, he couldn’t support his wife at his 
present salary, and pay so much a week for his fine clothes 
and then they wouldn’t receive as much wages if they were 
married as if they were merely lovers,—that is,” added the 
Master, “ if they are not already married to somebody else ; 
but I think the husband of the pretty young countess takes 
the tickets at the door, or pulls up the curtain, or snuffs the 
candles, or docs something equally refined and elegant. As 
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to the young man with nice clothes, which are really nice 
now, and must cost at least two and a half or three dollars, 
not to speak of that mantle of red drugget which I happen 
to know the price of, for I bought some of it for my room 
once,—as to this young man, Lissy, he is a pretty good 
fellow, and if he does drink occasionally, I don’t think 
people ought to take advantage of it and give him black eyes 
and throw him in the mud. Do you ? I am sure he 
might owe me two dollars and a half a long time before 

1 vvotdd throw it up in his face, as the fellow did the other 
night at Wmgdam.” 

Mliss had taken his hand in both of hers, and was trying 
to look in his eyes, which the young man kept as reso- 
utely averted. Mhss had a faint idea of irony, indulging 
herself sometimes in a species of sardonic humour, which 
was equally visible in her actions and her speech. But the 
young man continued in this strain until they had reached 
i\lrs Morpher s, and he had deposited Mliss in her maternal 
charge. Waiving the invitation of Mrs Morpher to refresh¬ 
ment and rest, and shading his eyes with his hand to keep 

out the blue-eyed Clytemnestra’s siren glances, he excused 
himself and went home. 

Bor two or three days after the advent of the dramatic 
company Mhss was late at school, and the Master’s usual 
1 riday afternoon ramble was for once omitted, owing to 
the absence of h,s trustworthy guide. As he was putting 
away his books and preparing to leave the schoolhouse, a 
small voice piped at his side, “ Please, sir ? ” The Masicr 
turned, and there stood Aristides Morpher 

''Zti" r q S ™ n ” said thc Masicr im P aticntl y. 

run awT^n .”" 10 ‘ Kcrg ’ ,hi " b ,hat Mliss is ^ng to 

“ What’s that, sir? ” said thc Master, with that unjust 
test.ncss with which we ahvays receive disagreeable news. 

\\ ny, sir, she don t stay home any more, and ‘ Kerg ’ 
and me see her talking with one of those actor fellers, and 
she s with him now ; and please, sir, yesterday she told 
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‘ Kerg’ and me she could make a speech as well as Miss 

I nt mo re;; v y and h e spouted right off by 
heart,” and the little fellow paused in a collapsed condition. 1 V 
“ What actor ? ” asked the Master. 

“ Him as wears the shiny hat. And hair. And gold’ ’ 


pin. And gold chain,” said the just Aristides, putting 


periods for commas to eke out his breath. 

The Master put on his gloves and hat, feeling an un¬ 
pleasant tightness in his chest and thorax, and walked out 
in the road. Aristides trotted along by his side endeavour¬ 
ing to keep pace with his short legs to the Master’s strides, 
when the Master stopped suddenly, and Aristides bumped 
up against him. “ Where were they talking ? ” asked the 
Master, as if continuing the conversation. 

“ At the Arcade,” said Aristides. 


When they reached the main street the Master paused. 
‘ Run down home,” said he to the boy. “ If Mliss is there 


come to the Arcade and tell me. If she isn’t there, stay 
home ; run ! ” And off trotted the short-legged Aristides. 

The Arcade was just across the way,—a long, rambling 
building containing a bar-room, billiard-room, and re¬ 
staurant. As the young man crossed the plaza lie noticed 
that two or three of the passers-by turned and looked after 
him. He looked at his clothes, took out his handkerchief, 
and wiped his face, before he entered the bar-room. It 
contained the usual number of loungers, who stared at him 
as he entered. One of them looked at him so fixedly and 
with such a strange expression that the Master stopped and 
looked again, and then saw it was only his own reflection in 
a large mirror. This made the Master think that perhaps 
he was a little excited, and so he took up a copy of the 
Red Mountain Danner from one of the tables, and tried to 
recover his composure by reading the column of advertise¬ 
ments. 

He then walked through the bar-room, through the 
restaurant, and into the billiard-room. The child was not 
there. In the latter apartment a person was standing by 
one of the tables with a broad-brimmed glazed hat on his 
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head. The Master recognized him as the agent of the 
dramatic company ; he had taken a dislike to him at their 
hrst meeting, from the peculiar fashion of wearing his beard 
and hair. Satisfied that the object of his search was not 
there, he turned to the man with the glazed hat. He had 
noticed the Master, but tried that common trick of uncon- 
sciousness, in which vulgar natures always fail. Balancing 
? bl hard-cue in his hand, he pretended to play with a ball 
in the centre of the table. The Master stood opposite to 
him until he raised his eyes ; when their glances met, the 
Master walked up to him. 

He had intended to avoid a scene or quarrel, but when 
ic began to speak, something kept rising in his throat and 
retarded his utterance, and his own voice frightened him, 
it sounded so distant, low, and resonant. “ I understand,” 
he began “ that Melissa Smith, an orphan, and one of my 

fo S sbn. S ’ {T th « so f ?' th y ° U ab ° Ut aJ ° p,in8 pro - 

Hie man with the glazed hat leaned over the table, and 
made an imaginary shot that sent the ball spinning round 
the cushions. I hen walking round the table he recovered 
the ball and placed it upon the spot. This duty discharged, 
getting ready for another shot, he said : * g 

“ S’posc she has ? ” 

of r I l, hC t 1V n St - Cr 1 C ! lok . cd U P a fia» n , hut, squeezing the cushion 
of the tabic in Ins gloved hand, he went on : 

“ If you arc a gentleman, I have only to tell you that I 

am her guardian, and responsible for her career. You know 

as well as I do the kind of life you offer her. As you 

may learn of any one here, I have already brought her out 

of an existence worse than death-out of the streets and 

the contamination of vice. I am trying to do so again Let 

brother ShC \ US ndthcr fathcr ’ mothcr > sister, nor 

these ? ” ArC y ° U * ng t0 S ‘ VC hcr an ct l uivalcn t for 

The man with the glazed hat examined the point of his 

joke with him" ar ° Und f ° r Somcbod X cn J°y the 
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“ I know that she is a strange, wilful girl,” continued the 
Master, but she is better than she was. I believe that I 
have some influence over her still. I beg and hope, there¬ 
fore, that you will take no further steps in this matter, but 

as a man, as a gentleman, leave her to me. I am willing—_” 

But here something rose again in the Master’s throat, and 
the sentence remained unfinished. 

The man with the glazed hat, mistaking the Master’s 
silence, raised his head with a coarse, brutal laugh, and said 
in a loud voice : 

“ Want her yourself, do you ? That cock won’t fight 
here, young man ! ” 

The insult was more in the tone than the words, more 
in the glance than tone, and more in the man’s instinctive 
nature than all these. The best appreciable rhetoric to this 
kind of animal is a blow. The Master felt this, and, with 
his pent-up, nervous energy finding expression in the one 
act, he struck the brute full in his grinning face. The blow 
sent the glazed hat one way and the cue another, and tore 
the glove and skin from the Master’s hand from knuckle 
to joint. It opened up the corners of the fellow’s mouth, 
and spoilt the peculiar shape of his beard for some time to 
come. 

There was a shout, an imprecation, a scuffle, and the 
trampling of many feet. Then the crowd parted right and 
left, and two quick reports followed each other in rapid 
succession. Then they closed again about his opponent, 
and the Master was standing alone. He remembered pick¬ 
ing bits of burning wadding from his coat-sleeve with his 
left hand. Some one was holding his other hand. Looking 
at it, he saw it was still bleeding from the blow, but his 
fingers were clenched around the handle of a glittering 
knife. He could not remember when or how he got it. 

The man who was holding his hand was Mr Morphcr. 
He hurried the Master to the door, but the Master held 
back, and tried to tell him as well as he could with his 
parched throat about Mliss. “ It’s all right, my boy,” said 
Mr Morphcr. “ She’s home ! ” And they passed out into 
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the street together. As they walked along Mr Morphcr said 
that Mliss had come running into the house a few moments 
before, and had dragged him out, saying that somebody 
was trying to kill the Master at the Arcade. Wishing to 
be alone, the Master promised Mr Morphcr that he would 
not seek the agent again that night, and parted from him, 
taking the road towards the schoolhousc. He was surprised 

on nearing it to find the door open,—still more surprised to 
nnd Mliss sitting there. 

I he Master’s nature, as I have hinted before, had like 
most sensitive organizations, a selfish basis. The brutal taunt 
thrown out by his late adversary still rankled in his heart. 
It was possible, he thought, that such a construction might 
be put upon h.s affection for the child, which at best was 
foolish and Quixotic Besides, had she not voluntarily 
abnegated Ins authority and affection ? And what had 
everybody else said about her ? Why should he alone com¬ 
bat the opinion of all, and be at last obliged tacitly to 
confess the truth of all they had predicted ? And he had 

boo? MSrm ,n ,% ,OW b ‘ ir - room fight with a common 
nor, and risked his life to prove what ? What had he 

proved? Nothing. What would the people say ? What 

would his friends say ? What would McSnaglcy say? 

In his self-accusation the last person he should have 

wished to meet was Mliss. He entered the door, and going 

up to his desk, told the child, in a few cold words, that ho 

was busy, and wished to be alone. As she rose, he took her 

vacant seat, and, sitting down, buried his head in his hands. 

When he looked up again she was still standing there. She 

was looking at his face with an anxious expression. 

Did you kill him ? she asked. 

“ No ! ” said the Master. 

quickly ^ What 1 gaVC y ° U thc kn ' fc f ° r ! ” said the child 

“ Gavc mc thc knifc ? ” repeated thc Master in bewilder- 
ment. 

“ Yes, gave you the knife I was there under the bar. 
Saw you hit him. Saw you both fall. He dropped his old 
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knife. I gave it to you. Why didn’t you stick him ? ” said 
Mliss, rapidly, with an expressive twinkle of the black eyes 
and a gesture of the little red hand. 

The Master could only look his astonishment. 

^ es,” said Mliss. “ If you’d asked me, I’d told you I 
was off with the play-actors. Why was I off with the play¬ 
actors ? Because you wouldn’t tell me you was going away. 
I knew it. I heard you tell the Doctor so. I ^wasn’t 
a-goin’ to stay here alone with those Morphers. I’d rather 
die first.” 

With a dramatic gesture, which was perfectly consistent 
with her character, she drew from her bosom a few limp 
green leaves, and, holding them out at arm’s length, said, 
in her quick vivid way, and in the queer pronunciation of 
her old life, which she fell into when unduly excited : 

“That’s the poison plant you said would kill me. I’ll 
go with the play-actors, or I’ll cat this and die here. I 
don t care which. I won’t stay here, where they hate and 
despise me ! Neither would you let me, if you didn’t hate 
and despise me too ! ” 

The passionate little breast heaved, and two big tears 
peeped over the edge of Mliss’s eyelids, but she whisked 
them away with the corner of her apron as if they had been 
wasps. 

“ If you lock me up in jail,” said Mliss fiercely, “ to keep 
me from the play-actors, I’ll poison myself. Father killed 
himself,—why shouldn’t I i You said a mouthful of that 
root would kill me, and I always carry it here,” and she 
struck her breast with her clenched fist. 

The Master thought of the vacant plot beside Smith’s 
grave, and of the passionate little figure before him. Seizing 
her hands in his, and looking full into her truthful eyes, he 

“ Lissy, will you go with me ? ” 

The child put her arms around his neck, and said, joy¬ 
fully, “ Yes.” ’ J 7 

“ But now—to-night ? ” 

“ To-night.” 
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And, hand in hand, they passed into the road,—the 
narrow road that had once brought her weary feet to the 
Master’s door, and which it seemed she should not tread 
again alone. The stars glittered brightly above them, 
.tor good or ill the lesson had been learned, and behind 
them the school of Red Mountain closed upon them for 
ever. 
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THE BOTTLE IMP 
R. L. Stevenson 

T here was a man of the Island of Hawaii, whom I shall 
call Keawe ; for the truth is, he still lives, and his name 
must be kept secret ; but the place of his birth was not far 
from Honaunau, where the bones of Keawe the Great lie 
hidden in a cave. This man was poor, brave, and active ; 
he could read and write like a schoolmaster ; he was a first- 
rate mariner besides, sailed for some time in the island 
steamers, and steered a whale-boat on the Hamakua coast. 
At length it came in Kcawc’s mind to have a sight of the 
great world and foreign cities, and he shipped on a vessel 
bound to San Francisco. 

This is a fine town, with a fine harbour, and rich people 
uncountable ; and, in particular, there is one hill which is 
covered with palaces. Upon this hill Keawe was one day 
taking a walk wjth his pocket full of money, viewing the 
great houses upon either hand with pleasure. “ What fine 
houses these arc ! ” he was thinking, “ and how happy must 
those people be who dwell in them, and take no care for 
the morrow ! *.*. The thought was in his mind when he 
came abreast of a house that was smaller than some others, 
but all finished and beautified like a toy; _tb<i steps of that 
house shone like silver, and the borders of the garden 
bloomed like garlands, arid thp/windows were bright like 
diamonds ; and Ke.Twc stopped and wondered at the ex¬ 
cellence of all he saw. So stopping, ho'was aware of a man 
that looked forth upon him through a wih&ow so clear that 
Keawe could sec him as you see a fish in a pool upon the 
reef. The man was elderly, with a bald head and a black 
beard, and his face was heavy with sorrow, and he bitterly 
sighed. And the truth of it is, that as Keawe looked in 
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upon the man, and the man looked out upon Keawe, each 
envied the other. 

All of a sudden, the man smiled and nodded, and beckoned 
< a ' V . c 5°. cntcr » nn< ^ mct him at the door of the house. 

■ k <?ft ^ nC bousc ni >nc,” said the man, and bitterly 
sighed. “ Would you not care to view the chambers ? ” 

So he led Keawe all over it, from the cellar to the roof, 
and there was nothing there that was not perfect of its 
Kind, and Keawe was astonished. 

.. Truly said Keawe, “ this is a beautiful house ; if I 
ivec in the like of it, I should be laughing all day long. 
How comes it, then, that you should be sighing?” 

“ There is no reason,” said the man, “ why you should 
not have a house in all points similar to this, and finer, if 
you wish. You have some money, I suppose?” 

, . * bavc dollars,'’ said Keawe ; “ but a house like 
this will cost more than fifty dollars.” 

I he man made a computation. “ I am sorry you have 

no more said he “for it may raise you trouble in the 

<« U ^V , >Ul 11 s l)c >’ ours at fifty dollars.” 

I he house ? ” asked Keawe. 

No, not the house,” replied the man ; “ but the bottle. 

or, I must tell you, although I appear to you so rich and 

fortunate, all my fortune, and this house itself and its 

. ca ™ c out o{ a bottle not much bigger than a pint. 
I lus is it.” r 

i n- nC ! J 1C °.P cn< : c * a lockfast place, and took out a round- 
bclhed bottle with a long neck ; the glass of it was white 

,,, c i ? . » Wlth changing rainbow colours in the grain. 
Withinsides something obscurely moved, like a shadow and 
a lire. 

I *V h / S «« 9 v IlC b 1 ottlc ’” sal ^ thc man i a nd, when Keawe 
laughed, You do not believe me?” he added. “Try 

then, for yourself. Sec if you can break it.” * 

So Keawe took thc bottle up and dashed it on the floor 
til he was weary ; but it jumped on thc floor like a child’s 
ball, and was not injured. 

“ This is a strange thing,” said Keawe. “ For by the 
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touch of it, as well as by the look, the bottle should be of 

glass.” A - ' * 6 * V 31-* -'/.OukL > * ^''"^1, c> y 

“ Of glass it is,” replied the man, sighing more heavily 
than ever • “ but the glass of it was tempered in the flames 
of hell. An imp lives in it, and that is the shadow we be¬ 
hold there moving : or so I suppose. If any man buy this 
bottle the mm. is at his command ; all that he desires 
love, fame, money, houses like this house, ay,. or a city like 
this city—all are his at the word uttered. Napoleon had 
this bottle, and by it he grew to be the king of the world ; 
but he sold it at the last, and fell. Captain Cook had this 


bottle and by it he found his way to so many islands ; but 
he, too, sold it, and was slain upon Hawaii, l’or, once it 
is sold, the power goes and the^protection ;x and unc«a 

--ain content with what he has, ill will befall him. 

yet you talk of selling it yourself ? ” Kcawe said 
e all I wish, and I am growing elderly,” replied the 


“ I have an X ••••- - -o - - 

“ There is one thing the imp cannot do—he cannot 


prolong life ; and, it would not be fair to conceal from you, 
there is a drawback to the bottle ; for if a man die before 

he sells it, he must burn in hell for ever.” 

“ To be sure, that is a drawback and no mistake, cried 
Kcawe “ I would not meddle with the thing. I can do 
without a house, thank God ; but there is one thing I 
could not be doing with one particle, and that is to be 

damned.” 

“ Dear me, you must not run away with things, rc 
turned the man. “ All you have to do is to use the power 
of the imp in moderation, and then sell it to some one else, 

as I do to you, and finish your life in comfort m 

“ Well, I observe two things, said Kcawe. All the 
time you keep sighing like a maid in love, that is one ; and, 
for the other, you sell this bottle very cheap 
“ I have told you already why I sigh, said the 


man. 


<< 


It 


1 nave luici yuu -/ . i • i 

is because I fear my health is breaking up ; and, as you said 

yourself, to die and go to the devil is a pity for anyone. As 
for why I sell so cheap, I must explain to you there is a 
peculiarity about the bottle. Long ago, when the devil 
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brought it first upon earth, it was extremely expensive, and 
was sold first of all to Prester John for many millions of 
dollars ; but it cannot be sold at all, unless sold at a loss. 
If you sell it for as much as you paid for it, back it comes to 
you again like a homing pigeon. It follows that the price 
has kept falling in these centuries, and the bottle is now 
remarkably cheap. I bought it myself from one of my 
great neighbours on this hill, and the price I paid was only 
ninety dollars. I could sell it for as high as eighty-nine 
dollars and ninety-nine cents, but not a penny dearer, or 
back the thing must come to me. Now, about this there 
are two bothers, hirst, when you offer a bottle so singular 
for eighty odd dollars, people suppose you to be jesting. 
And second—but there is no hurry about that—and I need 
n°t go into it. Only remember it must be coined money 
that you sell it for.” 


“ How am I to know that this is all true ? ” 


asked Keawe. 


“ Some of it you can try at once,” replied the man. 

Give me your fifty dollars, take the bottle, and wish your 
fifty dollars back into your pocket. If that docs not happen, 
I pledge you my honour I will cry_off the bargain and re¬ 
stor e your mone y.” 

“ ^ ou •ire not deceiving me ? ” said Keawe. 

I he man bound himself with a great oath. 

“ Well, I will risk that much,” said Keawe, “ for that can 
do no harm.” And he paid over his money to the man, 
and the man handed him the bottle. 


Imp of the bottle,” said Keawe, “ I want my fifty 
dollars back.” And sure enough he had scarce said the 
word before his pocket was as heavy as ever. 

“ To be sure this is a wonderful bottle,” said Keawe. 

“ And now good morning to you, my fine fellow, and the 
devil go with you for me ! ” said the man. 


“ Hold on,” said Keawe, “ I don’t want any more of this 
fun. Here, take your bottle back.” 

“ You have bought it for less than I paid for it,” replied 
the man, rubbing his hands. “ It is yours now ; and, for 
my part, I am only concerned to see the back of you ” 
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And with that lie rang for his Chinese servant, and had 
Keawe shown out of the house. 

Now, when Keawe was in the street, with the bottle 
under his arm, he began to think. “ If all is true about 
this bottle, I may have made a losing bargain,’’ thinks he. 

“ But perhaps the man was only fooling me.” The first 
thing he did was to count his money ; the sum was exact— 
forty-nine dollars American money, and one Chili piece. 

“ That looks like the truth,” said Keawe. “ Now 1 will 
try another part.” 

The streets in that part of the city were as clean as a 
ship’s decks, and though it was noon, there were no pas¬ 
sengers. Keawe set the bottle in the gutter and walked 
away. Twice he looked back, and there was the milky, 
round-bellied bottle where he left it. A third time he 
looked back, and turned a corner; but he had scarce done 
so, when something knocked upon his elbovv, and behold ! 
it was the long neck sticking up ; and as for the round belly, 
it was jamnuid into the pocket of his pilot-coat. 

“ And that looks like the truth,” said Keawe. 

The next thing he did was to buy a corkscrew in a shop, 
and go apart into a secret place in the fields. And there he 
tried to draw the cork, but as often as he put the screw in, 
out it came again, and the cork as whole as ever. 

“ This is some new sort of cork, said Keawe, and all at 
once he began to shake and sweat, for he was afraid of that 

b °On his way back to the port-side, he saw a shop where a 
man sold shells and clubs from the wild islands, old heathen 
deities, old coined money, pictures from China and Japan, 
and all manner of things that sailors bring in their sea- 
chests. And here he had an idea So he went m and 
offered the bottle for a hundred dollars. The man of the • 
shop laughed at him at the first, and offered him five ; but, 
indeed, it was a curious bottle—such glass was never blown 
in any human glassworks, so prettily the colours shone under 
the milky white, and so strangely the shadow hovered in 
the midst ; so, after he had disputed awhile after the manner 
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of his kind, the shopman gave Kcawc sixty silver dollars for 
the thing, and set it on a shelf in the midst of his window. 

“ Now,” said Kcawc, “ I have sold that for sixty which I 
bought for fifty—or, to say truth, a little less, because one 
of my dollars was from Chili. Now 1 shall know the truth 
upon another point.” 

So he went back on board his ship, and, when lie opened 
his chest, there was the bottle, and had come more quickly 

than himself. Now Keawe had a mate on board whose 
name was Lopaka. 

What ails you, said Lopaka, “ that you stare in your 

They were alone in the ship’s forecastle, and Kcawc 
bound him to secrecy, and told all. 

“ 1 (v» s . is a vcr >' s 1 lr<in R c affair,” said Lopaka ; and I fear 
>ou will be in trouble about this bottle. But there is one 
point very dear—that you arc sure of the trouble, and you 
had better have the profit in the bargain. Make up your 
mind what you want with it ; give the order, and if it is 
done as you desire, I will buy the bottle myself ; for I have 

an idea of my own to get a schooner, and go trading through 
the islands.” & 

“ That is not my idea ” said Keawe ; “ but to have a 
beautiful house and garden on the Kona Coast, where I 
was born, the sun shining in at the door, flowers in the 
garden, glass in the windows, pictures on the walls, and 
toys and fine carpets on the tables, for all the world like the 
house ; was in tlm day-only a storey higher, and with 
alcomcs all about like the King s palace ; and to live there 

“ , C ;V C a .a d x mak0 , mc "f with *™"ds and relatives.” 
Well, said Lopaka, let us carry it back with us to 

Hawaii and if all comes true, as you suppose, I will buv 
the bottle, as I said, and osk a schooner.” ^ 

Upon that they were agreed, and it was not long before 
the ship returned to Honolulu, carrying Kcawc and Lopaka 
and the bottle. 1 hey were scarce come ashore when they 

with Keawe UP ° n thC bcaCh> Wh ° bc R an ^ once to condole 
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“ I do not know what I am to be condoled about,” said 
Kcawe. 

“ Is it possible you have not heard,” said the friend, 
“ your uncle—that good old man—is dead, and your cousin 
—that beautiful boy—was drowned at sea?” 

Keawe was filled with sorrow, and, beginning to weep and 
to lament, he forgot about the bottle. But Lopaka was 
thinking to himself, and presently when Kcawe’s grief was 
a little abated, “ I have been thinking,” said Lopaka. “ Had 
not your uncle lands in Hawaii, in the district of Kaii ? ” 

“ No,” said Kcawe, “ not in Kaii ; they are on the moun¬ 
tain-side—a little way south of Hookcna.” 

“ These lands will now be yours? ” asked Lopaka. 

“ And so they will,” says Kcawe, and began again to 
lament for his relatives. 

“ No,” said Lopaka, “ do not lament at present. I have 
a thought in my mind. How if this should be the doing of 
the bottle ? For here is the place ready for your house.” 

“ If this be so,” cried Kcawe, “ it is a very ill way to serve 
me by killing my relatives. But it may be, indeed ; for it 
was in just such a station that 1 saw the house with my 
mind’s eye.” 

“ The house, however, is not yet built,” said Lopaka. 

“ No, nor like to be ! ” said Keawe ; “ for though my 
uncle has some coffee and ava and bananas, it will not be 
more than will keep me in comfort ; and the rest of that 
land is the black lava.” 

“ Let us go to the lawyer, said Lopaka ; I have still 
this idea in my mind.” 

Now, when they came to the lawyer s, it appeared Keawe s 
uncle had grown monstrous rich in the last days, and there 
was a fund of money. 

“ And here is the money for the house ! ” cried Lopaka. 

“ If you arc thinking of a new house,” said the lawyer, 
“ here is the card of a new architect, of whom they tell me 

great things.” . 

“ Better and better ! ” cried Lopaka. “ Here is all made- 

plain for us. Let us continue to obey orders.” 
v 2 Co 
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So they went to the architect, and lie had drawings of 
houses on his table. 

“ Y °u want something out of the way,” said the archi¬ 
tect. “ How do you like this? ” and he handed a drawing 
to Kcawe. 

Now, when Kcawe set eyes on the drawing, he cried out 
aloud, for it was the picture of his thought exactly drawn. 

“ 1 ai U_m for house,” thought he. “ Little as I like 
the way it comes to me, I am in for it now, and I may as 
well take the good along with the evil.” 

So he told the architect all that he wished, and how he 
would have that house furnished, and about the pictures 
on the wall and the knick-knacks on the tables ; and lie 

asked the man plainly for how much he would'undertake 
the whole affair. 

'Hie architect put many questions, and took his pen and 
made a computation ; and when he had done he named the 
very sum that Kcawe had inherited. 

Lopaka and Kcawe looked at one another and nodded. 

It is quite clear,” thought Kcawe, “ that I am to have 
this house whether or no. It comes from the devil, and I 
fear I will get little good by that ; and of one thing I am 
sure, I will make no more wishes as long as I have this bottle. 
But with the house I am saddled, and I may as well take the 
good along with the evil.” 

So he made his terms with the architect, and they signed a 
paper ; and Kcawe and Lopaka took ship again and sailed to 
Australia ; for it was concluded between them they should 
not interfere at all but leave the architect and the bottle imp 
to build and to adorn that house at their own pleasure 

The voyage was a good voyage, only all the time Kcawe 
was holding in his breath, for he had sworn he would utter 
no more wishes, and take no more favours from the devil 
The time was up when they got back. The architect told 
them that the house was ready, and Kcawe and Lopaka 
took a passage in the Hall, and went down Kona way to 
view the house, and see if all had been done fitly according 
to the thought that was in Keawe’s mind. 6 
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Now, the house stood on the mountain-side, visible to 
ships. Above, the forest ran up into the clouds of rain ; 
below, the black lava fell in cliffs, where the kings of old 
lay buried. A garden bloomed about that house with 
every hue of flowers; and there was an orchard of papaia 
on the one hand and an orchard of bread-fruit on the 
other, and right in front, toward the sea, a ship’s mast 
had been rigged up and bore a flag. As for the house, 
it was three storeys high, with great chambers and broad 
balconies on each. The windows were of glass, so excel¬ 
lent that it was as clear as water and as bright as day. 
All manner of furniture adorned the chambers. Pictures 
hung upon the wall in golden frames : pictures of ships, 
and men fighting, and of the most beautiful women, and 
of singular places ; nowhere in the world arc there pictures 
of so bright a colour as those Keawc found hanging in his 
house. As for the knick-knacks, they were extraordinary 
fine ; chiming clocks and musical boxes, little men with 
nodding heads, books filled with pictures, weapons of price 
from all quarters of the world, and the most elegant puzzles 
to entertain the leisure of a solitary man. And as no one 
would care to live in such chambers, only to walk through and 
view them, the balconies were made so broad that a whole 
town might have lived upon them in delight ; and Keawc 
knew not which to prefer, whether the back porch, where 
you got the land breeze, and looked upon the orchards and 
the flowers, or the front balcony, where you could drink 
the wind of the sea, and look down the steep wall of the 
mountain and sec the Hall going by once a week or so be¬ 
tween Hookena and the hills of Pcle, or the schooners plying 
up the coast for wood and ava and bananas. 

When they had viewed all, Keawc and Lopaka sat on the 
porch. 

“ Well,” asked Lopaka, “ is it all as you designed ? ” 

“ Words cannot utter it,” said Keawc. “ It is better 
than I dreamed, and I am sick with satisfaction.” 

“ There is but one thing to consider,” said Lopaka ; “ all 
this may be quite natural, and the bottle imp have nothing 
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whatever to say to it. If I were to buy the bottle, and got 
no schooner after all, I should have put my hand in the fire 
for nothing. I gave you my word, 1 know ; but yet 1 think 
you would not grudge me one more proof.” 

I have sworn I would take no more favours,” said 
Keawc. “ I have gone already deep enough.” 

„ T } * us ' s no favour. I am thinking of,” replied Lopaka. 

It is only to see the imp himself. There is nothing to be 
gained by that, and so nothing to be ashamed of ; and yet, 
if I once saw him, I should be sure of the whole matter. 
*■ ° In '■bilge me so far, and let me see the imp ; and, after 
* i PC IS monc y ,n mv hand, and I will buy it.” 

„ ‘ . 1 h . crc h on] y thing I am afraid of,” said Keawc. 

I lie imp may be very ugly to view ; and if you once set 
°)es upon him you might be very undcsirous of the bottle.” 

I am a man of my word,” said Lopaka. “ And here is 
the money betwixt us.” 

“ Vc jy wcll >” replied Keawc. “ I have a curiosity my- 
SC m comc » * ct us have one look at you, Mr Imp.” 

Now as soon as that was said, the imp looked out of the 
bottle, and in again, swift as a lizard ; and there sat Keawc 
and Lopaka turned to stone. The night had quite come, 
X* ore Cither found a thought to say or voice to say it with ; 
and then Lopaka pushed the money over and took the bottle. 

I am a man of my word,” said he, “ and had need to 
be so or I would not touch this bottle with my foot. Well, 
I shall get my schooner and a dollar or two for my pocket ; 
and then I will be rid of this devil as fast as I can. For to 
teH you the plain truth, the look of him has cast me down.” 

Lopaka, said Keawc, “ do not you think any worse of 
me than you can help ; I know it is night, and the roads 
bad, and the pass by the tombs an ill place to go by so late, 
but I declare since I have seen that little face, I cannot eat 
or sleep or pray till it is gone from me. I will give you a 
lantern, and a basket to put the bottle in, and any picture 
or fine thing in all my house that takes your fancy and 
be gone at once, and go sleep at Hookena with Nahinu.” 

Keawc, said Lopaka, “ many a man would take this 
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ill ; above all, when I am doing you a turn so friendly, as to 
keep my word and buy the bottle; and for that matter, 
the night and the dark, and the way by the tombs, must be 
all tenfold more dangerous to a man with such a sin upon 
his conscience, and such a bottle under his arm. But for 
my part, I am so extremely terrified myself, I have not the 
heart to blame you. Here I go then ; and I pray God you 
may be happy in your house, and I fortunate with my 
schooner, and both get to heaven in the end in spite of the 
devil and his bottle.” 

So Lopaka went down the mountain ; and Keawc stood 
in his front balcony, and listened to the clink pf the horse’s 
shoes, and watched the lantern go shining down the path, 
and along the cliff of caves where the old dead are buried ; 
and all the time he trembled and clasped his hands, and 
prayed for his friend, and gave glory to God that he himself 
was escaped out of that trouble. 

But the next day came very brightly, anti that new house 
of his was so delightful to behold that he forgot his terrors. 
One day followed another, and Kcawe dwelt there in per¬ 
petual joy. He had his place on the back porch ; it was 
there he ate and lived, and read the stories in the Honolulu 
newspapers ; but when anyone came by they would go in 
and view the chambers and the pictures. And the fame of 
the house went far and wide ; it was called Ka-IIalc Nui — 
the Great House—in all Kona ; and sometimes the Bright 
House, for Kcawe kept a Chinaman, who was all day dusting 
and furbishing; and the glass, and the gilt, and the fine 
sbnflfs, and the pictures, shone as bright as the morning. 
As for Keawc himself, he could not walk in the chambers 
without singing, his heart was so enlarged ; and when ships 
sailed by upon the sea, he would fly his colours on the mast. 

So time went by, until one day Kcawe went upon a visit 
as far as Kailua to certain of his friends. There he was well 
feasted ; and left as soon as he could the next morning, and 
rode hard, for he was impatient to behold his beautiful 
house ; and, besides, the night then coming on was the 
night in which the dead of old days go abroad in the sides 
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of Kona ; and having already meddled with the devil, he 
was the more chary of meeting with the dead. A little 
beyond Honaunau, looking far ahead, he was aware of a 
woman bathing in the edge of the sea ; and she seemed a 
well-grown girl, but he thought no more of it. Then he 
saw her white shift flutter as she put it on, and then her 
red holoku ; and by the time he came abreast of her she 
was done with her toilet, and had come up from the sea, 
and stood by the track-side in her red holoku, and she was 
all freshened with the bath, and her eyes shone and were 

kind. Now Kcawc no sooner beheld her than he drew 
jeein. 


t( I thought I knew every one in this country,” said he. 
Ilow comes it that I do not know you ? ” 

I am Kokua, daughter of Kiano,” said the girl, “ and 
1 have just returned from Oahu. Who are you ? ” 

“ I will tell you who I am in a little,” said Kcawc, dis¬ 
mounting from his horse, “but not now. For I have a 
thought in my mind, and if you knew who I was, you might 
lave heard of me, and would not give me a true answer, 
out tell me, first of all, one thing : Arc you married ? ” 

At this Kokua laughed out aloud. “ It is you who ask 
questions, she said. “ Arc you married yourself? ” 

Indeed, Kokua, I am not,” replied Kcawc, “ and never 
thought to be until this hour. But here is the plain truth. 
1 have met you here at the roadside, and I saw your eyes, 
which arc like the stars, and my heart wentjo vou as swift 
as a bird. And so now, if you want none of me, say so.'and 
I will go to my own place ; but if you think me no worse 
than any other young man, say so, too, and I will turn aside 

to your father s for the night, and to-morrow I will talk 
with the good man.” 

Kokua said never a word, but she looked at the sea and 
laughed. 

“ Kokua,” said Kcawc, “ if you say nothing, I will take 
fathcr’TdoJTr H°° d anSWCr ; S ° lct us bc stc PP»ng to your 
264 ^° WCnt ° n abcac * him, still without speech} only 
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sometimes she glanced back and glanced away again, and 
she kept the strings of her hat in her mouth. 

Now, when they had come to the door, Kiano came out 
on his verandah, and cried out and welcomed Keawe by 
name. At that the girl looked over, for the fame of the 
great house had come to her ears ; and, to be sure, it was a 
great temptation. All that evening they were very merry 
together ; and the girl was as hold as brass under the eyes 
of her parents, and made a mock ofrCeawc, for she had a 
quick wit. The next day he had a word with Kiano, and 
found the girl alone. 

“ Kokua,” said he, “ you made a mock of me all the 
evening ; and it is still time to bid me go. I would not 
tell you who I was, because I have so fine a house, and I 
feared you would think too much of that house and too 
little of the man who loves you. Now you know all, and if 
you wish to have seen the last of me, say so at once.” 

“ No,” said Kokua ; but this time she did not laugh, nor 
did Keawe ask for more. 

This was the wooing of Keawe ; things had gone quickly ; 
but so an arrow goes, and the ball of a rifle swifter still, and 
yet both may strike the target. Things had gone fast, but 
they had gone far also, and the thought of Keawe rang in 
the maiden’s head ; she heard his voice in the breach of 
the surf upon the lava, and for this young man that she had 
seen but twice she would have left father and mother and 
her native islands. As for Keawe himself, his horse flew 
up the path of the mountain under the cliff of tombs, and 
the sound of the hoofs, and the sound of Keawe singing 
to himself for pleasure, echoed in the caverns of the dead. 
He came to the Bright House, and still he was singing. 
He sat and ate in the broad balcony, and the Chinaman 
wondered at his master, to hear how he sang between the 
mouthfuls. The sun went down into the sea, and the night 
came ; and Keawe walked the balconies by lamplight, high 
on the mountains, and the voice of his singing startled men 

° n< ‘ Here am I now upon my high place,” he said to him- 
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Sc ^j ^ifc ma y no better ; this is the mountain top ; 
and all shelves about me toward the worse. For the first 
time I will light up the chambers, and bathe in my fine 
bath with the hot water and the cold, and sleep alone in 
the bed of my bridal chamber.”_ 

So the Chinaman had word, and he rAust rise from sleep 
and light the furnaces ; and as he wrought below, beside 
t ic boilers, lie heard his master singing and rejoicing above 
him in the lighted chambers. When the water began to 
be hot the Chinaman cried to his master ; and KcawA went 
into the bathroom ; and the Chinaman heard him sing as 
he filled the marble basin ; and heard him sing, and the 
singing broken, as he undressed ; until of a srnldcn, the 
song ceased. 1 he Chinaman listened, and listened; he 
oiled up the house to Kcawc to ask if all were well, and 
Kcawc answered him “ Yes,” and bade him go to bed ; but 
there was no more singing in the Bright House ; and all 
night long, the Chinaman heard his master’s feet go round 
and round the balconies without repose. 

, Now the truth of it was this : as Kcawc undressed for 

his bath, he spied upon his flesh a patch like a patch of lichen 

on a rock and „ was then that he stopped singing. For he 

knew the l.keness of that patch, and knew that he was fallen 
in the Chinese Evil. 1 

Now, it is a sad thing for any man to fall into this sick- 
ness. And it would be a sad thing for anyone to leave a 
house so beautiful and so commodious, and depart from all 
h.s friends to the north coast of Molokai between the mighty 
cliff and the sea-breakers. But what was that to the case 
of the man Kcawc he who had met his love but yesterday, 
and won her but that morning, and now saw all his hopes 
break, in a moment, like a piece of glass ? 

Awhile he sat upon the edge of the bath ; then sprang, 

T* * cr ?» and ra . n , outsid <; i and to and fro, to and fro, 
along the balcony, like one despairing. 

f *i Vc ?' vi,,in 8 , y co "! d ? ^ave Hawaii, the home of my 
fathers, Kcawc was thinking. « Very lightly could I leave 

• a 
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my house, the high-placed, the many-windowed, here upon 
the mountains. Very bravely could I go to Molokai, to 
Kalaupapa by the dirts, to live with the smitten and to 
sleep there, far from my fathers. But what wrong have I 
done, what sin lies upon my soul, that I should have en¬ 
countered Kokua coming cool from the sea-water in the 
evening ? Kokua, the soul ensnarer ! Kokua, the light of 
my life ! Her may I never wed, her may I look upon no 
longer, her may I no more handle with my loving hand ; 
and it is for this, it is for you, O Kokua ! that I pour my 
lamentations! ” 

Now you arc to observe what sort of a man Kcawe was, 
for he might have dwelt there in the Bright House for 
years, and no one been the wiser of his sickness ; but lie- 
reckoned nothing of that, if he must lose Kokua. And 
again, he might have wed Kokua even as lie was ; and so 
many would have done, because they have the souls of pigs ; 
but Kcawe loved the maid manfully, and he would do her 

no hurt and bring her in no danger. 

A little beyond the midst of the night, there came in his 
mind the recollection of that bottle. He went round to 
the back porch, and called to memory the day when the 
devil had looked forth ; and at the thought ice ran in his 


VC “ A dreadful thing is the bottle,” thought Kcawe, “ and 
dreadful is the imp, and it is a dreadful thing to risk the 
flames of hell. But what other hope have I to cure my 
sickness or to wed Kokua ? What ! ” he thought would 
I beard the devil once, only to get me a house, and not face 

“Turn again to win Kokua ? . , 

Thereupon he called to mmd .t was the next day the 
Hall went by on her return to Honolulu. There must I 
go first,” he thought, “ and sec Lopaka. I* or the best hope 
that I have now is to find that same bottle I was so pleased 

t0 Never a°wink could he sleep ; the food stuck in his throat ; 
but he sent a letter to Kiano, and about the time when the 
steamer would be coming, rode down beside the cliff of 
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the tombs. It mined ; his horse went heavily ; he looked 
up at the black mouths of the eaves, and he envied the dead 
that slept there and were done with trouble ; and called to 
mind how he had galloped by the day before, and was 
astonished. So he came down to Hookena, and there was 
all the country gathered for the steamer as usual. In the 
shed before the store they sat and jested and passed the 
news ; but there was no matter of speech in Keawe’s bosom, 
and he sat in their midst and looked without on the rain 
falling on the houses, and the surf beating among the rocks, 
and the sighs arose in his throat. 

“ Keawc of the Bright House is out of spirits,” said one 
to another. Indeed, and so he was, and little wonder. 

Then the Hall came, and the whaleboat carried him on 
board. The afterpart of the ship was full of Haolcs 1 who 
had been to visit the volcano, as their custom is ; and the 
m , St , '™ cro ' vdcd with Kanakas, and the forepart with 
wild bulls from Hilo and horses from Kaii ; but Keawc sat 
apart from all in his sorrow, and watched for the house of 
Knno. There it sat, low upon the shore in the black rocks, 
and shaded by the cocoa palms, and there by the door was a 
red holoku, no greater than a fly, and going to and fro with 

a fly.s busyness. “Ah, queen of my heart,” he cried, “ I’ll 
venture my dear soul to win you ! ” 

Soon after, darkness fell, and the cabins were lit up, and 
the Haolcs sat and played at the cards and drank whisky as 
their custom is; but Keawc walked the deck all night; 
and all the next day, as they steamed under the lee of Maui 
or of Molokai, he was still pacing to and fro like a wild 
animal m a menagerie*! 

Toward evening they passed Diamond Head, and came 
o the pier of Honolulu. Kcawe stepped out among the 
crowd and began to ask for Lopaka. It seemed he had 
become the owner of a schooner—none better in the islands 
—and was gone upon an adventure as far as Pola-Pola or 
ivaniki; so there was no help to be looked for from Lopaka. 
Kcawe called to mind a friend of his, a lawyer in the town 
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(I must not tell his name) and inquired of him. They said 
he had grown suddenly rich, and had a fine new house upon 
Waikiki shore ; and this put a thought in Kcawe’s head, 
and he called a hack and drove to the lawyer’s house. 

The house was alTb/and new, and the trees in the garden 
no greater than walkTng-sticks, and the lawyer, when he 
came, had the air of a man well pleased 

“ What can I do to serve you ? ” said the lawyer. 

“ You are a friend of Lopaka’s,” replied Keawc, and 
Lopaka purchased from me a certain piece of goods that i 
thought you might enable me to trace. 

The lawyer’s face became very dark. I do P™ f f? s 
to misunderstand you, Mr Keawe,” said he, though this 
is an ugly business to be stirring in. ^ ou may be sure I 
know nothing, but yet I have a guess, and if you would 
apply in a certain quarter I think you might have news 
And he named the name of a man, which again, 1 had 
better not repeat. So it was for days, and Keawe went 
from one to another, finding everywhere new clothes and 
carriages, and fine new houses and men everywhere in great 
contentment, although, to be sure, when he hmted at his 

business their faces would cloud over. 

“ No doubt I am upon the track, thought Keawe. 

“ These new clothes and carriages are all the gifts of the 
little imp, and these glad faces are the faces of men who 
have taken their profit and got rid of the accursed thing in 
safety. When I sec pale checks and hear sighing, 1 shall 

know that 1 am near the bottle. . . 

So it befell at last that he was recommended to a Haolc in 
Beritania Street. When he came to the door, about the hour 
of the evening meal, there were the usual marks of the new 
house, and the young garden, and the electric light shining in 
the windows : but when the owner came, a shock of hope 
and fear ran through Keawc ; for here was a young man, 
white as a corpse, and black about the eyes, the hair shedding 
from his head, and such a look in his countenance as a man 
mav have when he is waiting for the gallows. 

“Here it is, to be sure,” thought Keawc, and so with 
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this man he noways veiled his errand. “ I am come to buy 
the bottle,” said he. 7 

At the word, the young Ilaolc of Beritania Street reeled 


against the wall. 

“ I he bottle!” he gasped. “To buy the bottle!” 
liien he seemed to choke, and seizing Kcawc by the arm 
earned him into a room and poured out wine in two glasses. 

Here is my respects,” said Kcawc, who had been much 
about with Ilaolcs in his time. “ Yes,” he added, “ I am 
come to buy the bottle. What is the price by now?” 

At that word the young man let his glass slip through his 
tinkers, and looked upon Kcawc like a ghost 

“ The price,” says he : “ the price ! You do not know 
the price ? ” 

“ It is for that I am asking you,” returned Kcawc. “ But 

Why are you so much concerned ? Is there anything wrong 
about the price ? ” h b 

“It has dropped a great deal in value since your time, 

,, h? a ' vc » * a,d _ tbc y°ung man, stammering. 

Well, well, I shall have the less to pay for it,” says 

Keawc. How much did it cost you ? ” 7 

I he young man was as white as a sheet. “ Two cents ” 
said he. 9 

“ W, ; at ? ” 5 ri * d Kcawc, “ two cents ? Why, then, you 

tan only sell it for one. And he who buys it-” The 

words died upon Keawe’s tongue ; he who bought it could 

“ U WT* 1 1C , bottl j and thc bo «lc imp must abide 

"ci cnd^hc^’ and WhCn hc dicd 

.. SVT 8 T“, ° f ? c , r i a ? ia Strcct fcl1 »P°° his knees. 
ror God s sake buy ,t! he cried. “ You can have aU 

my fortune in the bargain. I was mad when 1 bought it 
at that price. I had embezzled money at my store ; I was 
lost else : I must have gone to jail.” 

“ Poor creature,” said Kcawc, “'you would risk your soul 
upon so desperate an adventure, and to avoid the proper 
punishment of your own disgrace ; and you think I could 
hesitate with love in front of me. Give me thc bottle, and 
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the change which I make sure you have all ready. Here is 

a five-cent piece.” , , . 

It was as Kcawe supposed ; the young man had the change 

ready in a drawer ; the bottle changed hands and Kcawe s 
fingers were no sooner clasped upon the stalk than he had 
breathed his wish to be a clean man. And sure enough, 
when he got home to his room, and stripped himself before 
a glass, his flesh was whole like an infant’s And here was 
the strange thing : he had no sooner seen this miracle than 
his mind was changed within him and he cared naught for 
the Chinese Evil, and little enough for kokua ; and had but 
the one thought, that here he was bound to the bottle imp 
for time and for eternity, and had no better hope but to be 
a cinder for ever in the flames of hell. Away ahead of him 
luTsaw them blaze with his mind’s eye, and his soul shrank, 

and darkness fell upon the light. 

When Keawc came to himself a little, he was aware it 
was the night when the band played at the hotel. I hither 
he went because he feared to be alone ; and there, among 
happy faces, walked to and fro, and heard the tunes go up 
and down, and saw Berger beat the measure, and a 1 the 
while he heard the flames crackle, and saw the red lire burn- 
ing in the bottomless pit. Of a sudden the band played 
lliki-ao-no ; that was a song that he had sung with kokua, 

and at the strain courage returned to him. 

“ It is done now,” he thought, * 4 and once more let me 

take the good along with the evil. . _ 

So it befell that he returned to Hawaii by the first steamer, 
and as soon as it could be managed he was wedded to kokua, 
and carried her up the mountain-side to the Bright House. 

Now it was so with these two, that when they were 
together, Kcawe’s heart was stilled ; but so soon as he was 
alone he fell into a brooding horror, and heard the flames 
crackle and saw the red fire burn in the bottomless pit. 
The girl, indeed, had come to him wholly ; her heart leapt 
in her side at sight of him, her hand clung to his ; and she 
was so fashioned from the hair upon her head to the nails 
upon her toes that none could sec her without joy. She 
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was pleasant in her nature. She had the good word always. 
Full of song she was, and went to and fro in the Bright 
House, the brightest thing in its three storeys, carolling like 
the birds. And Keawe beheld and heard her with delight, 
and then must shrink upon one side, and weep and groan to 
think upon the price that he had paid for her ; and then 
he must dry his eyes, and wash his face, and go and sit with 
her on the broad balconies, joining in Iter songs, and, with 
a sick spirit, answering her smiles. 

There came a day when her feet began to be heavy and 
her songs more rare ; and now it was not Keawe only that 
would weep apart, but each would sunder from the other 
and sit in opposite balconies with the whole width of the 
Bright House betwixt. Keawe was so sunk in his despair, 
he scarce observed the change, and was only glad lie had 
more hours to sit alone and brood upon his destiny, and was 
not so frequently condemned to pull a smiling face on a 
sick heart. But one day, coming softly through the house, 
he heard the sound of a child sobbing, and there was Kokua 
rolling her face upon the balcony floor, and weeping like the 
lost. 

“ You do well to weep in this house, Kokua,” he said. 
“ And yet I would give the head off my body that you (at 
least) might have been happy.” 

“ Happy ! ” she cried. “ Keawe, when you lived alone 
in your Bright House, you were the word of the island for a 
happy man ; laughter and song were in your mouth, and 
your face was as bright as the sunrise. Then you wedded 
poor Kokua ; and the good God knows what is amiss in her 
—but from that day you have not smiled. Oh ! ” she 
cried, “ what ails me ? I thought I was pretty, and I knew 
I loved him. What ails me that I throw this cloud upon 
my husband i ” 

“ Poor Kokua,” said Keawe. He sat down by her side, 
and sought to take her hand ; but that she plucked away. 
“ Poor Kokua,” he said, again. “ My poor child—my 
pretty. And I had thought all this while to spare you ! 
Well, you shall know all. Then, at least, you will pity 
272 
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poor Kcawe ; then you will understand how much he loved 
you in the past—that he dared hell for your possession—- 
and how much he loves you still (the poor condemned one), 
that he can yet call up a smile when he beholds you.” 

With that, he told her all, even from the beginning. 

“ You have done this for me ? ” she cried. “ Ah, well, 
then what do I care ! ”—and she clasped and wept upon 
him. 

“ Ah, child ! ” said Kcawe, “ and yet, when I consider of 
the fire of hell, I care a good deal ! ” 

“ Never tell me,” said she ; “ no man can be lost because 
he loved Kokua, and no other fault. I tell you, Kcawe, I 
shall save you with these hands, or perish in your company. 
What ! you loved me, and gave your soul, and you think 
I will not die to save you in return?” 

“ Ah, my dear ! you might die a hundred times, and what 
difference would that make?” he cried, “except to leave 


me lonely till the time comes of my damnation?” 

“ You know nothing,” said she. “ I was educated in a 
school in Honolulu ; I am no common girl. And I tell 
you, I shall save my lover. What is this you say about a 
cent? But all the world is not American. In England 
they have a piece they call a farthing, which is about half a 
cent. Ah ! sorrow ! ” she cried, “ that makes it scarcely 
better for the buyer must be lost, and vve shall find none so 
brave ’as my Kcawe ! But, then, there is France ; they 
have a small coin there which they call a centime, and these 
go five to the cent or thereabout. We could not do better. 
Come, Kcawe, let us go to the French islands ; let us go 
to Tahiti, as fast as ships can bear us. There we have four 
centimes, three centimes, two centimes, one centime ; four 
possible sales to come and go on ; and two of us to push v the 
bargain. Come, my Kcawe! kiss me, and banish care. 

Kokua will defend you.” , , , 

“ Gift of God ! ” he cried. “ I cannot think that God 

will punish me for desiring aught so good ! Be it as you 
will, then ; take me where you please : I put my life and 
my salvation in your hands.” 


s 
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Early ihe next day Kokua was about her preparations. 
She took Kenwe’s chest that lie went with sailoring; and 
first she put the bottle in a corner ; and then packed it 
with the richest of their clothes and the bravest of the 
knick-knacks in the house. “ For,” said she, “ we must 
seem to be rich folks, or who will believe in the bottle ? ” 
All the time of her preparation she was as gay as a bird ; 
only when she looked upon Kcawe, the tears would spring 
in her eye, and she must run and kiss him. As for Kcawe, 
a weight was oil his soul ; now that he had his secret shared, 
and some hope in front of him, he seemed like a new man, 
his feet went lightly on the earth, and his breath was good 
to him again. Vet was terror still at his elbow ; and ever 
and again, as the wind blows out a taper, hope died in him, 
and he saw the flames toss and the red fire burn in hell. 

It was given out in the country they were gone pleasuring 
to the States, which was thought a strange thing, and yet 
not so strange as the truth, if any could have guessed it. 
So they went to Honolulu in the Hall , and thence in the 
Umatilla to San I'rancisco with a crowd of Haoles, and at 
San I'rancisco took their passage by the mail brigantine, 
the Tropic Bird , for Papeete, the chief place of the French 
in the south islands. I hither they came, after a pleasant 
voyage, on a fair day of the Trade Wind, and saw the reef 
with the surf breaking, and Motuiti with its palms, and 
the schooner riding withinsidc, and the white houses of the 
town low down along the shore among green trees, and 

overhead the mountains and the clouds of Tahiti, the wise 
island. 

It was judged the most wise to hire a house, which they 
did accordingly, opposite the British Consul’s, to make a 
great parade of money, and themselves conspicuous with 
carriages and horses. This it was very easy to do, so long 
as they had the bottle in their possession ; for Kokua was 
more bold that Kcawe, and, whenever she had a mind, 
called on the imp for twenty or a hundred dollars. At this 
rate they soon grew to be remarked in the town ; and the 
strangers from Hawaii, their riding and their driving, the 
2 74 
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fine holokus and the rich lace of Kokua, became the matter 
of much talk. 

They got on well after the first with the Tahitian lan¬ 
guage, which is indeed like to the Hawaiian, with a change 
of certain letters ; and as soon as they had any freedom of 
speech, began to push the bottle. You are to consider it 
was not an easy subject to introduce ; it was not easy to 
persuade people you were in earnest, when you offered to 
sell them for four centimes the spring of health and riches 
inexhaustible. It was necessary besides to explain the 
dangers of the bottle ; and cither people disbelieved the 
whole thing and laughed, or they thought the more of the 
darker part, became overcast with gravity, and drew away 
from Keawe and Kokua, as from persons who had dealings 
with the devil. So far from gaining ground, these two began 
to find they were avoided in the town ; the children ran 
away from them screaming, a thing intolerable to Kokua; 
Catholics crossed themselves as they went by, and all persons 
began with one accord to disengage themselves from their 


advances. , . 

Depression fell upon their spirits. They would sit at 
night in their new house, after a day’s weariness, and not 
exchange one word, or the silence would be broken by 
Kokua bursting suddenly into sobs. Sometimes they would 
pray together ; sometimes they would have the bottle out 
upon the floor, and sit all the evening watching how the 
shadow hovered in the midst. At such times they would 
be afraid to go to rest. It was long ere slumber came to 
them, and, if cither dozed off, it would be to wake and find 
the other silently weeping in the dark or, perhaps, to wake 
alone, the other having fled from the house and the neigh¬ 
bourhood of that bottle, to pace under the bananas in the 
little garden, or to wander on the beach by moonlight. 

On! nigh! it was so when Kokua awoke. Keawe tea* 
gone. She felt in the bed and his place was cold 1 hen 
fear fell upon her, and she sat up in bed. A little moon¬ 
shine filtered through the shutters. The room was bright, 
and she could spy the bottle on the floor. Outside it blew 


s 
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the great trees of the avenue cried aloud, and the 
fallen leaves rattled in the verandah. In the midst of this 
Kokua was aware of another sound ; whether of a beast or 
of a man she could scarce tell, but it was as sad as death, 
and cut her to the soul. Softly she arose, set the door 
ajar, and looked forth into the moonlit yard. There, under 

the bananas, lay Kcawc, his mouth in the dust, and as he 
lay he moaned. 

It was Kokua’s first thought to run forward and console 
him ; her second potently withheld her. Kcawc had borne 
himself before lus wife like a brave man ; it became her 
little m the hour of weakness to intrude upon his shame. 
<< ij ° t * lou ^ ,t s h° drew back into the house. 

Heaven ! ” she thought, “ how careless have I been— 

how weak . It is lie, not I, that stands in this eternal peril ; 

it was he, not I, that took the curse upon his soul. It is 

lor my sake, and for the love of a creature of so little worth 

and such poor help, that he now beholds so close to him 

the flames of hell—ay, and smells the smoke of it, lying 

without there in the wind and moonlight. Am I so dull 

of spirit that never till now I have surmis'd my duty, or 

have I seen ,t before and turned aside ? But now, at least, 

I take up my soul in both the hands of my affection ; now 

I say farewell to the white steps of heaven and the waiting 

faces of my friends. A love for a love, and let mine be 

equalled with Keawe’s ! A soul for a soul, and be it mine 
to perish ! ” 

s he was a deft woman with her hands, and was soon 
apparelled. She took in her hands the change—the pre¬ 
cious centimes they kept ever at their side; for this coin is 
httle used and they had made provision at a Government 
office. When she was forth in the avenue clouds came on 
the wind, and the moon was blackened. The town slept, 
and she knew not whither to turn till she heard one cough¬ 
ing in the shadow of the trees. 

“ °|<J ™n”said Kokua, “ what do you here abroad in 
the cold night?” 

Jhc old man could scarce express himself for coughing, 
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but she made out that he was old and poor, and a stranger 
in the island. 

“ Will you do me a service ? ” said Kokua. “ As one 
stranger to another, and as an old man to a young woman, 
will you help a daughter of Hawaii ? ” 

“ Ah,” said the old man. “ So you are the witch from 
the eight islands, and even my old soul you seek to entangle. 
But I have heard of you, and defy your wickedness." 

“ Sit down here,” said Kokua, “ and let me tell you a 
tale.” And she told him the story of Keawe from the 
beginning to the end. 

“ And now,” said she, “ I am his wife, whom he bought 
with his soul’s welfare. And what should I do ? If I went 
to him myself and offered to buy it, he would refuse. But 
if you go, he will sell it eagerly ; I will await you here : 
you will buy it for four centimes, and I will buy it again for 
three. And the Lord strengthen a poor girl ! ” 

“ If you meant falsely,” said the old man, “ I think God 
would strike you dead.” 

“ He would ! ” cried Kokua. “ Be sure He would. I 
could not be so treacherous—God would not suffer it.” 

“ Give me the four centimes and await me here,” said the 

old man. 

Now, when Kokua stood alone in the street, her spirit 
died. The wind roared in the trees, and it seemed to her 
the rushing of the flames of hell ; the shadows tossed in the 
light of the street lamp, and they seemed to her the snatch¬ 
ing hands of evil ones. If she had had the strength, she 
must have run away, and if she had had the breath she must 
have screamed aloud; but, in truth, she could do neither, and 
stood and trembled in the avenue, like an affrighted child 

Then she saw the old man returning, and he had the bottle 

in his hand. ...... , 

“ I have done your bidding,” said he. I left your hus¬ 
band weeping like a child ; to-night he will sleep easy. 

And he held the bottle forth. . „ , . 

“ Before you give it me,” Kokua panted, take the 

with the evil—ask to be delivered from your cough. 
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“ I am an old man,” replied the other, “ and too near 
the gate of the grave to take a favour from the devil. But 
what is this ? Why do you not take the bottle ? Do you 
hesitate?” J 

“ Not hesitate ! ” cried Kokua. “ I am only weak. Give 
me a moment. It is my hand resists, my flesh shrinks back 
accurscd thing. One moment only ! ” 

1 he old man looked upon Kokua kindly. “ Poor child ! ” 
said he, “ you fear ; your soul misgives you. Well, let me 
keep it. I am old, and can never more be happy in this 
world, and as for the next-— rr/ 

“ Give it me ! ” gasped Kokua.’ “ There is your money. 

. t, 1 u , nk 1 am so b - is c -is that ? Give me the bottle.” 
God bless you, child,” said the old man. 

Kokua concealed the bottle under her holoku, said fare¬ 
well to the old man, and walked off along the avenue, she 

h'r>r ,Cd n j 0t i 'j hlthcr r, For al | roads wcrc now the same to 
’ and led equally to hell. Sometimes she walked, and 

sometimes ran ; sometimes she screamed out loud in the 

w^’ 3 ah rrr Vy, by t , hc wa > ,sidc in thc d ^< »»d 

wept. All that she had heard of hell came back to her; 

she saw the flames blaze, and she smelt thc smoke, and her 
flesh withered on thc coals. 

Near day she came to her mind again, and returned to 
the house It was even as thc old man said—Keawc 

fac(T trCd * kC a C U d * Kokua stood and gazed upon his 

“ Now, my husband ” said she, “ it is your turn to sleep. 

\\hcn you wake it will be your turn to sing and laugh. 

But for poor Kokua, alas ! that meant no evil—for poor 

*T;T n ? mo ™ sleep, no more singing, no more delight, 
whether in earth or heaven. 6 

With that she lay down in thc bed by his side, and her 

ins tarn ly VaS ^ CXtFCmC that shc fcl1 in a d 'ep slumber 

Late in the morning her husband woke her and gave 
her the good news. It seemed he was silly with delight, 
for he paid no heed to her distress, ill though shc dissembled 
2 7 * 
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it. The words stuck in her mouth, it mattered not ; 
Keawe did the speaking. She ate not a bite, but who was 
to observe it ? for Keawe cleared the dish. Kokua saw 
and heard him, like some strange thing in a dream ; there 
were times when she forgot or doubted, and put her hands 
to her brow ; to know herself doomed and hear her husband 
babble, seemed so monstrous. 

All this while Keawe was eating and talking, and planning 
the time of their return, and thanking her for saving him, 
and fondling her, and calling her the true helper after all. 
He laughed at the old man that was fool enough to buy 
that bottle. 

“ A worthy old man he seemed,” Keawe said. “ Hut no 
one can judge by appearances. For why did the old repro¬ 
bate require the bottle ? ” 

“ My husband,” said Kokua, humbly, “ his purpose may 
have been good.” 

Keawe laughed like an angry man. 

“ Fiddlc-dc-dcc ! ” cried Keawe. “ An old rogue, I tell 
you; and an old ass to boot. For the bottle was hard 
enough to sell at four centimes; and at three it will be 
quite impossible. The margin is not broad enough, the 

thing begins to smell of scorching-brrr ! ” said he, and 

shuddered. “ It is true I bought it myself,at a cent, when 
I knew not there were smaller coins. I was a fool for my 
pains ; there will never be found another : and whoever 

has that bottle now will carry it to the pit.” 

“ O my husband ! ” said Kokua. “ Is it not a terrible 
thing to save oneself by the eternal ruin of another ? It 
seems to me I could not laugh. I would be humbled. I 
would be filled with melancholy. I would pray for the 


^Then^Kcawc, because he felt the truth of what she 
said, grew the more angry. “ Heightj^teighty ! ” cried he. 
« You may be filled with melancholy if you please. It is 
not the mind of a good wife. If you thought at all of me, 
you would sit shamed. 

Thereupon lie went out, and Kokua was alone. 
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What chance had she to sell that bottle at two centimes ? 

b 1 i i • • any, here was her 

husband hurrying her away to a country where there was 

nothing lower than a cent. And here—on the morrow of 

her sacrifice—was her husband leaving her and blaming 

She would not even try to profit by what time she had, 
but sat in the house, and now had the bottle out and viewed 
KwithunutteraMe fear, and now, with loathing, hid it out 

a JX: nd by> Kcawc camc back > and would have her take 

“ My husband, I am ill,” she said. “ I am out of heart, 
lixcusc me, I can take no pleasure.” 

I hen was Kcawc more wroth than ever. With her 
because he thought she was brooding over the ease of the 

old man ; and with himself, because he thought she was 
right, and was ashamed to be so happy 

Y " Jt'M 5 y n ° ur . ,r . uth •” “ and this your affection ! 

: n “ 1 * Sb i n ? ,S J ust , savcd from eternal ruin, which he 
encountered for the love of you—and you can take no 
pleasure . Kokua, you have a disloyal heart ” 

, ^ wcn ' fortha K ain f ,,rio us and wandered in the town 
all day. He met friends, and drank with them ; they hired 

L C in ma All f r ° VC v int ° thc T ntry ’ and thcrc dran k 

r fi; »^ h • C , k , ca ' v . c was 1,1 at case, because he was 
taking his pastime while his wife was sad, and because lie 
knew m his heart that she was more right than lie; and thc 
knowledge made him drink thc deeper. 

Now there was an old brutal Haole drinking with him 
one that had been a boatswain of a whaler, a runaway a 

mind and f f^ 1 m,nc# » |i a C ?™ kt \ n He had a low 

mind and a foul mouth ; he loved to drink and to see others 

wisn k n rn ^ ^ ? TC * cdthc 6 lass U P°" Keawc. Soon thcrc 
was no more money in thc company. 

havJ H b^n 7 T ! ” SayS tHc b ° atswain » “you arc rich, you 
foolishness!” 2 W3 ^ S “r"* Y ° U W * or ’£. 
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“ Yes,” says Keawe, “'I am rich ; I will go back and get 
some money from my wife, who keeps it.” 

“ That’s a bad idea, mate,” says the boatswain. “ Never 
you trust a petticoat with dollars. They’re all as false as 
water ; you keep an eye on her.’ 

Now, this word stuck in Kcawe’s mind ; for he was 
muddled with what he had been drinking. 

“ I should not wonder but she was false, indeed,” thought 
he. “ Why else should she be so cast down at my release? 
But I will show her I am not the man to be fooled. I will 
catch her in the act.” 

Accordingly, when they were back in town, Keawe bade 
the boatswain wait for him at the corner, by the old cala- 
. boose, and went forward up the avenue alone to the door of 
his house. The night had come again ; there was a light 
within, but never a sound, and Keawe crept about the 
corner, opened the back door softly, and looked in. 

There was Kokua on the floor, the lamp at her side ; 
before her was a milk-white bottle, with a round belly and 
a long neck ; and as she viewed it, Kokua wrung her hands. 

A long time Keawe stood and looked in the doorway. 
At first lie was struck stupid ; and then fear fell upon him 
that the bargain had been made amiss, and the bottle had 
come back to him as it came at San Francisco ; and at that 
his_knces were loosened, and the fumes of the wine departed 
from his head like mists oil a river in the morning. And 
then he had another thought ; and it was a strange one, 
that made his checks to burn. 

“ I must make sure of this,” thought he. 

So he closed the door, and went softly round the corner 
again, and then came noisily in, as though he were but now 
returned. And, lo ! by the time he opened the front door- 
no bottle was to be seen ; and Kokua sat in a chair and 
started up like one awakened out of sleep. 

“ I have been drinking all day and making merry, san. 
Keawe. “ I have been with good companions, and now 
only come back for money, and return to drink and carouse 
with them again.” 
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Both his face and voice were as stern as judgment but 
Kokua was too troubled to observe. J S ’ 

‘ \ou do well to use your own, my husband,” said .he 

and her words trembled. snc * 

“ Oh I do well in all things,” said Kcawc, and he went 
stra'fht to thc c hcst and took out money. But he looked 

was* n<> Sr ' h ^ ^ "Z •>-'=. andtte 

At that thc chest heaved upon the floor like a sci-billnw 
and the house span about him like a wreath of smoke for he 
saw he was lost now, and there was no escape. “ It is udnt 

And /I, hC J h0Ught ; “ il is shc who has bought it ” 

And then he came to himself a little and rose up • but 

coldTr^^ hi$ 

me. K No“v I ““ifC l Mid "> >:°, u ,0 - d ?y what ill became*' 

•md at that he laughed a little quietly ' ^ c .'? m Bj‘ nions » ,l ;‘* 
r'-’urc in the cup if you f "rgiv'c ^ ** ">0^ 

with flowing tears k " eCS “ “ m ° mcnt; shc k!s “ d «• WC 

“ ? h >” shc cric <*> “ 1 «kcd but a kind word! ” 

Let us never one think hardly of thc other,” said Kcawc 
and was gone out of thc house. cawc » * 

thc f monc .y tha . t Kcawc had taken was only some of 
that store of centime pieces they had laid in at their arrival 
It was very sure he had no mind to be drinking. His wife- 
had given her soul for him, now he must give his for he ‘ 
no other thought was in the world with him ' 

swain tit";""’ ^ ‘ hC ° IJ Ca,abOOSC ’ ' heri: ™ thc bo - 
“ My wife has the bottle,” said Kcawc, “ and, unless you 
^ «" >* “ -- "-"-/no 

y ° U “* ab °“‘ 

w ::fXr ’ hclamp ’” said Kcawc - “ d ° 1 ,o ° k -#i 
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“That is so,” said the boatswain. “You look as serious 
•> a ghost.” 

“ Well, then,” said Kcavve, “ here are two centimes ; you 
lust go to my wife in the house, and offer her these for the 
ottle, which (if I am not much mistaken) she will give you 
nstantly. Bring it to me here, and I will buy it back from 
'ou for one; for that is the law with this bottle, that it still 
must be sold for a less sum. But whatever you do, never 
breathe a word to her that you have come from me.” 

\f l Mate, I wonder arc you making a fool of me ? ” asked 
the boatswain. 

“ It will do you no harm if I am,” returned Keawc. 

“ That is so, mate,” said the boatswain. 

‘ And if you doubt me,” added Kcawe, “ you can try. 
soon as you arc clear of the house, wish to have your 
~ket full of money, or a bottle of the best rum, or what 
yr • please, and you will see the virtue of the thing.” 

‘ Very well, Kanaka,” says the boatswain. “ I will try ; 
t if you are having your fun out of me, I will take my 
fu.i out of you with a belaying pin.” 

So the whaler-man went off up the avenue ; and Keawc 
itood and waited. It was near the same spot where Kokua 
n d waited the night before ; but Keawc was more re¬ 
solved, and never faltered in his purpose ; only his soul was 
bitter with despair. 

It seemed a long time he had to wait before he heard a 
voice singing in the darkness of the avenue. He knew the 
voice to be the boatswain’s ; but it was strange how drunken 
it appeared upon a sudden. 

Next, the man himself came stumbling into the light of 
the lamp. He had the devil’s bottle buttoned in his coat ; 
another bottle was in his hand ; and even as he came in 
view he raised it to his mouth and drank. 

“ You have it,” said Keawc. “ I see that.” 

“ Hands off ! ” cried the boatswain, jumping back. “ 1 ake 
step near me, and I’ll smash your mouth. You thought 
;ou could make a c ^’ s-paw of me, did you ? ” 

“ What do you mean ? ” cried Keawc. 
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Mean ? ” cried the boatswain. “ This i5 a pretty goo 
bottle, this is ; that's what I mean. How I got it for twe 
centimes I can't make out ; but I'm sure you shan’t have 

ft f^r one.” ^ , ¥ 

“ you mean you won’t sell ? " gasped Kcawc. 

“ No, sir ! ” cried the boatswain. “ But I’ll give you a’ 
drink of the rum, if you like.” •jEfL 

“ I tell you,” said Kcawc, “ the man who has that bottle, 
goes to hell.” 

“ I reckon I’m going anyway,” returned the sailor ; “ and 
this bottle’s the best thing to go with I’ve struck yet. No, [- 
sir ! ” he cried again, “ this is my bottle now, and you can, 
go and fish for another.” 

“ Can this be true ? ” Kcawc cried. “ For your own sake, ^ 
I beseech you, sell it me ! ” 

V J don’t value ^ny of your talk,” replied the boatswain. . 
“ You thought I was a fla^; now you see I’m not ; and/{ 
there’s an end. If you won’t have a swallow of the rum, f, 
I’ll have one myself. Hcre’s^your health, and good nighft\ 
to you ! ” V • Jf 

So off he went down the avenue towards town, and there 
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